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SATISFACTIO 


There is a world of satisfaction 
having a general agency of ye 





own. Especially when your ce 

pany offers a complete line of ! 

cident, Health and Hospital Policie 
and regular and special, participa 
ing, standard and sub-standard Lilt 
Policies — for men, women, ani 
children — together with a liberd 
underwriting policy, unusual com 
missions, personal sales help, ani 
a Retirement Plan. 


It will pay you to investigate 
our General Agency Contract. 


Beans 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company. .™Montelair. N./ 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR JIT 


ow much education should your child have? 


DUCATION in itself is no measure of distinction. Many of 
bur finest men and women—many of our most “successful” 

have had very little formal schooling. 

But such people are exceptions. In general it is a sad— 
Imost a tragic—thing when the education of a promising 
boy or girl cannot be continued beyond high school. Not 
bnly does this child miss many of the richest joys of life, but 
e limits, in large measure, his future possibilities for achieve- 
ment. Surveys show that in typical groups of top executives, 
large percentage have attended college. Of a list of 31,081 
people who have distinguished themselves in America, 
21,961 hold university or college degrees! 

Parents who want the best for their children can plan 
head for their education through the practical Prudential 
juvenile Endowment Policy. This policy is designed for 
hildren under ten years old and becomes payable when 
hey reach eighteen. In this way money for college expenses 
S sure to be available at exactly the time it’s needed. 


While your children are young, why not establish a 
Prudential program to assure them of a good education, a 
good start in life. Call your Prudential representative and 
ask about Juvenile Endowment—or send in coupon below. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
NEW JERSEY 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Dept. B-16, Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about the Prudential Juvenile 
Endowment Policy. My child's (children’s) age is (are) 

Name 

Address 


City State 


You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour... Every Sunday 5:00 p.m., EWI—Columbia Broadcasting System 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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OR the first time, The Spectator 

presents herewith an overall pic- 
ture for all classes of insurance both 
by States and by total. The data given 
are extracted from The Insurance 
Year Book Service which has been 
published for over three-quarters of a 
century by The Spectator and to which 
this year, has been added the Record 
of Fire Insurance By States. This 
addition to the available information 
makes it possible for all those inter- 
ested in the insurance business to fol- 
low its progress accurately for every 
line written by any kind of company 
in the nation. 

The tabulation here given shows 
that New York, with its tremendous 
population, ranked first by premium 
volume for fire, casualty and surety, 
and life insurance. On the other hand, 


the fact that New York may be tend- 
ing toward something like maximum 
production (even though this may be 
far in the future) can be assumed 
from the circumstance that the State 
ranked forty-nine by increase in fire 
insurance; thirty-seven by per cent of 
increase in casualty and surety; and 
twenty-three by increase in life insur- 
ance written. 

Wide variations appear in this study 
of the distribution of insurance of all 
kinds throughout the country. Thus, 
in Montana, the State emerged as 
number one by rank of increase for 
fire insurance, but stands only at num- 
ber forty in rank of increase of 
casualty and surety business. The 
highest-ranking State by increase for 
casualty and surety business is Rhode 
Island, with Delaware coming second 


Record of Premium Production by States- 
1939 (Prewar) and 1944 (Height of War) 






on this basis. As to overall Volume, 
California is second in all categoria 








even though the total premium in 
State are considerably behind those 
New York, which is first. For instang 
California had net fire premiums 
$49,678,000 in 1944 as compared with 
$77,374,000 in New York. Casualy 
and surety business in California lay 
year showed net premiums written ¢ 
$206,456,000 as compared with $321. 
479,000 in New York. Life insurany 
written in California in 1944 produca 
premiums of $1,961,504,000 in contray 
to similar production of $2,820,074,04 
in New York. Pennsylvania was thir 
in rank by fire insurance premim 
volume for 1944 and was third by ran 
in volume of life insurance for th 
year, although the Keystone Stat 
came out fourth in volume of casualty 
and surety business. 















2 
FIRE ¢ CASUALTY AND SURETY LIFE 
Net Premiums Rank Net Premiums Rank Insurance Written Rank 
STATE Written by Written by (Paid for Basis) by 
| Vote | Per Cent} Rank Volume | Per Cent; Rank |_ ie Volume | Per Cent} Rank 
in of by in of by in of by 
1939 1944 1944 | Increase | Increase 1939 1944 1944 | Increase | Increase 1939 1944 1944 | Increase | Increm 
Alabama 5,717 8,012 26 40.1 39 7,6C8 15,049 29 97.8 9 214,880 321,679 21 49.7 % 
Arizona 1,586 2,495 40 57.9 19 2,484 4,976 41 100.3 7 34,658 ,890 41 58.4 18 
Arkansas... .. 4,651 7,953 28 71.0 10 5,827 8,787 37 50.8 36 89,378 133,262 34 49.1 2 
California 27,973 | 49,678 2 77.6 6 110,226 | 206,456 2 87.3 14 708,717 | 1,961,504 176.8 1 
Colorado hcacni 3,337 4,814 35 44.3 37 9,098 11,555 33 27.0 48 100, 252 152, 197 32 51.8 2 
Connecticut 7,944 | 11,806 15 48.6 30 23,004 37,822 13 64.4 27 230,521 415,986 16 80.5 § 
Delaware........... 938 1,502 46 60.1 18 2,203 5,017 40 127.7 2 46,036 67,787 39 47.2 2 
District of Columbia 1,586 2,669 39 68.3 11 9,911 12,607 31 27.2 47 142,043 233,504 64.4 13 
ire stenedeuus 7,137 9,669 23 35.5 44 10,708 22,045 21 105.9 6 252,730 374,588 19 48.2 2% 
Georgia. . ae 7,261 | 10,7¢9 19 47.5 31 10,681 20,484 23 91.8 13 327,875 435,978 13 33.0 4g 
RRR 29 1,393 2,440 41 75.2 8 2,677 4,272 42 59.6 30 24,431 40,314 46 65.0 2 
RSS TR ERE 28,972 2,008 4 45.0 36 90,136 | 141,173 3 56.6 34 1,068,167 | 1,492,862 4 39.8 38 
DG ccakccwes 10,387 | 16,102 10 55.0 21 29,060 51,088 10 75.8 22 393,354 727,160 10 84.9 6 
lowa... 5,790 8,769 25 51.5 25 19,305 25,194 17 30.5 44 175,975 257,994 24 46.6 3 
Kansas... 4,491 6.887 30 53.4 23 9,521 18,397 27 93.2 12 140, 563 230,138 28 63.7 4 
Kentucky... 7,363 | 11,065 16 50.3 27 12, 132 19,856 24 63.7 28 183, 156 778 23 43.5 % 
Lowisiana........... 7,139 0,983 1? 53.8 22 18,941 25,027 19 32.1 42 157,903 251,523 25 59.3 v 
ia eee a 4,111 6,058 32 47.4 32 5,782 9,823 35 69.9 23 52,644 87,890 37 67.0 10 
Maryland.......... 6, 9,956 22 64.2 15 16,611 29,430 15 77.2 19 238,070 386,224 18 62.2 15 
Massachusetts... ... 18,328 | 26,733 8 45.9 35 74,214 83,681 8 12.8 49 478,824 734,463 53.4 r4] 
Michigan........... 15,464 | 23,413 g 51.4 26 53,839 | 113,974 5 111.7 4 1,097,252 | 1,375,877 6 25.4 4 
Minnesota....... 7,548 | 10,342 20 37.0 43 24,263 34,301 14 41.4 31 279,359 ,897 20 45.6 u 
Mississippi 4,386 7,078 29 61.4 16 5,050 8,921 76.7 20 94,862 123,442 35 30.1 % 
Missouri........... 7,937 | 15,572 11 96.2 4 29,239 46,595 11 59.4 38 . 626,076 11 53.9 a 
Montana........... 2,388 6,011 33 151.7 1 2,964 3,993 44 34.7 40 ,939 50,174 42 47.8 0 
Nebraska......... 3,048 4,219 36 38.4 42 11,458 15,202 28 32.7 41 100,507 166 , 826 31 66.0 "1 
Peer 565 967 49 71.2 9 739 1,444 49 95.4 10 8,6 13,766 49 59.5 i) 
New rlampshire..... 2,966 3,981 37 34.2 46 5,707 7,371 29.2 46 43.321 58,712 40 35.5 4“ 
New Jersey......... 21,946 | 30,529 5 39.1 40 52,551 88,103 7 67.7 24 543 , 86 596 7 81.0 6 
New Mexico........ 1,329 2,220 43 67.0 12 2,101 4,205 43 100.1 8 27,271 42,299 45 55.1 9 
New York.......... 61,554 | 77,374 1 25.7 49 214,428 | 321,479 1 49.9 37 1,865,412 | 2,820,074 1 61.2 a 
North Carolina...... 8,097 | 13,306 12 64.3 14 12,944 21,020 22 62.4 29 293,733 426 ,880 15 45.3 % 
North Dakota. 1,711 2,380 42 39.1 41 1,701 2,669 47 56.9 33 ’ 46,636 43 108.7 2 
ASC 19,136 | 30,056 6 57.1 20 52,243 ,964 85.6 15 937,503 | 1,398,118 5 49.1 % 
Oklahoma........... 5,318 7,963 27 49.7 29 11,608 19,218 25 65.6 26 164,634 213,314 30 29.6 4 
ERE: ,796 9,310 24 145.3 2 8,618 18,629 26 116.2 3 89,197 134,230 33 50.5 4 
Pennsylvania. ....... 31,767 | 42, 33.1 48 91,702 | 124,850 36.1 39 1,217,964 | 1,802,326 3 48.0 Y.] 
Rhode Island. ....... 2,517 3,836 38 52.4 24 5,695 13,242 30 132.5 1 85,431 113,319 36 32.6 4 
South Carolina....... 3,507 5, 34 67.0 13 5,850 455 78.7 17 216,935 245,076 26 13.0 oo 
South Dakota........ 1,587 2,115 44 33.3 47 1,962 3, 46 67.2 25 22,374 43,442 44 94.2 4 
Tennessee........... 7,505 | 10,151 21 35.3 45 12,763 23,613 20 85.0 16 325,289 443,104 12 36.2 3 
, SSRs , 266 ,763 7 46.9 33 38,767 81,128 9 109.3 5 670,423 901 ,447 8 34.5 a 
it tbutiininnide sis 1,129 1, 45 77.1 7 2, 5,111 39 93.9 11 42,579 78,801 38 85.1 s 
|. eres 763 1,382 47 81.1 5 2,811 3,663 45 30.3 45 23,920 32,392 47 35.4 4 
aaa 6,799 | 10,954 18 61.1 17 14,386 25,606 16 78.0 18 281,629 397,373 17 41.1 7 
Washington......... 5,568 | 13,275 13 138.4 13,649 25,092 18 76.5 21 ° 276,257 22 97.8 3 
West Virginia 4,545 6,817 31 50.0 28 8,962 11,776 32 31.4 43 152,837 225,937 29 47.8 K)] 
Wi eer 8,310 | 12,168 4 46.4 34 29,704 45,093 12 51.8 35 236,850 430,354 14 81.7 ? 
_ er 887 267 48 42.8 38 1,084 1,721 58.8 32 18,456 23,515 48 27.4 ag 
Total Nationwide.| 424,503 | 636,929 60.0 1,189,562 | 1,931,462 62.4 14,453,127 | 20,828,981 44.1 
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t+ Shows the results of Fire business only. 


N.B. Financial items are stated in. thousands. 
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$213,864,815 
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$214,345, 590 


1942 Va 
$225,583,245 





$293,000,000 





$324, 049,847 
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INFORMATION: 





STATISTICS 


NCE upon a time there was a 
O little boy whose mother was 
trying to get him to eat 
spinach. “All little boys eat spin- 
ach, and like it,” exclaimed his 
mother. “Oh yeah?” said the boy. 
“Name two.” 

There was a man, even as you 
and I, who wanted facts, not fancy. 

Or assume with me this ficti- 
tious dialogue: “You really ought 
to have some more life insurance, 
Mr. Jones.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I think you should.” 
And with that statement the pros- 
pect is fired to action and falls all 
over himself in a mad scramble to 
reach for the fountain pen and 
sign on the well-known dotted. 

He does? 

Not on your life. Only after 
you’ve tugged away at the good 


by [— — ; H Mathus 
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FOR EVERYDAY USE VITAL 


old heart-strings does he get a 
burning desire to do something 
about the situation. Just where 
life insurance would be today 
without the use of the emotional 
appeal I don’t know, but my guess 
would be—“Nowhere!” 

But suppose I happen to have a 
few pertinent figures and case ex- 
amples at hand. I learn that a 
neighbor of my prospect was killed 
a few days before—in an automo- 
bile accident. Then, when I’m 
able to tell him, in addition, that 
his town has the second highest 
traffic fatality rate in the state, 
I’ve impressed him—even though 
just a wee bit—with “the im- 
minence of uncertainty.” 

In the selling process itself, 
statistics come to your aid and 
bolster your arguments consider- 
ably — if used judiciously, of 


course. There’s always the dan- 
ger of overdoing it and becoming 
a curbstone actuary. Guard 
against this possibility by using 
too few figures, rather than too 
many. Make sure they are accu- 
rate, pertinent and from an unin- 
peachable source. 


INFORMATION—According to 
one study, 34% of new savings 
accounts are terminated within 
two years. Only 28 out of 100 re 
main open as long as 10 years. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all 
Christmas Club accounts are de 
linquent by the end of the first 
quarter. Seventeen out of every 
100 building and loan accounts 
fail to complete two full years. 


APPLICATION—If you are em 
phasizing the savings element 1 
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APPLICATION! 








HOW THEY CAN HELP YOU SELL MORE 


modern life insurance, mere men- 
tion of the preceding facts will do 
much to sell your prospect on 
your method of accumulation— 
and unsell him on his own, should 
he be tempted to embrace some 
other savings method. 


INFORMATION—A survey, re- 
counted by Nation’s Business, 
showed that 49% of a group of 
women or their husbands, reply- 
ing to a poll, had not been solic- 
ited for life insurance during the 
last two years, while 79% had not 
been approached for accident cov- 
erage during the same period. 


APPLICATION—Don’t assume 
In your prospecting that everyone 
has insurance, or in your approach 
that he has enough because “figures 
are facts” that can increase sales. 


INFORMATION — Of 900,000 
people eligible for social security. 
according to former Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry J. Morgen- 
thau, only 288,000 have applied 
for benefits because they can’t 
afford to retire and live on what 
they would get from social secu- 
rity. 


APPLICATION — Present this 
cold fact-picture to your next 
prospect who is leaning more 
heavily than he should on the 
golden rainbow at the foot of the 
social security hill. 


INFORMATION—A Los An- 
geles newspaper recently polled 
1700 veterans and learned that in 
a large majority of cases, G. I. 
Joe’s second “planned purchase” 
will be a home, this want being 


preceded only by his purchase of 
clothing. 


APPLICATION—If you’re won- 
dering where the sale of mortgage 
redemption insurance will fit into 
tomorrow’s picture, there’s a clue 
right here for planr‘ng some of 
your prospecting civities and 
sales presentations. 


INFORMATION — 270,460 ap- 
plications for $1,225,310,295 were 
rejected during 1944. (See ” ge 
43 of this issue.) 


APPLICATIv. -If you’re talk- 
ing with a prospect in New York, 
you can use this information, in 
closing, to drive home to him the 
ever-imminent danger of delay 
leading to uninsurability. You 
can bring the data home to him 


who SAYS Figures Ave acts : 
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WHERE TO FIND STATISTICS 


Trade Publications 

Trade Associations 

Books and Pamphlets 
PRIVATE ) Research and Surveys 


Magazines and Newspapers 
Annual Reports and Year Books 
Public Relations Men and Press Agents 


- State and Federal governments 
Quasi-public institutions, such as 


hospitals, colleges, universities, 
and endowed or philanthropic 


Sources _ Advertising Agencies 
PUBLIC 
Sources 
institutions 
Libraries 








further by citing that in his own 
state alone 42,737 applications 
were rejected for $193,387,313 in 
life insurance protection. 


INFORMATION—Learn, for in- 
stance (The Spectator Insurance 
Year Book—1945— Life Insur- 
ance), that there are over 305 life 
insurance companies, with an an- 
nual total income of $6,441,841,- 
291; that they paid out $3,407,466,- 
967 to policyholders—with total 
disbursements amounting to $3,- 
781,088,802 and with admitted 
assets of $37,766,395,509. And re- 
flect that the total amount of life 
insurance in force, all classes, 
reached the staggering total of 
$140,308,682,971. (Remember 
when we were duly impressed by 
the mere hundred-billion mark?) 


APPLICATION —A_judicious 
(brief) citing of these accomplish- 
ments (in round numbers) can 
often make a little dent in the 
armor of a reluctant and recalci- 
trant or show-me type of prospect. 
Citing of such figures is the old 
one-two in action: “What others 
can do, or have done, you can do— 
public acceptance is demonstrated, 
proven.” 


Statistics show or compare pol- 
icy, procedure, growth or trend. 
They are used to inspire confi- 
dence, arouse doubt, or to impress 
by magnitude or minuteness. 

Figures tell the story of life in- 
surance in action, for figures are 
facts, incontrovertible facts. But 
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in selling they must be applied to 
the individual, clothed in human- 
interest terms, made a part of his 
life and his interests. You can’t 
just throw them at a prospective 
buyer. If you do, he’ll come back 
at you with a “So what?” And 
you’re sunk. 


"Locatability" Important 


It’s obvious that you’re hardly 
in a position to discourse intelli- 
gently about your competitor’s 
wares, unless you know exactly 
what he is talking about—what he 
has to offer and, more important, 








what he doesn’t have to offer. (It’s 
even possible, in an isolated case, 
that he may be promising mor 
than he really should). All this 
means that you’ve got to have stg. 
tistics that are not only accurate 
and pertinent, but readily acces. 
sible and “locatable.” 


How to Find Statistics 


There are two great sources of 
facts and figures: public and pri- 
vate. 

Among the private sources are 
trade publications; trade associa- 
tions such as The Institute of Life 
Insurance, Life Insurance Associ- 
ation of America, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, 
American Life Convention, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureay 
and a host of others; books and 
pamphlets such as the Dun and 
Bradstreet publication showing 
the mortality rates of businesses; 
research and surveys; advertising 
agencies; magazines and news- 
papers; annual reports and year 
books—such as The Spectator In- 
surance Year Book; and informa- 
tion furnished by or obtainable by 
public relations men and press 
agents. ; 

In the public domain are, of 
course, the Federal and the vari- 
ous State governments, which 
through their multitudinous de- 
partments, bureaus and commis- 
sions offer a wide variety of sta- 
tistical data. Libraries, especially 
their business branches and in- 
formation desks, are a gold mine 
of information. And then, too, there 








HOW TO SELECT STATISTICS 


They Must Be j 
PERTINENT 


They Must Be 
ACCURATE 


To the Times 
To the Subject 
To the Individual 


Carefully Compiled 


Truly Representative 
Used Completely 


Unimpeachable Source 


AUTHORITATIVE ) Carry Prestige 
impl 

They Must Be oie 

DRAMATIC 


( 
j 
They Must Be { 
| 


Show Trend or Status 
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are the quasi-public institutions, 
such as hospitals, colleges, uni- 
yersities, endowed institutions and 
charitable organizations. 


How to Select Statistics 


Granted that you’ve located, 
and have ready access to, various 
sources of statistics, how shall 
you weed out the wheat from the 
chaff and determine just which 
figures to use? 

Well, you’ll want your data to 
be pertinent to the times, the sub- 
ject and the individual. You’ll 
want them to be accurate, too; 
they must be carefully compiled, 
be truly representative of the pic- 
ture or condition you are describ- 
ing; and be used completely—no 
isolated, half-truth, part-picture 
figures should be utilized to paint 
the entire situation. 

Of course, the figures must be 
authoritative, come from a well- 
recognized source and preferably 
from one that carries prestige. 
Finally, the statistics you settle 
on must be dramatic, interesting. 
Let them be simple, yet startling 
or impressive and show beyond 
question a present status or a pos- 
sible trend. 


How to Use Statistics 


Now you’ve found your sources, 
and selected your statistics, how 
shall you make the best use of 
them? You might go about it 
this way: Define your purpose— 
whether it be to emphasize an ex- 
isting condition or project a fu- 
ture. Choose the weapon you want 


KENILWORTH 
H. 
MATHUS 
Noted Author 
and Sales 
Promotion 
Expert. 


to use to attract attention, get 
interest, jar your prospect out of 
an attitude of complacency and 
help induce action. 

Select the method by clothing 
your figures in flesh-and-blood, 
present them in terms familiar to 















HOW TO USE STATISTICS 


Define Your | 
PURPOSE 


Emphasize an 
Existing Condition 


Project a Trend 


into the Future 


oe — Get Interest 


elect ‘on 
Wl 


i out of a Complacent Attitude 


Attract Attention 


Help Induce Action 


Clothe with Flesh and Blood 

Present in Terms Familiar to the Individual 
Show Dramatic Comparison 

Make Visualizations 

Translate into Effect on Individual 














the individual, make graphic por- 


trayals, translate into the effect 
on the individual himself, or make 
dramatic comparison. 

For instance, assume that for 
some strange reason you want to 
tell of the minute size of the 
human egg cell. You could, if you 
wished, speak of it in terms of 
micro-something-or-others. Or you 
could wrap it up as did H. J. 
Muller in “Out of the Night.” “The 
egg cell itself,” writes Mr. Muller, 
“is so tiny that if we could collect 
all the human eggs now existing 
which are going to form the next 
generation of mankind—two thou- 
sand millions in number—we 
could pack them into a one-gallon 
pitcher.” Now, you may never 
have occasion to use this particu- 
lar bit of information, but we'll 
lay a small bet that you will 
remember the one-gallon-pitcher 
comparison. 

In fact, only second in impor- 
tance to the accurate compilation 
of statistics is their proper and 
practical application to a specific 
situation. “The Devil can quote 
Scripture’—and he can some- 
times wrongfully manipulate fig- 
ures, as by quoting only a part of 

(Continued on poqge 72) 
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Life Premiums-Renewal 


3735, 000,000 


Life Premiums -—First Year $422,280,000 


Annuities- Renewal #358, 180,000 


q 


Annuities - First Year $169,575,000 


DISBURSEMENTS 





























Matured 
Endowments 


RECORD OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1943 


IFE insurance today provides 
| protection to more families 

and in larger amounts than 
ever before and continues to be in 
the strongest financial position. 

The purpose of life insurance is 
to serve human needs, to enable 
fellow members through co-oper- 
ative action to achieve security to 
a degree that would not be possible 
through individual effort alone. For 
this reason the increase of $3,285,- 
000,000 in the assets of all life in- 
surance companies is particularly 
significant as the assets represent 
the funds held for the benefit of 
all policyholders. 

The primary purpose of life in- 
surance is to replace the monetary 
loss sustained by the death of an 
individual. During the past year 
life insurance companies distrib- 
uted $2,528,000,000 to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. This sum of 
money is accomplishing many 
things for many families. It is 
providing food, clothing and shel- 
ter. It is making it possible for 
young widows to remain at home 
and devote their time to their 
children in the formative stages of 
their childhood when character is 
built. It is sending older children 
to a high school and making a col- 
lege education available to many 
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Dividends to 
Policy holders 


$360 600,000 $437, 765,000 






more. Families deprived of the 
earning power of the head of the 
house are being aided to live happy 
normal lives. Widows, whose child- 
ren are fully grown are enabled to 
live the remaining years of their 
lives financially independent and 
relieved of the necessity of being 
a burden on their children or rela- 
tives. 


Investments 


Life insurance companies through 
the insured people of the United 
States have poured countless mil- 
lions into our national economy. In 
addition the various war loan drives 
have been heavily subscribed with 
life insurance money. In time of 
national stress the people of the 
United States, through their insur- 
ance dollars, have stood directly be- 
hind their government and given 
it the full measure of their support. 

Life insurance has served well 
in the war. It has extended and 
enlarged its protection of the 
American family, which is the basis 
upon which this great country of 
ours is built. Life insurance has 
helped those in distress. It has 
encouraged thrift and helped com- 
bat inflation. It has contributed 
greatly to the financing of the war. 


Lapsed, Surrendered 
and Purchased Pol. 
$ 235 450,000 





Death Claims Pai 
$1,203, 100, 000 


In the peace, life insurance wil 
be an equally dominant factor. ly 
investment funds will help indu 
try speed reconversion and expani 
production—thereby providing jolts 
In addition, life insurance mon¢ 
will be lent to the farmer, co 
tractor, small business and big bu 
iness man alike, and the individ 
home buyer of the future certain 
will call upon life insurance funé 
to build or purchase his own hom 
In fact, quite a number of Stata 
have already passed laws permit 
ting insurance companies to lo 
money for the erection of privat 
homes. 

During each of the last six yeat 
“We, the people” have paid to ou! 
selves an average of more than 0! 
billion dollars annually, rangill 
from $995,000,000 in 1938 to a hig 
of $1,224,000,000 in 1944 as a 
sult of death. In addition, we ha 
paid our living members an anni 
average of approxi~ately $1,5ll 
000,000. 

“We, the people” have in our li! 
insurance provided against suf# 
ing and financial embarrassmé 
for ourselves and our families. } 
addition, we have contribute 
through investments, towards # 
progress and industrial devel? 
ment of our nation. 
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We, the PEOPLE! 


IN 1944... 





We paid to ourselves as 
beneficiaries for death claims 


$1,224,031,129 














We paid to ourselves as 





living policyholders $1,303,896, 405 


We paid ourselves for 


$273,839, 939 


income payments 








We paid for taxes 


—_—_— 


We have for future payments 
to ourselves as policyholders 


$154,260, 166 





$41 053,973,888 
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4 We have invested new funds 


"Stat in mortgages, real estate, $3,038,624, 269 


to le bonds and stocks, etc. 


privat 
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we hati 
1942 1943 
| We Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries we = _ 
$1,501) D U R | N C tor Death Claims 3954,941.610 $960,012.734 $1,012,511.994 $1,013,537.748 $1,113,370,113 
an Average ° . A y . 
Oursel Living Policy- 
+ 2 ys rselves as Living Poey” 51,623,147,589 $1,681,513,221 °$1,537,702,695 $1,429,704,119 $1,294,096,854 
It for Income Pay- 
-_ T H t ws worpegs on . $175,906.978 $104.308,108 srenoea.aee soenaTaene $247,867,688 4 
ref We Paid for Tax $131,393, 135,395, Y ; 
 & We Have for Future Payments to Our- 
assmeli selves as Policyholders. ... . $27,754,660,541 $29,243,411,498 $32,730,965,100- $34,931,411,34¢ | *7,766,395,509 
° PRECEDING Or an Average of ’ $462.58 $487.39 $545.52 s8e~ 3629.46. 
lies. I We Have Coneated op Ponte ——— 
: gages, Real Estate, and Stocks, 
ribute FIVE YEARS en ’ e se og, bts 102. $1,826;207.512 $2,027,883,432 $2,289,271,744 $2,660,752,489 
i it- 
rds th ~ — Insurance in Force for Nur | 5,054,688,910 113,976,518,547 124,673,237,570 130,332,848,315 140,308,682,971 
d velop wo Pi “ in Retati ~~ $1,650.91 $1,699.61 $2,077.89 $2,172.21 $2,338.48 
relat remium elation 
a fudnes tense of. 5.97% 5.51% 4.30% 3.35% 2.99% 
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New Business and Insurance in Force of 
Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 
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LIFE INSURANCE PAYS OFF 


HE transition from a war econ- 
omy to one of peace will not 
be easy. Every part of our 

economic life will be affected. And 
yet in the period ahead lies the 
promise of a higher standard of 
living for all of us—better homes, 
better food, better clothing, wider 
educational facilities and improve- 
ment in the maintenance of, and 
ne fight for, health. In helping 
to provide these improvements life 
insurance will have a major part 
—just as today it is helping more 
than 70,000,000 individuals to set up 
their financial safeguards against 
the threat of future uncertainties. 

The history of life insurance in- 
dicates that the next five years 
should witness a boom in the sale 
of life insurance. A study of the 
past reveals that in the case of the 
major wars—the Civil War, Span- 
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ish-American War and World War 
I—the rate of increase of insur- 
ance in force in the half-decade 
after the war was at least twice 
that of the five years before the 
outbreak of hostilities. This proves 
conclusively that people become 
more conscious of the tremendous 
importace of life insurance protec- 
tion when confronted with the rav- 
ages of war. The yearning for se- 
curity is the basic instinct which 
stimulates this increase in the pur- 
chase of life insurance since, to 
date, no better system has been 
devised by which the idividual may 
protect his or her future—or that 
of their loved ones—against cer- 
tain of life’s direst contingencies. 

The accompanying table clearly 
presents by class of beneficiaries 
the amounts of payments to policy- 
holders during each year of the 


last two decades by old-line legal 
reserve life insurance companies. 
In these 20 years $46,671,672,757 
was paid to policyholders or theif 
beneficiaries. Thus, the average 
annual payment was $2,333,583,637 
with a range from the low of $1, 
205,271,945 in 1924 to a high of 
$3,087,013,687 in 1932. In 1944 
there was an increase over the 
1943 figure paid to policyholders 
of $120,460,567. 


1924-1929 


In the beginning of the first 
decade in 1924 the table shows that 
37.3 per cent of the total payments 
were made to beneficiaries in death 
claims, 29.1 per cent went to living 
policyholders in dividends and 19.6 
per cent were returned to them by 
way of lapsed, surrendered and 
purchased policies. Matured ¢én- 
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IFE insurance outstanding— : i 
in both number of policies and New Business and Insurance in Force of 
amount—reached a new high Li i i 
ife Ins pani 
ef Mauiies Mc tak Tac ooe urance Com es Since 1900 
1945 promises to surpass even this Ordinary, Group and Industrial included 
all-time high. on ‘es an ee ; iin = 
A record of new business issued New Issues Total Insurance in Force 
by life insurance companies in No Amount No. Ament 
every year of the current century 1948 18,455,878 $15, 406, 722,857 147 = 905 $149,071 406, 006 
is — in the table on this page 1943 oan 17,683, 488 18, 394, 128.021 140, 683, 482 140, 308,682,971 
together with the insurance in force _jgq, 679 15,358,381, 154 130,081. 124,673, 237,570 
at the end of each year. we. 19,476,301 13, B16: 909; 461 124,950,932 119,978,818, 847 
a 124,950, 976,518, 
In the first year, 1900, 4,670,948 oe... 21,644,894 12,626, 976,630 124,478, 118 111, 054,688,910 
new policies were issued covering A 24022: 126 14:334;908,379 ia fe 104; (67, 208,924 
insurance of $1,973,611,066 — an __ 1935... 24, 347,930 14, 138, 619, 347 117,39, 853 100; 730,415, 016 
average new insurance issue, in- 1934...... 25,712,994 14, 280,080,058 115, 222,123 98,542,411, 146 
cluding industrial and ordinary, a ogee byt 4 118-702. 022 100.184372.032 
(group not then being written) of — 1831.-.-...... 24, 726, 868 17228, 248,427 121,780,838 160, 008.08. 904 
$423 per policy. Life insurance =” phe panen tes gb ceaidaiath 
policies in force in 1900 numbered 99g. 07000000007" 23861, 208 18,673, 874,996 ia;gea-st2—«|85,2060314, 601 
14,395,443 for a total amount of 1927. 22,177,372 17, 138,458,992 ar oer tae 
insurance of $8,562,139,740 — an 1925... 20,330,523 15, 472, 999,465 97,629, 440 71,642, 127, 685 
average policy of $595. 1924 17,889, 489 13, 194,737,020 90,358,331 63,779,740, 552 
As of December 31, 1944, the 1823. 16,608,531 ae ear aie $0:290; 710, 180 
total number of policies in force 1921. 13,776,097 8.730, 165,039 71,781,203 45, 983, 400, 333 
was 147,539,905 for a total amount onuoimennnees ee peaminoypirss- ts pac ee 
of insurance of $149, . «1918. 12, 184, 664 7,000, 612.607 bang ig pap 
The av $149,071,406,006 1918. 10, 124,904 4,037,907,220 ' 54,620,198 29,870, 309,934 
e average amount of insurance 1917 9,516,355 4,891 ,037,043 50.345, 300 27, 189,009, 697 
in force, including group as well ba oes ear Tee res 43081 791 22" 704,191,082 
as ordinar i i 
dinary and industrial, = le. 8,080, 130 3, 314,698,377 40,411,979 21,589, 172,373 
$1,010. The number of policies 1913... 7,965,288 3,398,932, 009 38,206, 394 20,504, 488, 968 
issued in 1944 was 18,455,878 in igi “245, "870, 295, ‘381, 002, 780, 
911. 6,245,610 2,870, 295, 457 32,381,762 18,002, 780,439 
an amount aggregating $15,406,- _ ee 6,002,333 »2, 557,053, 467 28,998, 633 16, 404,229,925 
722,857. The average new issue See 6, 287,394 2,449, 115,675 28,087,327 15,480,721,211 
was $836. aa a 
Since the turn of the century 1908..000000 0s B17, 704 2,081,941.,113 23,634,382 ee tee 
4 EROS 5,632,074 2,574,489, 805 22,494,063 13, 363, 985, 856 
then, the average amount of new “a 2. 547,937,441 
: - ig ‘ ; 5,461,193 2,603, 609,667 20, 882,555 12,547,937, 
a ae ' = and is addi- 19°3 5,194,773 2504596. 243 19,273,982 11,847,121. 475 
lonal evide ; -j ™ 5,209, 288 2,338,734, 463 17,620, . 
nce of the ever-increas 1901 5,021,684 2, 194, 182.667 16.030, 724 9,593,846, 948 
ing appreciation of life insurance 1900 4,670,948 1,973, 611,066 14,395,443 6,088, 129,788 


hs, Pp a Keddy, Associate Editor 
































legal aie ee ee = 
" dowments accounted for 11.5 per ee ES _ 
71) cent of the claims, with disability Payments to Pelterheliees oe 20 Years 
heit and double indemnity payments 1.7 ipa 
rage per cent of the total. Payments to Lapsed, 
i Death Surrendered Disability 
637 annuitants were 0.8 per cent. Claims Matured Paid to jand Purchased} Dividends to | and Double | Total Paid 
$1,- In 1929, five years later, the Paid Endowments Annuitants Policies Policyholders Indemnity Policyholders 
1 of | most perceptible change in type of ies yr een at... YRS Meo eT mw 
| : q 1944 $1,203,067,798| $360,595,345| $173,665,784| $235,443,622| $437,763,382| $117,391,603] $2,527,927,534 
944} Claim payments was the propor 1943. 324,596,370| 165,208,587}  295,028,953| 410,075,016|  120,073,832| 2,407,468,967 
h tionate decrease in matured en- Rc cccsinn 992,986,295] 268,157,289 159,340,137 834, 434,461,447| 134,461,705] 2,443,241,867 
the d + h hin acites 989,723,671} 264,333,875]  152,038,609| §73,085,033| 429,679,893) 141,353,508| 2,550,214,589 
it "ie cen tae on be grossa) Dever! teemeesa] Seteahic) aetna) laier| revtaentes 
laims 1939. . 184, 41,617, 581, 527, 999,501) 2,641, 
claims rose to 41.2 per cent. Pay- jg" 934,009,674] 175.924,384| 123.212.177| 771.155,095| 446,878,353, 126,909,516| 2,578,089, 199 
ments on account of lapsation and kas 937,283,408} 154,689,369] 109,835, 669,302,157} 435,431,355,  130,430,085| 2,436,971,973 
. d ic siseas 919,265,662} 154,238,990 94,782,201, 712,677,884 418,282,872} 129,976,340| 2,429,223,949 
Dividends decreased alighite to 26.2 sit... |‘ Sebautan) Yenasnan) Seznn yo] .arrase'e| aarvaters| lasaaseer| Zyocousot 
wi : 1934 875,387 129,429, 235, 077,822, 437,704, ,385,987| 2,704,946, 
tnt | er cent, Disability ard double in, | Saeae] Habaas] Smee) MaMa) aaa tata 
that _ ements y . taba 915,144/509| 116,977,150] 29,000,774| 861,023,123] 584,599,181 806,416] 2,606,551,153 
onts emnity payments were 3.2 per 1930 855,744,910 112,006,681 eee 814,223,003 aes eraeu ire Hoyt yo 
. : . 1929 807,804,940  108,763,4 235, (950,934) 51 ,546,714| 1,961,506, 
sath cent and annuity payments rose to 1928. . 705,924,313} 89,865,683} 16,792,174) 369,210,430] 465,823,537 51,118,601| 1,698,734,738 
; 1.1 per cent. 1927... 613,515,460} 89,159,521, 13,002,443] 324,525,227| 417,861,771| 41,834,235] 1,499,898,657 
ying T , 1926... 569,077,143, 98,714,975, 11,246,545) 282,904,732 376,913,010, 34,344,939| 1,373,201,344 
19.6 he supreme test was to come in 1925... 493,391,370, 114,472,948] 9,954,583) 248,624,612; 351,149,623, 28,576,022| 1,246,169, 158 
w the following five years of depres- 1924. ‘| qq9'728'607| 138,625,738} 10,127,242) 235,697,774| 351,054,410| 20,038,174) 1,205,271,945 
oa sion. It would decide whether life | TOTAL. _] 17,484,681, 432| 3,467,330,074| 1,591,551,728] 12,942,103,161| 9,112,453,375| 2,073,852,987| 46,671,672,757 
‘ verage Pay- 
en- insurance, when the whole eco- ment Made 874,234,071) 173,366,504] 79,577,586] 647,105,158}  455,622,669| 103,677,649) 2,333,583,637 
nomic and financial structure of }|°©9—————'!————----__ —— — 
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our country—and the world—was jp paym: 

ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES a tottering and chaotic condition, ' pd 
) could still meet its obligations. 7 ‘ 
People in all financial brackets | “" * 


eae were left destitute and in panic | “** F 
when the banks failed and their J 

— savings subsequently obliterated or ome 
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ERs: 2. es, them over the crisis. It was then | %¢_' 
that the most tremendous drain | *88"° 


























a re on life insurance companies beea | tin 

Seo and was met most effectively by an , 

and, even more important by hold- . 

a een cnscek Thus, we hoe | ad! 

crisis had passed. Thus, we have | ®2¢ “ 

— seen how a great institution weath. | “ue 

iro aaa ae ey ered one of the most crucial times} ™° 

TF in our economic and financial his- pone 

Ere} Ea aca tory and brought financial relief to | Mone; 

countless millions when they most life ins 

SRIOENTS TO BENEFICIARIES AND LIVING POLICYHOLDERS needed it. ness, 

—————— Se In the year 1934, 39.8 per cent § handic 

1934 to 1943 1944 to % Change % Change of payments to policyholders repre- — and s 

(000 otal (000 fon (000 otal 1944 over 1944 over ~~ P y P d 

omitted) Payments omitted) Payments omitted) Payments 1934 1943 sented lapsed, surrendered and pur- — had dc 

Paid to Beneficiaries of Deceased - a 7 . * % * chased policies. Death claims ac- — Durin: 

Policyholders.......... ... 875,388 32.4 1,092,484 45.4 1,203,068 47.6 +37.4 +10.1 counted for 32.4 per cent of total reache 

Paid to Living Policyhoiders on: “ a ivi i 067,79: 

Matured Endowments. ....... 129,429 4.8 324,596 13.5 360,595 14.3 +178 .6 +11.1 payments Dividends paid to payme 
Lereiccitiredcd Wikia wes $Me 3 untae $3 || Miss tog olieyholders decreased to 16.2 per 

and Surrende olicies on . . _ oni 

Dividends to Policyholders. 16.2 410,075 17.0 437,763 173 |] ..... +68 cent. Matured endowments ac- 
Disability and Double Indem. . 126/366 4.7 120,074 5.0 117,392 4.6 —7.1 —2.2 counted for 4.8 per cent of pay- 
Total to Living Policyholders 1,829,559 67.6 1,314,983 54.6 1,324,860 52.4 —27.6 +.8 ments to policyholders and dis 
Total Paid to Beneficiaries and ability and double indemnity repre- 








Living Policyholders........ 2,704,947 100.0 2,407,467 100.0 2,527,928 100.0 6.5 +65.0 : 
ti i ; sented 4.7 per cent. Annuity pay- 
ments continued to increase, total- 





Compiled from “‘The Life Insurance Year Book’, a Spectator publication. 








Paid Death Claims i in 1944 By States 

















(In Thousand Dollars) (In Thousand Dollars) 
Daily Weekly ‘Monthly Annually Daily Weekly Monthly Annually 

Alabama... $ 38 $268 $1,160 $13,916 Nevada....... $ 2 $ 16 $ 69 $ 834 
Arizona........ 9 64 280 3,354 New Hampshire 21 151 653 7,842 
Arkansas... 22 151 656 7,866 | New Jersey...... 237 1,662 7,204 86,447 
California. . ay 249 1,746 7,565 90,784 | New Mexico. . 6 40 173 2,072 
Colorado... 33 232 1,004 12,042 New York.... 829 5,820 25,218 302,621 
Connecticut 108 756 3,276 39,315 | North Carolina. 50 353 1,530 18,361 
Delaware. 24 172 747 8/969 | 65c 
Dist. of Columbia. 43 302 1,307 15,690 | North Dakota 7 47 205 2,465 
Florida. 51 359 1,557 18,686 Ohio 281 1,971 8,542 102,511 
Georgia. 102 719 3,118 37,418 Oklahoma... 49 343 1,488 17,862 

| Oregon. 26 184 796 9, 551 18) Cc 
Idaho. . . 7 50 218 2,619 Pennsylvania. 439 3,083 13,362 160,344 
Ilinois. . . . 317 2,223 9,633 115,594 Rhode Island . 37 259 1,121 13,447 
Indiana. . i 104 728 3,156 37,878 
lowa...... 52 365 1,582 18,990 South Carolina 30 211 915 10,976 2 2 i 
Kansas..... ee 38 270 1,170 14,044 South Dakota. . 5 38 166 1,99 . 
Kentucky... 51 361 1,564 18,767 Tennessee. . 67 468 2,029 24,354 
Louisiana. . 35 247 1,069 12,834 . 102 714 3,094 37,128 
Maine... ... 28 196 849 10,190 Utah..... 11 79 344 4,133 
Maryland... .. 73 515 2,231 26,775 : 
Massachusetts. . 222 1,557 6,746 80,954 Vermont... . 14 97 420 5,036 

Virginia... 69 485 2,104 25,244 
Michigan. . 169 1,189 5,153 61,832 Washington 50 352 1,526 18,315 Cc 
Minnesota... . 74 523 2,266 27,188 | West Virginia. . 35 245 1 061 12,735 
Mississippi... . 19 131 566 6,787 | Wisconsin. . . 93 653 2, 3,4), =— 
Missouri............ 124 868 3,763 45,156 | Wyoming.......... 4 26 114 1,364 
Montana..... ee wae 11 74 320 3,835 ——— 
Nebraska.......... 25 175 760 9,119 Tels........... @ 31,542 136,681 1,640,147 ———— 
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ing 2.2 per cent of policyholders 
payments. CAUSES OF DEATH |N THE UNITED STATES 

By 1939 America had returned 
to normal. The specter of depres- 
sion had been left behind—but war 
was just around the corner. Dur- 
ing this year death claims rose to 
35.7 per cent of the total policy- 
holder payments. Lapsation and 
surrenders decreased to 27.7 per 
cent. Dividends showed a slight in- 
crease to 17.3 per cent of total pay- 
ments. Matured endowments r’ re- 
sented 9.1 per cent and disabi.itv 
and double indemnity payments 
aggregated 5.1 per cent. The up- 
ward trend in annuity payments 
continued, accounting for 5.1 per 
cent of payments to policyholders. 

Last year our country was still 
engaged in conflict with the enemy 
and to all appearar*es would con- 
tinue to be so engaged for a few 
more years. The war factories 
were still turning out the instru- 
ments of war in ever-increasing 
quantities, money was plentiful and 
life insurance, like every other busi- 
ness, though operating under a 
handicap, continued to function 
and serve its policyholders as it SUICIDES 
had done so effectively in the past. AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


During 1944 death claim payments TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 5.940 F ' HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 









UNDETERMINED 
& ALL OTHER CAUSES 


97.230 








CEREBRAL HEMORRAGE 


ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 


80.700 








reached an all-time high of $1,203,- TYPHOID FEVER 1.170 
067,798 or 47.6 per cent of total INFLUENZA 2.370 
payments to policyholders. 


RESPIRATORY 4.460 








17.2 cts. Death Benefits 

Vase mom eballs Policyholders— Except Dividends 
Dividends to Policyholders 

Income Payments 


428cts. Added to Assets 


Commissions and Agency Expenses 
18) cts. Home Office Salaries 













cts, Taxes and Fees 
Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 


PR] cts. Asset Adjustments 
HOW THE AVERAGE INCOME DOLLAR WAS USED IN 1944 
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H Each Doll f Total Li 
[ 
- - « Fiow Eac ollar of Total Life [In: 
HE dollars which the individual provide financial aid for more than turned in death benefits 17.2 cents. decade. 
pays to a life insurance com- 400,000 families for over a year or Dividends to policyholders ac- | to m0 
pany at regular intervals to 100,000 families for more than four counted for 6.5 cents and in income} $1,077, 
establish his personal security do years at an average annual pay- payments to policyholders 4.7 cents } ed wit 
not go out of circulation. They are ment of $3,000 per family. were used. Twelve and eight-tenths | The 
not stored in underground vaults Some of these dollars are used to cents were paid to living policy- | for ea 
or strong boxes but continue in pay for the cost of setting up and holders—other than in dividends | cents, | 
daily use and, by providing capital carrying on the insurance plan. and income payments. This latter J living 
for new and old enterprises, influ- The remaining dollars are allocated item was largely made up of ma-_ | assets 
ence, directly or indirectly, the to provide future payments to pol- tured endowments and cash for | policyh 
daily life of every one of us. In all icyholders. These dollars are chan- surrendered and lapsed policies. | $4.0 ce! 
of the activities in which life in- neled into the economic system of During 1944 matured endowment {| added ' 
surance invests its funds we all our country @s investments. payments reached an all-time high. | receive 
benefit to some degree. In the accompanying tables, the- Surrendered and lapsed policies j The bu 
Some of these dollars reappear records of 46 of the older com- continued to decrease and reached f vested 
as payments to beneficiaries for panies are given. These companies the lowest point yet recorded. Durii 
death claims. During 1944, $1,203,- had a combined total income of Amounts paid, as a’ result of sur- | of ever 
067,798 was paid in this manner. approximately $6,400,000,000. Of rendered and lapsed policies, have | in com 
This amount would be sufficient to each dollar of this income they re- declined steadily. Over the past | penses 
IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
———==___ — 
Paid to Total Amt. 
Living Paid to Com- 
NAME OF COMPANY Policy- Total Policy- missions 
holders Dividends Paid to Added holders and 
Total Death |Cents| Except | Cents| to Policy-| Cents} Income | Cents} Policy- | Cents to Cents |and Added} Cents Agency 
Income | Benefits | Used | Dividends} Used | holders | Used | Payments| Used| holders | Used| Assets | Used | to Assets | Used Expenses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ BA 
Acacia Mutual Life................... 23,126] 3 610| 15.6| 1,578| 6.8 644| 2.8 900} 3.9] 6,732 | 29.1} 11,213 | 48.5| 17,945 | 77.6 3,285 
ii vnahedindbeéueascesdaeie 197 ,067 51,774 | 26.3 21,507 | 10.9 2,112} 1.1 13,787 | 7.0 89,180 | 45.3 88,961 | 45.1 | 178,141 | 90.4 7,448 
American National, Texas............ 38,076 "963 | 13.8 2'019 | 5.3 4 12 a 7°413 | 19.4] 18/449 | 48.5 | 25,862 | 67.9 8,340 
American United................+--+- 12,059 | 3986 | 27.2 11065 | 8.8 194| 1.6 214] 1.8 4°759 | 39.4 4.325 | 35.9 9/084 | 75.3 , i 
Bankers Life, low a................ ; "55,292 8,619 | 15.6 4,628 | 8.4 3,657 | 6.6 2,995 | 5.4 19,899 | 36.0 27,735 | 50.1 47,634 | 86.1 1980 
Ee ee 15,096 2,702 | 17.9 1,435 | 9.5 576 | 3.8 956 | 6.4 5,669 | 37.6 5,904 | 39.1} 11,573 | 76.7 1,120 
California-Wester® States............ *12,828 2'129 | 16.6 1/883 | 14.7 519 | 4.0 644| 5.0 5,168 | 40.3 4,531 | 35.3 ,699 | 75.6 1,156 
Connecticut General................. *88,537 | 15'459| 17.5| 91042 | 10.2 1,125] 1.3] 3,481] 3.9] 29/107] 32.9] 48/025 | 84.2| 77,132 | 87.1 4,580 
Connecticut Mutual................-. 86,198 | 41/054] 12.8] 11,390 | 13.2 5,734 | 6.7 5,504} 6.4] 33.682 | 39.1| 40,799 | 47.3 | 74,481 | 86.4 4,790 
Continental Assurance................| *15,735| 3'13g | 19.9 959 | 6.1 64] .4 409 | 2.6| 45570] 29.0] 6.996 | 44.5 | 11,566 | 73.5 1,423 
Equitable Life, New York *603,914 | 5.639 | 14.2] 77,513 | 12.8] 43,928] 7.3] 30,749] 5.1 237,929 | 39.4] 308,582 | 51.1 | 546,411 | 90.5 17,996 
Equitable, lowa..................... 41,414 4.948 | 11.9 4.499 | 10.9 2,622] 6.3 3,708 | 9.0} 15,777 | 38.1 ,005 | 48.3 | 35,782 | 86.4 2,354 
ED 5.ocedeeceucacesnsene 28 ,456 4,263 | 15.0 1,529 | 5.3 4,893 | 17.2 1,336 | 4.7 12,021 | 42.2 10,243 | 36.0 22.264 | 78.2 1,450 
General American. .................. *24,216 8,003 | 33.4 3,049 | 12.6 1,285 | 5.3 919 | 3.8 13.346 | 55.1 5.041 | 20.8 18,387 | 75.9 1,057 
Great Southern if 11,713 2'562 | 21.9 1,039 | 8.9 112 9 410 | 3.5 4,123 | 35.2 4,710 | 40.2 8,833 | 75.4 1,044 
Guardian Life, New York .............| 32,102 4.957 | 15.4 2,922} 9.1 2,093 | 6.5 1,671 | 5.2 11,643 | 36.2 13,632 | 42.5 25,275 | 78.7 2,111 
Home Life, New York.............. 26,291 "761 18.2| 2'436| 9.2] 1.319] 5.0 1'652| 6.3] 10183 | 38.7| 11.789 | 44.9| 21.972 | 83.6 1,831 
Jefferson Standard................... 26,427 3,871 | 14.6 1,628 | 6.2 879 | 3.3 901 | 3.4 7'2979 | 27.5 | 14.092 | 53.3 | 21,371 | 80.8 2,408 
John Hancock...................... *349,205 | 51'353 | 14.7| 30:653| 8.8| 23,730] 6.8] 7,005] 2.0] 1122'831 | 32.3| 179°354 | 51.4 | 292,185 | 83.7 32,910 
Kansas City Life.................... 23 ,885 "007 | 16.8 3120 | 13.1 249] 1.0 800 | 3.3 8.176 | 34.2] 10,807 | 45.3 | 18,983 | 79.5 271 
Life Ins. Co. of Va... .... 2.0... 00.005. *29,77 5,029 | 16.9 2,037 | 8.8 oo 262| 9 7,335 | 24.6 | 12,730 | 42.8| 20, 67.4 4,37; 
Massachusetts Mutual................ 145,161 | 4'994| 13.0| 14'954 | 10.3 8,747 | 6.0| 15,028 | 10.4| 57/653 | 39.7] 69.460 | 47.9 | 127,113 | 87.6 = 
Metropolitan Life................... *1,306,535 | 995'118 | 17.2} 295.376 | 17.2] 105,688] 8.1] 32,098] 2.5] 588,280] 45.0] 477,555 | 36.6 | 1,065,835 | 81.6 7,640 
Minnesota Mutual.................. 12,962 1934 | 14.9 1,487 | 11.5 892 | 6.9 590 | 4.5 4.903 | 37.8 5,491 | 42.4 | 10,394 | 80.2 1,054 
Monumental Life..................... 16,275 1'973 | 12.1 910} 5.6 116 7 24 2 3,023 | 18.6 6,858 | 42.1 9,881 | 60.7 3,490 
ios ciccsnncneupants 137,351 | 97,112 | 19.7| 11,220] 8.2] 12,841) 9.3] 11,112] 8.1] 62,285 | 45.3} 55,443 | 40.4| 117,728 | 85.7 5,842 
Mutual Life, New York... |... 226,575 | 54'360 | 24.0| 37/204] 16.4| 13,213] 5.8] 18/972] 8.4] 123'750| 54.6 | 67.563 | 29.8] 191,313 | 84.4 7, 792 
aia. clon waeiedis 12,953 1,419 | 11.0 1.321 | 10.2 922 | 7.1 461 | 3.5 "123 | 31.8 6,796 | 52.5 | 10,919 | 84.3 902 
National Life, Vermont................ 49,778 | 6.164 | 12.4] 6,825 | 13.7| 4,103| 8.2] 2,669] 5.4] 19,761 | 39.7| 21/417 | 43.0] 41,178 | 82.7 sae 
National Life & Accident............. 53,709 5,439 | 10.1 x 3 >) een Ree 247 5 10,948 | 20.4.) 23,614 | 44.0] 34,562 | 64.4 13,273 
New England Mutual................. 119,349 | 46,706 | 14.0] 12,674 | 10.6 9,535 | 8.0 5,897] 4.9| 44,812 | 37.5] 56,674] 47.5 | 101,486 | 85.0 7,050 
New York Life... .... 20.2... eeeevees 504,940 | 79'745| 15.6| 69,879] 13.8| 33,406| 6.6] 32,510] 6.5| 214°540| 42.5 | 226.562 | 44.9 | 441,102°| 87.4 16,796 
Northwestern Mutual................. 262,060 | 4o'466| 18.9| 18.711] 7.1] 34,947] 13.3] 19,846! 7.6] 122:970| 46.9| 98,504 | 37.6 | 221,474 | 84.5 11,679 
Northwestern National................ 22,656 3,309 | 14.6 1,942 | 8.6 962 | 4.2 1,203} 5.3 7,416 | 32.7 10,893 | 48.1 18,309 | 80.8 1,830 
Pacific Mutualf..................... *38,, 283 6.721 | 17.5] 6,623 | 17.3 954| 2.5 2'255| 5.9 : 43.2| 13,117 | 34.3] 29,670 | 77.5 2,821 
0 Sener 131,190 22,921 | 17.5 18,487 | 14.1 9,854 | 7.5 12,299 | 9.3 63,561 | 48.4 51,579 | 39.3 | 115,140 | 87.7 5,719 
osnncnetsenverseuness 53 ,006 7,137 | 13.5 7,830 | 14.8 2,241} 4.2] 3,935] 7.4] 21,143 | 39.9] 25,815 | 48.7| 46,958 | 88.6 2,413 
Provident Mutual... 2.2... oso... 69,332 9/857 | 14.2| 11,392 | 16.4 3,672 | 5.3 5.373 | 7.8| 30,204 | 43.7| 29/603 | 42.7] 59,897 | 86.4 3,081 
Prudential Insurance.................|*1,056,437 | 179'607 | 17.0| 122/683 | 11.6| 69,941] 6.6| 29:599| 2.8| 401,830 | 38.0| 470.260 | 44.5 | 872,090 | 82.5 92,321 
Reliance Life................ *32,565 41545 | 14.0] 3/694 | 11.3 1,241 | 3.8 1,516 | 4.7| 10,996 | 33.8| 155618 | 47.9 | 26,614 | 81.7 2,991 
Southwestern Life............. 0.00... 21,464 3,261 | 15.2 2,278 | 10.6 | .1 570] 2.6 6,125 | 28.5 | 10,531 | 49.1 16,656 | 77.6 1,890 
State Life, Indiana................ 8,656 2,218 | 25.6 1,271 | 14.7 434 | 5.0 335 | 3.9 4,258 | 49.2 2,228 | 25.7 6,486 | 74.9 489 
sc cntcakad ceceews 38 ,933 6,731 | 17.3 3,116 | 8.0 3,472 | 8.9 3,056 | 7.8 16,375 | 42.0 16,501 | 42.4 32,876 | 84.4 2,168 
Travelers insurance................. 197,425 | 55/469 | 28.1] 29,695 | 15.0 4 13/820 | 7.0] 98,988 | 50.1} 73,085 | 37.0} 172,073 | 87.1 7,713 
ae 71,462 | 15,532 | 21.7 8,595 | 12.0 3,051 | 4.3 6,891 | 9.7] 34,069 | 47.7 | 25,680 | 35.9 | 59,749 | 83.6 3,225 
Western & Southern............ 58 , 237 9,049 | 15.6 5,146 | 8.8]... 198} .3| 14,303 | 24.7] 25,933 | 44.5 | 40,326 | 69.2 B_ 9-943) 
| SARTRE 6,388,704 | 1,100,242 | 17.2| 814,506 | 12.8| 415,998| 6.5| 299,025| 4.7 | 2,629,771 | 41.2 | 2,734,703 | 42.8 | 5,364,474 | 04.0 § 415,595 
ee 
* Exclusive of Accident and Health premium, ¢ Participating and non-participating. alIncludes .5 cents used in dividends to in ren 
stockholders. b Includes 1.1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. cIncludes 2.6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. dIn- AN ce 
cludes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. ¢Inclues 1.6 cents used in cash dividends and 6.4 cents used in stock dividends § °° in di 
to stockholders. f Includes .2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. g Includes 3.8 cents used in dividends to stockholders. h In- §‘° Stockho 
cludes .1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. éIncludes 1.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. jIncludes .7 cents 
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e Insurance Income Was Used in 1944 - .- 
its. decade, this decrease has amounted for home office salaries, including or the balance of the income dollar. 
ac- [to more than $842,000,000, being the salaries of all officers and super- In any comparison between com- 
me | $1,077,822,784 in 1934 as contrast- visors. Taxes and fees accounted panies it must be borne in mind 
nts | ed with $235,443,622 in 1944. for 2.2 cents of total income, a that companies transacting differ- 
ths | The total paid to policyholders greater amount than was used for ent classes of business will record 
cy- for each dollar received was 41.2 salaries. Investment expenses and widely varying results. An ordi- 
nds cents, of which 24.0 cents went to all other operating costs used 3.2 nary company will differ with one 
ter || living policyholders. Additions to cents of the income. Thus it will writing ordinary and group or or- 
na- | assets credited 42.8 cents more to be noted that 84.0 cents was re-  dinary and industrial. Also those 
for | policyholders, making a total of turned or credited to policyholders companies using a different reserve 
ies, | $4.0 cents paid to policyholders and and only 13.7 cents was used for basis will vary, as will also partici- 
ent | added to assets out of every dollar expenses and taxes. Expenses are pating and non-participating com- 
gh. jreceived in income during 1944. three and one-half cents less than _ panies. 
ies The bulk of company assets are in- the amount paid for death claims. The totals, as shown in these 
hed j|vested in government bonds. Assets adjustments, which in- tables, indicate the economy and 
ied. During 1944 only 6.5 cents out clude profit or loss on the sale of efficiency of the life insurance in- 
ur- |of every dollar received was paid ledger assets, increase or decrease dustry and clearly proves that the 
ave |in commissions and agency ex- in book value of ledger assets and policyholder is the primary bene- 
ast | penses and only 1.8 cents was used other minor items, used 2.3 cents ficiary. 
IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Investment 

Com- Expenses 

missions and All Total NAME OF COMPANY 

and Home Taxes Other Expenses Asset 
sents Agency | Cents Office | Cents and Cents} Operating | Cents} Including | Cents} Adjust- | Cents Total Cents 
Used Expenses | Used} Salaries | Used Fees Used Costs Used Taxes Used ments Used Income Used 
ign $ $ $ $ $ 
77.6 2,285 9.9 1,037 4.5 557 2.4 956 4.1 4,835 | 20.9 346 1.5 23,126 | ee Acacia Mutual Life 
90.4 7'448 | 3.8 2'208 | 1.1 3,693 | 1.9 a4,475 | 2.2 17,824} 9.0 1,102} .6 SEINE SW Eg oc.s00e> soc areantacaee Aetna Life 
87.9 8,340 | 21.9 | 883 | 2.3 946 | 2.5 61,621 | 4.3 11,790 | 31.0 424| 1.1 38,076 | 100.0]..0.00....... American National, Texas 
75.3 717| 5.9 420 | 3.5 162 | 1.4 582| 4.8 1/881 | 15.6 1,094} 9.1 BEAD PR vcinconssscccccsecgs American United 
86-1 2,980| 5.4) 1,000] 1.8 1,047 | 1.9 1,421] 2.6 6.448 | 11.7| 1,210] 2.2 PEM TI Gon cicece-sicvcccees Bankers Life, lowa 
76.7 1,120 7.4 343 2.3 375 2.5 620 4.1 2,458 | 16.3 | 1,065 7.0 15,096 0 | err ee Berkshire Life 
75.6 1,156 | 9.0 459 | 3.6 | 231| 1.8 e978 | 7.6 2/824 | 22.0 305 | 2.4 12,828 | 100.0)............. California-Western States 
87 1 4/580 | 5.2 1,360} 1.5| 1,774] 2.0 42,064 | 2.3 9'778 | 11.0 1,627 | 1.9 CEO WUE ccenccsencasccusd connecticut G 
86.4 4,790 | 5.6 1,187] 1.4] 1,808] 2.0 f 1.5 9'070 | 10.5 2,647 | 3.1 OE.Gd BORD E. 065... cas 0necdecd Connecticut Mutual 
73.5 1,423 | 9.0 414| 2.7 226 1.4 e1,861 | 11.8 3,924 | 24.9 245 1.6 15,785 | 100.0 [...........000ee Continental Assurance 
90.5 17,996 | 3.0 6,695 | 1.1 10,061} 1.6 10,187 | 1.7 44,939 | 7.4 12,564 | 2.1 603,914 | 100.0]............. Equitable Life, New York 
86.4 2,354 5.7 902 2.2 842 2.0 f1,183 2.9 5,281 | 12.8 351 8 41,414 SE Risk dnncoetsind inedakes Equi 6, lowa 
78.2 1,450 | 5.1 667 | 2.3 641 | 2.3 1,035 | 3.6 3.793 | 13.3 2,399 | 8.5 ee) SRR SEER RE RES ote Fidelity Mutual 
75:9 1.057 | 4.4 878 | 3.6 654| 2.7 1,683 | 6.9 4,272 | 17.8 1,557 | 6.5 24,216 | 100.0)......... 2.0... eee General American 
754 1,044} 8.9 545 | 4.7 240| 2.0 9780 | 6.7 2;609 | 22.3 271 | 2.3 EME E WOE siscssesxvcacsvesuerve Great Southern 
78.7 2,111| 6.6 819 | 2.6 | 943 | 2.9 A1,641| 5.1 5,514 | 17.2 1,313 | 4.1 32,102 | 100.0].............. Guardian Life, New York 
83:8 1,831 | 7.0 737 | 2.8 | 525 | 2.0 752 | 2.8 3,845 | 14.6 474 | 1.8 $6,901:) WHOL. ....00..5.0i5. ome, Life, New York 
80:8 2,408 | 9.1 676 | 2.6 | 627 | 2.4 i1,057 | 4.0 4,768 | 18.1 238 | 1.1 26,427 | 100.0|...... Se kacoectee Jefferson Standard 
83.7 32,910 | 9.4 7,023} 2.0} 6,092] 1.7 8,544 | 2.5 54,569 | 15.6 2,451| 7 349,205 | 100.0|.......................John Haneook 
79:5 2,271 | 9.5 775 | 3.2 540 | 2.3 7903 | 3.8 4,489 | 18.8 413 | 1.7 SEGA PN asics aksekeamenmas Kansas City Life 
67.4 4,373 | 14.7 885 | 3.0 810| 2.7 k2,100 | 7.0 8,168 | 27.4 1,540 | 5.2 29,773 | 100.0 ..... Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
87°68 5,960} 4.1 1,908 | 1.3 3,179 | 2.2 3.238 | 2.2 14,285 | 9.8 3,763 | 2.6 145,161 | 100.0].............. Massachusetts Mutual 
81.6 97,640 | 7.5 29/899 | 2.3 30,971 | 2.4| 48.676] 3.7| 207.186 | 15.9 33,514} 2.5] 1,306,535 | 100.0 Metropolitan Life 
80:2 1,054 | 8.1 472| 3.7 238 | 1.8 503 | 3.9 2,267 | 17.5 301} 2.3 12,962 | 100.0 Minnesota Mutual 
80.7 3,490 | 21.4 474| 2.9 428 | 2.6 11,852 | 11.4 6,244 | 38.4 150| .9 “x i |} Seeepeapagnanrs Monumental Life 
85.7 5,842 | 4.3 2,041] 1.5 4,605 | 3.3 2,619} 1.9 15,107 | 11.0 4,516 | 3.3 137,351 | 100.0]........ sec caesees Mutual Benefit 
84.4 7,792 | 3.4 4,251] 1.9 5,031 | 2.2 6,156 | 2.7 23,230 | 10.3 12,032 | 5.3 226,575 | 100.0]............... Matwal Life, New York 
843 902 | 7.0 292 | 2.2 218 | 1.7 298 | 2.3 1,710 | 13.2 324] 2.5 k UR’) ppeepereesprepeepesge: Mutual Trust 
82.7 2,869 | 5.8 767 | 1.5 970| 1.9 1,739 | 3.5 6.345 | 12.7 2,255 | 4.6 rs 3) eee National Life, Vermont 
64.4 13,273 | 24.7 992 | 1.8 1,787 | 3.3| m2,377| 4.4 18,429 | 34.3 718| 1.3 53,709 | 100.0].............. National Life & Acci 
85.0 7,050} 5.9 1,555} 1.3 2,413 | 2.0 2,642 | 2.2 13,660 | 11.4 4,203 | 3.5 119,349 | 100.0 ]................. New England Mi 
87.4 16,796 | 3.3 8.580 | 1.7 9:905 | 2.0 21,479 | 4.2 56,760 | 11.2 7,078 | 1.4 ov FR | ) apgengespegeapess: New York Life 
84.5 11,679 | 4.5 3,205 | 1.2 4,632 | 1.8 4,735 | 1.8 24,341 | 9.3 16,245 | 6.2 262,060 | 100.0|................. Northwestern Mutual 
90.8 1,830} 8.1 780 | 3.4 431| 1.9 n690 | 3.0 3,731 | 16.5 616 | 2.7 $3,056 | 100.0 |.............00 Northwestern National 
75 2,821 | 7.4 885 | 2.3 7 2.0 1,389 | 3.6 5,855 | 15.3 2,758 | 7.2 TEMP ECE Rie tisesyevsisviparnes tPacific Mutual 
87.7 5,719 | 4.4 2,434] 1.9 2,665} 2.0 3,296 | 2.5 14,114 | 10.8 1,936 | 1.5 | ee RET Penn Mutual 
98.6 2,413 | 4.6 881 | 1.6 1,253 | 2.3 1,007} 1.9 1554 | 10.5 494} .9 ORE UIE hc cnsacremcesnesinal x M 
96.4 3,081 | 4.4 1,124] 1.6 1,667 | 2.4 1840 | 2.7 712 | 11.1 1,723 | 2.5 8) | SRRRPRERSERRREE SEER: Provident Mutual 
82:5 92,321 | 8.7 18,510} 1.8 25,150 | 2.4 36,995 | 3.5 | 172,976 | 16.4 ik Regge + iB Y | cepeeceees Pru 1 
B17 2,991} 9.2 539 | 1.6 535 | 1.6 pl,257| 3.9 (322 | 16.3 1.9 SEES fC icilh ont. concen ckencal Reliance Life 
18 1,890] 8.8 779| 3.6 211 | 1.0 q1,225| 5.7 4,105 | 19.1 703 | 3.3 NT Pi cc scan gsccccovegl Southwestern Life 
749 439 | 5.7 284} 3.3 287 | 3.3 737 | 8.5 1,797 | 20.8 373 | 4.3 EE WN oi ncig pansies te State Life, Indiana 
Hy 2,168 | 5.6 756 | 1.9 944) 2.4 1,344] 3.5 5,212 | 13.4 845] 2.2 <1 ) eepeepripaper te. State Mutual 
87.1 7,713 | 3.9 3,293 | 1.7 4,486 | 2.3 5,004} 2.5 20,496 | 10.4 4,856 | 2.5 eo epee Travelers Insurance 
83.6 3,225 | 4.5 1,685 | 2.4 1,691 | 2.4 r2,685 | 3.7 9,286 | 13.0 2,427 | 3.4 TEE, MIE ocouonssscadnsccncones nion Central 
69.2 9,943 | 17.1 1,106 | 1.9 1,175 | 2.0 33,254] 5.6 15,478 | 26.6 2,433 | 4.2 “ot J  « * eiereneenenpnen Western & Southern 
yao f 15,505| 6.5] 117,495] 1.8] 138,426] 2.2] 202,765] 3.2] 874,281 | 13.7| 149,949| 2.3| 6,388,704 | 100.0 |............0...-cceeee TOTALS 
is to §'" dividends to stockholders. kK Includes 3.5 cents used in dividends to stockholders. IIncludes 1.8 cents used in cash dividends 
din- §°"d 6.1 cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. mIncludes 1.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. Includes .5 cents 
jends § "Sd in dividends to stockholders. pIncludes 1.9 cents used in dividends to stockholders. q Includes 1.5 cents used in dividends 
h In- to stockholders. rIncludes .1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. s Includes 2.1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
used 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1944 
—WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


TYPES SOLD Number 
ee 1,311,741 
Limited Payment..... 1,189,008 
Endowment at 85... .. 408,953 
Period Endowments. . 510,651 
Income. . 596,173 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiums 185,401 
Other Birthday Endowments..... 319,287 
. AEF eee .; 98,446 
Family Income...... 86,851 
Annuities........ ; 186,995 


———— ANALYSIS OF 1944 ORDINARY POLICIES 


SIZE SOLD 
Size Number Amount 
Under $1,000 340,848 157,702,000 
$1,00 to $2,500 3,548,419  3,710,336,000 
$2,501 to $5,000 578,701 1,536,196,000 
$5,001 to $7,500 196,145  1,022,301,000 
$7,501 to $10,000 105,781 86 000 
$10,001 to $25,000 98,060  4,114,350,000 
$25,001 to $50,000 19,744 520,920,000 
$£0,001 to $100,000 5,319 315,284,000 
Over $100,000 489 49,512,000 





Claims CLAIMS PAID 

Size Number Amount 
Under $1,000 30,608 17,865,000 
$1,000 to $2,500 220.748 256,694,000 
$2,501 to $5,000 72,472 200,391,000 
$5,001 to $7,500 5,448 31,634,000 
$7,501 to $10,000 16,165 123,482,000 
$10,001 to $25,000 9,713 121,558,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 2,760 81,853,000 
$50,001 to $100,000 430 27,828,000 
Over $100,000 72 = 19,500,000 





bought life insurance—and 

the average amount was larg- 
er—than at any time since life in- 
surance was first written. 

The average individual buys and 
continues to pay premiums on his 
life insurance because he realizes 
that the security of his home and 
the future of his wife and children 
is contingent upon a dependable 
income. To maintain this income— 
in the event of death, sickness or 


D ‘vousn: 1944 more people 


old age—has always been the pri- 
mary reason for the purchase of 
life insurance. 

Skilled mechanics and factory 
workers for the past five years have 
continued as the leading purchasers 
of life insurance. In a highly in- 
dustrial nation, and especially in 
such a nation geared for war, it is 
readily understandable that this 
should be so. Increased industrial 
activity has meant increased re- 
muneration for the individual and 


also increased family responsibility. 
At such times, the desire to pass 
on or share this responsibility with 
a reliable insurance company seems 
to be now a natural reaction. 

Old established life contracts, 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, con- 
tinue to be the most popular form 
purchased. As to volume, the same 
order applies. Claims paid, as to 
number and amount, follow in or- 
der the size of policy paid with the 
$1,000 to $2,500 predominating. 
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past year. 


” CLASSIFICATION OF 
PURCHASERS OF 
ORDINARY LIFE 
POLICIES—1944 


Each figure represents 25,000 individuals. 1944 
figures indicated by individual. 1943 figures indi- 
cated by arrow for comparative purposes. Study 
refers to number of new policies issued in the 


were 1943" 
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RECORD OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE SOLD DURING 1944 


GROUP 


new issues 79.1 % 





policy — 
increase 


VAUR = By | 
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ORDINARY 


new issues 976% 





revived 2.3 mn | 








INDUSTRIAL 


policy increase 3.8% 
[ new issues 93.0% 


revived 4.7 of] 


ORDINARY, INDUSTRIAL AND GROUP PRODUCTION, 1937-44 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY 








| “ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Millions) 











I 

















reseinennenl Life Year Book) } 
; salts RT eS ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN | Estimated Chanaein | 
| | | l (In Millions) | Civilian Population | Amount | Ratiog 
| Per Cent | Per Cent (Source: Spectator Life Year Book) Between of Amount 
STATES | of State of | July 1, 1943 and Insurance | Paid fy 
| Per Cent | Increase in| Insurance | July 1, 1944 utstand- | Insurance 
| of 10 Years in Per Cent | | | ing Per | in tou 
| Increase | to Total Force of Total | | Increase A Capita of | to Toty 
in | Increasein| to Total | Popula- | in 2-Year | Popula- Stote 
| 1934 1944 | 10Vears | 10 Years in 1944 tion | 1942 1943 | 1944 | Period Number | Per Cent tion* Income’ 
- ~_ 
, -—_ f 2 % % % $ $ | $ | @ % | $ 
Alabama 573 | 612 | 42 .97 86 2.13 81 86 se 9 Be 76,412 — 2.6 | 361 }, 
Arizona. .. 136 | 231 69 39 24 48 21 2 | 3 , oe — 64,002 — 9.1 434 Us 
Arkaneas 396 483 22 35 51 1.34 51 S| | 8 | 1% | — 93,400 | — 5.0 308 Ma 
California 3,692 5,908 60 8.99 6.23 6.60 501 619 741 48 +279, 044 + 3.3 683 1.7 
Colorado. . 619 | 814 3 .79 86 .87 64 :) 97 52 — 15,793 1.4 879 2.5 
Connecticut 1,259 | 1,886 50 2.54 1.99 1.34 147 157 164 12 — 3,375 - 0.2 1,370 2.4 
Delaware 211 | 315 | 49 42 .33 .21 28 27 29 4 + 2,588 0.9 1,300 2.8 
District of Columbia 544 829 | 52 1.16 .87 .70 68 77 83 22 + 36,112 + 4.1 1,259 1.9 
Florida... ... 497 | 1,001 | 101 2.04 1.06 1.79 91 123 142 56 — 2,348 0.1 432 1.6 
Georgia 836 | 1,219 | 46 1.55 1.29 2.43 113 133 144 27 — 2,262 — 0.1 456 17 
Idaho nen 163 236 45 .30 .25 .40 21 25 29 38 + 33,370 + 6.7 502 15 
ee nn, EE | 5,732 7,062 | 23 5.40 7.45 5.83 544 606 586 8 + 34,243 + 0.4 1,248 2.5 
Indiana. .... | 1,832 2,304 | 50 | 3.13 2.43 2.58 193 213 250 29 + 21,164 + 0.6 936 2.0 
lowa . 1,366 1,769 30 1.64 1.87 1.71 129 153 174 35 — 49,061 — 2.1 | 851 23 
Kansas... 809 1,074 33 .67 1.13 1.34 108 115 126 17 6,880 0.4 715 1.8 
Kentucky... 777 1.065 37 1.17 1.12 1.98 89 96 109 22 103 , 388 3.8 488 1.8 
Louisiana... 638 903 41 1.07 .95 1.91 75 87 98 31 — 21,225 - 0.8 448 1.5 
Maine...... } 403 | 516 28 46 .54 .60 39 45 51 3 — 24,498 - 3.0 728 2.1 
Maryland. ‘ |} 1,004 | 1,531 52 2.14 1.62 1.61 130 140 150 | 15 + 35,783 + 1.7 865 21 
Massachusetts | 3,108 | 3,809 23 2.84 4.02 3.14 257 287 316 23 93,161 2.2 1,086 7.8 
Michigan 2,518 | 3,780 50 5.12 3.99 4.10 312 336 373 19 + 6,264 + 0.1 1,059 2.0 
Minnesota... . 1,522 | 2,030 33 2.06 2.14 1.89 141 167 192 36 — 69,180 - 2.7 968 2.7 
Mississippi. . 353 4e9 38 .59 52 1.64 45 46 55 22 55,896 - 2.5 253 1.3 
Missouri 2.193 | 2,763 26 2.31 2.92 2.71 224 227 255 14 ~ 160,958 - 4.3 | 947 2.4 
Montana... 232 | 303 31 .29 .32 35 22 26 29 32 19,371 4.0 | 770 1.9 
Nebraska 784 915 17 .53 96 .92 74 96 11 50 14,648 1.2 | 853 2.3 
Nevada... 42 73 74 .13 .08 .12 8 10 9 12 + 13,103 + 9.1 564 1.5 
New Hampshire 266 | 364 37 .40 .38 4 26 27 28 8 3,705 0.8 908 3.0 
New Jersey 2,885 | 4,201 46 5.34 4.43 3.14 310 329 387 25 — 67,393 1.6 | 1,304 2.5 
New Mexico 94 161 71 .27 17 .40 14 20 25 79 1,862 0.3 344 1.3 
New York 13, 151 | 15,641 19 10.10 16.50 9.53 976 1.080 1,283 31 — 227,677 1.8 1,515 2.7 
North Carolina 885 1,346 52 1.87 1.42 2.67 111 126 154 39 104,062 - 2.9 455 1.8 
North Dakota | 213 273 28 .24 .29 .40 23 31 40 74 — 14,682 2.7 549 1.4 
Sacer | 4,361 6,033 38 6.78 6.37 5.16 438 491 538 23 — 50,932 - 0.7 1,178 2.3 
Oklahoma 769 986 28 88 1.04 1.56 98 104 114 16 ~ 103,768 4.8 593 1.8 
Oregon. . don 534 785 47 1.02 .83 .92 68 77 90 32 : 3 21,474 1.7 756 1.8 
Penneyivania 6,285 | 8,220 | 31 7.85 8.67 6.98 597 657 712 19 — 220,434 2.3 1,143 2.6 
Rhode Island. . | 476 682 43 .43 72 -59 54 55 60 11 + 28,154 + 3.7 | 983 2.2 
South Carolina } 397 583 47 .75 .61 1.45 63 61 63 | 27,785 1.4 354 1.5 
South Dakota 224 | 276 23 21 29 .42 23 32 38 65 | 18,170 — 3.2 523 1.7 
Tennessee 851 | 1,129 33 1.13 1.19 2.17 104 111 124 19 89,039 — 3.0 503 2.1 
Texas. . 2,154 | 3,280 52 4.57 3.46 5.19 350 388 395 13 — 95,274 1.4 §92 1.6 
SG seckirie 243 | 384 | 58 .57 .40 46 40 47 53 32 26,751 - 4.2 738 2.0 
Vermont...... 205 | 253 | 23 18 .27 .23 16 21 22 37 16, 568 — §.1 865 2.6 
Virginia....... 918 1,429 | 56 2.07 1.51 2.41 126 139 158 25 £121! 101 + 3.9 523 1.7 
Washington... 918 1,336 45 1.70 1.41 1.55 132 141 164 24 + 22,081 + 1.1 769 | 1.5 
West Virginia £83 760 30 .72 80 1.29 63 72 78 24 — 38,410 2.2 601 | 1.9 
Wisconsin... 1,660 2,380 43 2.92 2.51 2.24 164 188 228 39 34,966 1.2 962 | 2.4 
Wyoming 106 141 33 .14 .15 .19 12 4 16 33 + 2,675 + 1.1 642 1.6 
Totals 70.116 | 94,763 35 100.00 100.00 100.00 7,385 8,256 9,263 25 1,403,048 1.0 902 2.1 
* Ordinary and Group insurance. 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
1934 to 1934 to 1944 1942 to 1944 1942 to 1944 
New York... 2,490 Nevada 31 New York 307 South Carolina t 
California 2,216 Wyoming 35 California 240 Delaware.... J 
Commayheasia. 1,935 || Vermont 48 Pennsylvania 115 Nevada ! 
Ohio... : 1,672 || South Dakota 52 Ohio , 100 New Hampshire : 
Iinois 1,330 North Dakota 60 New Jersey... 77 Wyoming... { 
New Jersey 1,316 New Mexico 67 Wisconsin. . . 64 Rhode Island f 
Michigan... .. 1,262 Montana. . 71 Michigan... . 61 Vermont. .... f 
Texas 1,126 Idaho. . . ‘ 72 Massachusetts 59 Alabama ! 
Indiana 772 Arkansas 87 Indiana. ..... 57 Montana ' 
Wisconsin 720 Arizona 95 Minnesota 51 Arkansas 


COMPREHENSIVE picture 
A of the life insurance business, 

State by State—a vaiuable 
guide for executives—is presented 
in the tables above. At a glance, 
it is possible to find the amount of 
insurance written, premiums paid, 
losses paid and insurance in force 
in any state in the Union. One can 
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obtain from this survey an esti- 
mate of the standing of life insur- 
ance as contrasted with the changes 
in population of the respective 
states. “The Spectator Life Year 
Book” serves as the source of this 
study. One of the major sections 
of The Year Book deals exclusive- 
iy with life insurance by states and 


for further details as to the re 
sults attained by individual com 
panies should be consulted. 

The table on ordinary insurant 
gives the amount of insurance writ 
ten and outstanding in millions 0 
dollars. This table shows that on De 
cember 31, 1934, $70,116,000,000 d 
insurance was in force on an 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Thousands) ¢ 
(Source—Spectator Life Year Book) 
' INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Ratio | WRITTEN Amount | Ratio“of 
Amount | | Per Cent | Per Cent (In Thousands) of ; Amount 
Paid fer STATES | } | Of State of (Source—Spectator Life Year Book) | Insurance | Paid for 
| Per Cent | Increasein | Insurance | Out- 
in 19a -) of 10 Years | in Increase | standing in 1944 
to Total | Increase | to Total | Forceto | Per Cent | in | Per Capita | to Total 
State | in Increase in | = in | oof of Total | | 2-Year | of State 
ame 1934 1944 | 10Years | 10 Years | — on| 1942 | 1943 | ©1944 | Period | Population | Income 
ne | meer eee | — ee | | won ‘eerie ‘eee 
$ = i % % % oe os 2. Oe 
% | Mabama 125,097 | 621, 943 317.2 4.20 | 1.87 2.13 "8, 939 111,965 159,444 | 37 | (185 1.19 
fig | Arizona 1,140 a 25 09 48 7.455; 8,128, 7,638 | 2 39 4 
1's | Arkansas 48 ,6R? 110; 240 | 126.5 65 | 142 1.34 30.748 |  31,410| 35,672 | 16 62 39 
14 | California 552,587 | 1,043,713 | 88.9 5.20 3.94 6.60 114,994 | 115,205 114,250, —1 119 28 
17 | Colorado 75,076 | | 114,351 82.3 | 41 | 148 87 13,912) 13,954, 14,368 | 3 100 136 
25 , 
Connecticut 436,812 580,281; 32.8 | 1.52 | 2.19 1.34 45,134; 41,942| 40,672) —10 327 83 
2.4 | Delaware 66,048 | 101,572) 53.8 38 | 38 21 11,192/ 10,968) 10,003) —11 358 92 
28 | District of Columbia 141,350 527 | 61.7 92 | 86 70 40:387|  40,985| 41,344 2 247 60 
1s | Florida. 127,038 | 475,180 | 274.0 3.69 | 1.79 1.79 132,087 | 152,177| 157,444 19 201 | 96 
1g | Georgia 226,839 | 668,582 | 194.7 4.68 | 2.52 2.43 188,705 | 182,054 | 188,398 0 207 1.21 
17 | j | } 
\daho 6,380 10,505 64.6 4 | .O .40 826 | 927 52 20 .08 
1.5 | Mlinols 1,172,990 | 1,812,482, 54.5 6.77 | 6.85 5.83 193,170 173,318 | 161,370 ~17 234 85 
25 | Indiana 505,955 | 800,365 58.2 3.12 | 3.02 2.58 1224 99.768 | 93,676 =~ “8 ‘72 
20 | low 113,337 | 176,071 55.3 66 | 66 1.71 19,026 19.760! 17,437 -8 7% 28 
2.3 | Kansas 101,152 | 177,690 | 75.7 81 | 8? 1.34 25,923 25,994 | 24,786 =~ @ 1000 | tw 
1.8 + | 
Kentucky......... 228,125 409,791 | 79.6 1.92 | 1.55 98 80,680 83,306 65,831, —18 156 81 
1.8 | Louisiana 136,728 | 243,364 | 78.0 1.13 | 62 | 1.9 39,652;  44,257| 45,970 16 | 96 46 
15 | Maine | 108,712 | 143.772 32.2 37 54 60 14.129; 13,952; 12,539 = 181 65 
2.1 § Marviand 412,434 | 667,698 | 61.9 2.70 2.52 1.61 99.218 87,432| 88,181; —11 314 1.04 
2.1 | Massachusetts 1,097,320 | 1,352,266 | 23.2 | 2.70 | 5.11 3.14 123,984 | 120,525; 117,447; —5 325 96 
7.8 | 
Michigan 492,979 | 968,067; 96.4 | 5.03 | 3.66 4.10 111,574| 97,254 92,978) 17 178 49 
2.0 | Minnesota | 156,727 | 239,214 52.6 87 90 1.89 24,295 | 23,242 21,491 | —12 95 36 
2.7 | Mississippi ,508 | 95, 883 177.9 65 36 1.64 32.785 | 37,224 | 845 | 22 44 43 
1.3 | Missouri | §24,658 | 731,509 39.4 2.19 2.76 2.71 | 105,327/ 103,657 | 105,465 0 204 72 
2.4 | Montana | 12,347 | 47,533 42.0 | .05 07 35 | 1,281, ~—«*1:,378 1,311 2 | 8 13 
1.9 | 
Nebraska | 84,703 | 78,799 | 44.0 25 30 92 8.355!  8,460| 8,489 1 | 65 .23 
2.3 | Nevada 406 1,859 | 357.9 | 01 01 "12 57 | 8 | 7 —88 12 04 
1.5 | New Hampshire 86,841 | 116.911) 34.6 32 44 34 10,855 | 11,398 10,889 | 0 256 1.09 
3.0 | New Jersey 1,252,494 | 1,575,563 25.8 3.42 | 5.95 3.14 129/299 | 120,043 | 115,654 11 378 1.01 
2.5 | New Mexico 4.717 29,864 | 533.1 . aa 40 9821! = 8.111 7.0 ~29 56 19 
1.3 | 
New York... 3,524,912 | 3,549,321 | 7 26 13.41 9.53 286,414 | 265,463 | 255,544 — 281 68 
2.7 § North Carolina... | "231,542 | "629,250/ 171.8 | 4.21 | 2.38 2.67 | 148,892| 157,600| 160,779 | * 178 92 
1.8 9 North Dakota | 167 | 865 | 418.0 1 | 40 3 2 | 2| —88 2 01 
1.4 9 Ohio... 1,118,£03 | 1,865,792 | 66.8 7.92 7.05 5.16 246,146 | 219,301 | 219,835) —11 273 76 
23. | Oklahoma 79,657 | '147,805| 85.5 72 56 | 1.56 32,512 | 31,825 30,030|  — 8 S 7 
1.8 } | | | 
Oregon... | 34,847 | 59,716) 71.4 26 23 .92 4,450|  4,513| — 4,260 -¢ 49 14 
1.8 ff Pennsylvania. | 2,060,001 | 3,100,936 | 50.5 11.03 11.71 98 327,349 | 297,554 | 286,838 ~ 335 1.03 
2.6 | Rhode Island | 209/945 | '277,549 32.2 72 1.05 59 | 23,395| 20,319)  20,600/  —12 356 1.07 
2.2 § South Carolina 174,686 | 508,678 | 191.2 3.54 1.92 | 1.45 223/833 | 143.297| 152,495| —32 264 1.57 
1.5 § South Dakota 178 1,124) 831.5 01 | 42 16 | 4 | 3 —81 2 01 
1.7 ! 
Tennessee | 208,900 12,724] 145.4 | 3.22 | 1.94 2.17 153,012 | 157,337 | 160,658 5 179 93 
2.1 § Texas. | 298,568 | 864,937) 189.7 | 6.00 3.27 | 5.19 268,050 264.921| 253,207 -—6 126 48 
1.6 & Utah... | 27,728 50,893 83.5 : 2 oe 46 6.411, 6,208) 4,679 ~27 84 28 
2.0 § Vermont | 41,573 49,954 | 20.2 08 19 .23 5,136 4,733 | 5,069 -1 161 63 
28 Virginia | 255,662 574,980 | 124.9 3.38 2.17 2.41 137,768 | 136,744 | 130,593 -5 | 180 .89 
1. | 
Washington 94,168 | 132,157 40.3 .40 50 1.55 10,098 9,894 9,367 =a 64 18 
1.5 | West Virginia. | 113,341 | 240,564 | 112.2 1.35 | 9 1.29 48.743 | 47,750 51,390 5 | 140 60 
1.9 J Wisconsin | 256,330 | 386,670 50.8 1.38 1.46 2.24 31,105 30,657 29/649 ~5 130 “44 
Hy Wyoming 936 1,693 80.9 01 .01 1 43 6 | 5 ~88 7 .02 
d | — — - ——— a ne — nam 
> Totals 17,035,812 | 26,474,401 55.4 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 3,783,209 | 3,586,919 | 3,828,572 1 200 68 
lc zs Se | 1 
10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Less Gains 
Sains in Insurance in Force from in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written from in Insurance Written from 
om 1934 to 1944 1934 to 1944 1942 to 1944 
Pennsylvania 1,040,935 North Dakota 698 Alabama 43,505 South Carolina —71,338 
{ Ohio... ae 747,289 Wyoming. . 757 . ar 20,089 Pennsylvania —40,511 
If Minos... .. 639,492 South Dakota 946 North Carolina 11,887 Hlinois —31, 
1 Texas... 566 , 369 Nevada. ...... 1,453 Tennessee... 7,646 ee —30,870 
1B California 491,116 Idaho. ..... 4,125 Mississippi 7,060 || Ohio sauotecs —26,311 
1% Michigan 475, 088 Montana... . 5,186 ||  Louisiana............. 6,318 Michigan... . —19,200 
1B Georgia... 441,743 Vermont 8,381 || Arkansas... 4,924 Kentucky.............. —14,849 
t8 North Carolina. 397, 708 Utah 23, 165 West Virginia ’ 2,647 eh ay — 14,843 
1B Alabama he 396 , 846 Arizona 4.058 || District of Columbia. ...... 598 New Jersey +13,645 
Florida 348, 142 Nebraska 24,096 WI sac nbkisiicsssce 456 Maryland ~11,037 
ne re§ Cated state basis. Ten years later, ed an increase in insurance. Twen- 74 per cent, and New Mexico, 71 
com at the end of December 31, 1944, ty-nine states showed an increase per cent. It is interesting to note 
this total had been increased by greater than the national average, that of the twelve states having 
irant§ Practically $24,000,000,000 and to- while 20 states registered averages the largest percentage of increase 
writ taled $94,763,000,000 of insurance. less than that for the country as a only two are included in the table 
ms 0!f This was an increase of 35 per cent whole. Twelve states had an in- showing the ten states with the 
om De§ in the ten-year period. crease in excess of 50 per cent. The largest amount of increase. 
}00d§ During the ten-year period, 1934- three highest were Florida with an The farm states, though not 
» all§ 44, every state in the Union show- increase of 101 per cent, Nevada. (Concluded on page 24) 
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AGAIN; through the insurance press, the New York 
Life Insurance Company heartily congratulates and 
pays tribute to every member of its 1945 Top Club, 
$200,000 Club and $100,000 Club. 
These successful men and women deserve high 
recognition for their outstanding accomplishments. 
Nylic Club membership is an honor which reflects high 


personal achievement and merits the admiration of 


fellow agents and the respect of friends and clients. 

Paying for a total of $374,731,200 of new business 
during the past Club year, the 1,598 Club members 
averaged $234,500 which is a distinct increase over 
1944 averages. 

More particularly, the New York Life salutes the 
1945 Top Club membership, the Top Club President, 
Officers of the Advisory Board, Vice-Presidents-at-Large, 
and Departmental Vice-Presidents. The average pro- 








‘a Pe 
LOUIS P. KRAUS BROWN C. WOODBURY IRVING FREED 
Third > Nyli Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic 
tang VY | " San Francisco, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
$1,508,730 $1,194,360 $1,044,000 


Chairman, Advisory Board 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Vice-Chairman, Advisory Board 


OFFICERS OF 
THE 1945 
NYLIC TOP CLUB 











HARRY A. McCOLL 
Third Degree Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
$1,920,250» 
President 


duction of $416,917 of the 395 members of the Top Club 
in 1945 was some $27,000 greater than the average oi 
the Top Club members the previous year. Thi 
increase is even more significant when it is realized 
that the average 1944. Top Club business showed an 
increase of 30 per cent over the 1943 Club. 

Harry A. McColl of Colorado Springs, Colorad 
and a graduate of the University of Colorado, is Preside 
of the 1945 Top Club. With $1,920,250 of paid Clu 
business, Mr. McColl made one of the best productior 
records in Club History. Mr. McColl has represented 
the New York Life since 1926 and since 1933 has been 
a continuous member of the Top Club. 

The New York Life is proud of the accomplish 
ments of Nylic Club Members during the past year 
Their fine records reflect the progress being made b 


the New York Life Field Force. 








Vice-Chairman, Advisory Boa: ‘ 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. *. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 


JOHN R. ROUTSONG 
Second Degree Nylic 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,474,219 


GEO. G. CLARKEN 
Senior Nylic 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,271,600 





DEPARTMENTAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 





LOUIS K. SIMS RUDOLF LEITMAN 
Senior Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Los Angeles, Calif Detroit, Michigan 


LOUIS F. CALLEY DON C. KITE 
Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Charleston, W. Va. Morgantown, W. Va. 





WILLIAM J. CUSICK SEYMOUR M.GROSS 
Senior Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








l. M. KANARISH 
Third Degree Nylic 


D. M. AUSTIN 
Third Degree Nylic 


JOHN O. HAWKINS 


51 


A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$1,441,467 


REED W. BRINTON 


First Degree Nylic, C.L.U. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,239,115 


JOSEF E. JOSEPHS 
Second Degree Nylic, C.L.U. 


Charlotte, N. 


ERLE L. COLLINS 


First Degree Ny lic 


San Francisco, Calif 


PAUL HEYMANN 


Freshman Nylic 
Providence, R. I. 








K. L. VAN LEUVEN 
Second Degree Nylic 


THEO. KRAEMER 
Third Degree Nylic 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GEORGE E. BIVINS 
Third Degree Nylic 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ROBERT A, DAVIES 
Second Degree Nylic,C.L.U. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,399,850 


EDWIN T. GOLDEN 
Second Degree Nylic,C.L.l 
San Francisco, Calif. 
$1,045,261 


H. H. OXMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
New York, N. Y 





PARIS U. STEWART 
Freshman Nylic 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


PETER PALMER 
Third Degree Nyli 


Toronto, Canad 


a ME. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
BY STATES 


(Concluded from page 21) 


showing any startling percentage 
increase, are nevertheless still con- 
tinuing to show an upward trend. 
Farms and farm families, since the 
start of the war, have increased 
perceptively their purchases of life 
insurance. This rise in the pur- 
chase of life insurance reflects not 
only better conditions on the farms 
of our country but continued reali- 
zation by the farmer of the impor- 
tance of life insurance to the secur- 
ity of his farm and his family. The 
farmers of the country have this 
year alone purchased well over half 
a billion dollars worth of life in- 
surance protection. 

Rural housewives have increased 
their purchases of life insurance by 
nearly 100% above the pre-war lev- 
els of 1941. In number of poli- 
cies bought, they now represent ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all farm 
purchasers. 

The sale of life insurance to bus- 
iness also has registered a consis- 
tent growth. This has resulted, in 
the main, from the continued 
siphoning of men from offices to 
the armed forces. Hence women, in 
steadily increasing numbers, have 
become important adjuncts to the 
business world and have, in turn, 
greatly increased their purchases 
of life insurance. 

The table on industrial insurance 
gives the amounts of insurance 
written and in force in thousands 
of dollars. At the beginning of 
the last decade (December 31, 1934) 
$17,035,812,000 of industrial insur- 
ance was in force on an allocated 
state basis. Ten years later, an 
increase of $9,438,589,000 had been 
achieved, making the total of in- 
dustrial insurance outstanding at 
the end of 1944 $26,474,401,000— 
an increase of 55 per cent. 


Thirty states had increases great- 
er than the national average during 
this period and nineteen had in- 
creases less than average. New 
York showed the least increase in 
insurance in force during the dec- 
ade under discussion. 

Arizona and New Mexico show- 
ed the largest percentage gains 
over this ten-year period, Arizona 
having an increase over one thou- 
sand per cent and New Mexico 533 
per cent. 

All of the Southern States show- 
ed appreciable increases over the 
ten-year period 1934-44, in con- 
junction with most of the highly 
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industrial states—perhaps indicat- 
ing their growing industrialization. 

The supplementary tables pre- 
sented on pages 20 and 21 gave 
the ten states having the largest 
gains of insurance in force from 
1934-44. Included in this number, 
of course, are the states having 
larger populations and therefore, 
greater purchasing power. They 
are not, as a rule, those which 
showed the largest rate of increase. 
California, Illinois, Penna., New 
York and Ohio top the list in this 
category, as might be expected 
from the influence of the war and 
war-related activities. These states 
are also among the largest in pop- 
ulation. 

Additional columns in the tables 
show the relationship of insurance 
in force in the individual states to 
the total insurance in force in the 
United States, as well as the re- 
lationship of the population in 
each state to the total population 
in the United States. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that: 

New York with 10% per cent of 
the total population has only 16.50 
per cent of the nation’s ordinary 
insurance in force and 13.41 per 
cent of industrial insurance in 
force. 

Illinois with 6 per cent of the 
population accounts for 5.83 per 
cent of ordinary and 7 per cent of 
industrial insurance in force. 

California with 5% per cent of 
the population has 6.23 per cent of 
ordinary and 3.94 per cent of in- 
dustrial insurance in force. 

+» Pennsylvania with 7% per cent 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











of the population had 8.67 per cen; 
of ordinary and 12 per cent of jp. 
dustrial insurance. 

Ohio with 5% per cent of popy. 
lation accounted for 6.37 per cen; 
of ordinary and 7.05 per cent of jp. 
dustrial insurance in force. 

New insurance written is give) 
for the years 1942-43-44, allocates 
by states, and the percentage jp. 
crease for the two-year period for 
both ordinary and industrial jp. 
surance. Two additional column; 
give the estimated change in {¢. 
vilian population in both numbers 
and amounts, broken down by 
states. These statistics were fur. 
nished by the Census Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce. 

From this record of the range 
of increase or decrease in popula- 
tion as between the several states, 
deductions may be made as to the 
influence of population shifts 
caused by war conditions, etc., on 
life insurance purchases and main- 
tenance. Nevada had the largest 
increase in population — 9.1 per 
cent. Idaho ranked next with 67 
per cent while the District of Co- 
lumbia, due to the great influx of 
workers to the government offices 
concentrated there, ran third. 

States which had a high percent- 
age loss of civilian population in- 
clude Arizona, 9.1 per cent, Arkan- 
sas, 5.0 per cent, Oklahoma, 4.8 per 
cent, and Missouri, 4.3 per cent. 

New York had the largest 
amount of insurance outstanding 
per capita—$1,515 of ordinary in- 
surance and $281 of industrial in- 
surance—or a total of $1,796 for 
every man, woman and child in 
cluded in the census. Other states 
with large per capita insurance in 
force are Connecticut $1,370 ordi- 
nary and $327 industrial; New 
Jersey $1,304 ordinary, $378 indus- 
trial; Delaware $1,300 ordinary, 
$358 industrial; District of Colum- 
bia $1,259 ordinary, $247 indus- 
trial; and Illinois $1,248 ordinary 
and $234 industrial. 

During 1944, 2.1 per cent of the 
national income was paid for ordi- 
nary insurance and .66 per cent for 
industrial insurance. 

Incidentally, it is interesting te 
observe that there were 16 states 
which had a ratio of payment for 
ordinary life insurance higher 
than the national rate; three States 
matched the national while 2% 
states had a rate below the national 
figure. 

Industrial insurance buyin®£ 
showed 20 states with a rate high- 
er than the rate for the country 4 
a whole. 
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“What will you do for 
money every month 
when the proceeds of my 
present life insurance 
have been exhausted?” 


Massachisells e MLL Life Irniswvance Company 


Bertrand J. Perry, Chairman of the Board SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS Alexander T. Maclean, President 








DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS SINCE 1900 
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$\-8) & 
cs Se| = | 
ee = Cash in 
= 5 = Real Estate | Real Estate Total Total Collateral | Premium Loans to Office Deferred 
Oo |=0/ Fo! Year Owned Mortgages Bonds Stocks Loans Notes Policyholders | and Bank | Premiums 

239 | 66 | 305 | 1944 | $1,061,434,75S| $6,674,550,465| $28,537,436,264| $703,805,004| $3,688,114| $89,259,916] $2,044,496,178| $710,889,907| $575,552,194 sta 
239 | 66 | 305 | 1943 | 1,349,926,965| 6, 939] 24,687,751,592| 605,614,844) 5,397,706) 97,373,994) 2,275,775,760) 874,514,501) 542,861,757 

237 | 66 | 303 | 1942 | 1,658,700,749| 6,712,070,365| 21,428,704, 558,665,150) 5,955,427 ,.230| 2,587,359,673| 724,869,562) 527, 

238 | 66 | 304 | 1941 | 1,873,038,586| 6,427,699,736] 18,942,695,574| 550,946,490| 8,830,074) 104,788,670] 2,814,289,260| 877,405,162) 521,351,861 

239 | 66 | 305 | 1940 | 2,059,985,765| 5,957,904,221 544,268,842| 8,632,882) 114,767,895) 2,976,108,141/ 1,048,429,325/ 508,128,370 

240 | 66 | 306 | 1939 | 2,133,633,964| 5,669,198, 852,081} 536,197,895] 5,626,547) 125,443,739] 3,122,227,729) 929,797,887 892,337; 

240 | 66 | 306 | 1938 | 2,177,300,720| 5,444,459, 14,381,450,998 705,667; 7,015,908) 163,101,326) 3,225,832, 769,605,813 638, 

242 | 66 | 308 | 1937 | 2,190,494,006| 5,229,414,535 512,935,034,  8,617,664| 171,224,737] 3,228,259,157| 725,618,717) 474,566,273 

250 | 65 | 315 | 1936 | 2,144,188,625| 5,111,437, 11,782,425,901 074,362! 9,876, 181,876,337] 3,229,318,098) 842,266,723) 464,119,737 n ( 
275 | 65 | 340 | 1935 | 1,986,132,729] 5,339,860,364 964,946,595; 531,377, 12,759,589} 184,808,932) 3,354,800,364) 828,597,879) 459,710,145 0 
248 |.65 | 313 | 1934 | 1,689,083,484| 5,856,609, 8, 189] 437,882,520! 15,079,934) 155,660,310) 3,502,114,676) 613,268,083) 456,395,526 

252 | 66 | 318 | 1933 | 1,264,389,006) 6,681,652,321) 7,117,321,318] 439,935,016] 19,502,626, 167,986,105] 3,601,370, 451,425,372) 449,299,899 

260 | 68 | 328 | 1932 | 933,947,996] 7,316,093, 6,766,924,729 564, 23,648, 139,181,956) 3,666,570,007 852,430) 461,683,581 

274 | 68 | 342 1931 | 683,234,746] 7,652,287,150| 6,723,735,232| 517,565,17C| 31,322,870) 116, 3,252,290,710| 178,661,510) 466,632,976 

283 | 69 | 352 | 1930 547,562,161 7,577,943,941| 6,352,333,206| 465,951,112) 31,008,034) 100,798,448) 2,706,213,747| 152,216,379) 439,893,966 

285 | 68 | 353 | 1929 463,864,187! 7,297,308,606| 5,923,888,925) 356,342, 31,605,138} 89,280,674) 2,290,079,713| 146,994,405) 399,470,972 

266 | 65 | 331 | 1928 402,549,697| 6,760,792,001| 5,577,191,956) 232,877,735) 32,911,935) 81,701, 1,918,436,820| 140,858,475) 357,440,331 | 
261 | 58 | 319 | 1927 350,365,637) 6,183,591,304| 5,078,452,601) 102,093,885) 27,467, 78,626,104! 1,706,347,366) 133,485,812) 315,201,688 qu 
273 | 49 | 322 | 1926 303,417,616) 5,564,257,488) 4,592,911,802) 89,395,494) 25,514,071 71,481,305) 1,527,908,362| 116,682,897} 283,992,819 

248 | 60 | 308 | 1925 265,937,751| 4,799,216,486| 4,331,288,480| 81,461,513) 20,415,797) 66,564,904) 1,378,942,338) 124,252,311) 251,848,058 

243 | 54 | 297 | 1924 238,652,554) 4,174,768,771| 4,049,°31,785) 48,644, 18,093, 67,131,069] 1,761,173,658) 126,854,800) 221,049,074 

242 | 49 | 291 | 1923 243,058,192| 3,661,910,395| 3,815,846,046) 24,449,411 57,640,23€| 1,163,091,518} 119,961,012) 195,861,709 

241 | 45 | 286 | 1922 197,167,199) 3,122,166,882| 3,657,615,172| 54,482,806) 25,701,426) 62,487,065] 1,078,240,954) 126,843,697) 178,341,763 

244 | 44 | 288 | 1921 186,888, 2,792,259,598|  3,346,489,722| 112,627,118] 29,907,223) 65,402,139) 992,670,881) 119,903,451) 152,560,326 

235 | 37 | 272 | 1920 172,010,908) 2,174,863,244) 3,588,728,120) 51,355,627) 41,301,118] 38,566,605) 820,348,747) 124,747,016) 130,923,472 

228 | 38 | 266 | 1919 168,829,341} 2,084,312,253) 3,248,960,182) 73,320,227) 27,763, 35,958,642) 768,981,739) 110,658,585) 111,398,052 Ser 
210 | 30 | 240 | 1918 178,525,415| 2,133,727,783| 3,008,512,883| 81,980,999) 17,730, 33. 769,913,575; 85,540,819) 98,252,790 

214 | 27 | 241 | 1917 251,583) 2,020,873,662| 2,536,285,638| 83,283,515 775,930,439} 104,249,639) 87,102,806 

213 | 28 | 241 | 1916 173,964,782) 1,892,607,916| 2,309,218,646) 83,364,248 752,950,280} 109,634,423) 78,932,793 

208 | 29 | 238 | 1915 173,367,237} 1,779,279,016] 2,094,687,842| 81,056,074 747,116,156) 114,284,715) 73,474,974 

219 | 31 | 250 | 1914 171,173,551) 1,706,365,405| 1,981,751,698) 82,552,532 703,640,172) 95,160,368) 68,832,680 

229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 165,648,871| 1,617,873,512| 1,908,943,09@; 85,879,873 629,325,113] 73,112,720} 63,397,935 

224 | 26 | 250 | 1912 248, 1,485,103,814) 1,859,523,581| 95,906,396 559,124,999] 67,041,884) 58,290,809 

219 | 21 | 240 | 1911 170,799,114| 1,358,488,374| 1,787,969,415| 99,882,124 512,189,723 625, §5,052,362 re¢ 
198 | 16 | 214 | 1910 172,960,857; 1,227,231,592| 1,659,845,447| 129,622,493) 18,941,120) 2495,009,854)............. 71,112,566} 50,955,665 

173 | 16 | 189 | 1909 166,712,430) 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,321 560,728; 19,547,873) 2446,276,468)............. 47,692,111} 46,224,274 

157 | 14 | 171 | 1908 874, 253,140] 1,452,827,572 47,405,112} 41,499,083 

146 | 14| 160 | 1907 | 169,968,545] 921,166,712| 1,280,359,71 47,318,707} 38,690,897 

122 | 16 | 138 | 1906 170,020,809 1 1 46,452,082} 33,825,874 

98 | 14| 112] 1905| 170,616,599 218] 1,212,636.997 48,099,132} 29,642,791 

79} 14] 93 | 1904 875, 671,577,813} 1,067,027,851 45,879,455| 24,636,705 

79 | 13} 92) 1903 178,185,960 897,722,617 43,312,581} 21,143,827 

68 | 12} 90 | 1902 | 170,152,287 872,087, 38,904,365) 20,954,270 u 
67} 13 80) 1901 165,530,075) 515,000, b807,313,520 34,327,172| 20,046,842 

61} 15 76 1900 158,119,116} 500,000, b703,321,29€ 33,268,627 19,275,879) 


























a—Includes loans to policyholders. | b—Approximate. 























at a slower rate than 
all building and loan 


in banks, and 
the assets of 
associations. 


insurance companies could and di 
invest in any and all types of in 
vestments—quite a few highly spec- 


1944 total life insurance in 


I: the years between 1900 and 
force in United States compan- 


investments. Previous to that 4 a 





ies grew from $8,600,000,000 to 
$149,100,000,000. In 1900 there 


The growth of life insurance as- 
sets is interrelated with the level 


ulative. The regulations gover- 


were 76,000,000 people in the premium method of life insurance ing investments, as a result of thi 
United States of whom only 10,- operation. The level premium basis investigation changed the charat- 
000,000 owned life insurance. By requires the accumulation of re- ter of the life insurance portfolio} 1—Any 
the end of 1944, the population was _—_ serve funds in order that contract- New stock buying was not permit} especia 
135,000,000, of whom 70,000,000 or ed obligations of the companies ted. At around the same time — 
better than one-half, owned life in- | may be discharged upon their ma- railroad holdings declined and famj ;,,,. 
surance. In 1900, the correspond-  turity. As these reserve liabilities mortgage purchases increased pre : 
ing average per capita coverage of grow, the assets of the life insur- portionately. ate 
those who owned any life insur- ance companies must increase cor- During World War I and Worl : ea 
ance was approximately $850. To-  respondingly. War II U. S. Government bond} “"S" 
day it is more than five times that All of the money which a life were bought in heavy volume by} 4—Los: 
figure or about $4,400. insurance company takes in will life insurance companies. At the plained 
In other words, in considering be paid out ultimately. The money close of 1944 the companies hai} 5_Nor 
the industry’s growth since 1900, reserved for life insurance, to- approximately $16,400,000,000—r or color 
it is significant to record, first, gether with all increments, is either 40 per cent of their total assets—in- ithe 


that the average person owning life 
insurance today has more than five 
times the amount owned in 1900, 
and second, that better than one- 
half the population owns life insur- 
ance today whereas approximately 
only one-eighth of the population 


owned life insurance at the begin- Insurance Income was Used in that year there has been a constait 
ing of the century. 1944,” elsewhere in this issue.) decrease, however, so that todaj 
Until the depression of 1930, the The Armstrong investigation, real estate owned by life insuranc 


assets of all life insurance compan- 
ies grew at approximately the same 
rate as savings and time deposits 
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paid to policyholders or beneficiar- 
ies, paid back as dividends to pol- 
icyholders, added to the reserve to 
assure the payment of claims at 
maturity, or used in the various 
expenses of the business. (See 
“How Each Dollar of Total Life 


which took place early in the twen- 
tieth century, exerted the first pot- 
ent influence upon life insurance 


vested in United States Governmet! 
bonds. The depression, with the 
foreclosures necessitated on farm 
and city properties, resulted in it- 
surance companies becoming large 
owners of real estate. Such holé- 
ings reached a peak in 1937. Sine 


companies consists almost entirely 
of home office buildings, branch 
offices and subsidiary plants. 
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Cancer has its hopeful side! 





| gs 


CAA 


It 






starts small, as a malignant growth of cells at 


one point in the pe 


? @ . By 
= 
bh 9 





; body, and may spread 


quickly. aa But fortunately cancer often 


sends out danger signals, 


“a recognition, and if treated 






usually be checked. RA | 





1—Any unusual lump or thickening. 
especially in the breast. 

2—Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 

3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly when it occurs about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 

4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 

5—Noticeable changes in tlic form, size. 


or color of a mole or wart. 


6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 


Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong, that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 


At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
100 women who came for examination 
because they recognized a warning sign 
proved not to have cancer. 


The important fact is they were exam- 
ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
who had cancer increased their chances 
of a permanent cure. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDEN! 
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properly, it can 


There have been tremendous increases 
in medical knowledge and skill, and 
many improvements in diagnosis and 
technical care. 

But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 

No medicines can cure cancer. Be- 
ware of quacks and those who promise 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 

Only three things can check, destroy, 
or remove cancer . . . X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 

If you wish more complete informa- 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, upon 
request, a free booklet, “There Is Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 





Tuts advertisement is one of a contin- 
uing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of our national health 
and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in magazines with a total circu- 
lation in excess of 30,000,000, including 
Collier's, Time, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, 


and Redbook. 


Parents’, 
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Gain and Loss Exhibit 





Net Increase Gain from 
Total Gain | Net Profit Earnings Dividends | Dividends | in General Miscel- 
from from Taxes after to Policy- to Stock- | Contingency laneous 


Investment Incurred Taxes i holders Reserve Items 


Insurance 





Acacia Mutual... . $1,397,982 $152,540 $505,743 | $1,044,779 ' A eeyTreTee 
Aetna Life oO 8.546, 12,534,256 y 17,274,958 22.03 2,703 ,068 $900,000 |$11,650,000 |$a3,261,591 
American National. , 180, 83,770 2,264,366 ,024, 1,239,948 J . 400, 000 
ee 302,702 . 497 ,732 . ’ 1,000 100,000 

Bankers Life, lowa. . . me s 3,166,439 . 8,240,602 | ,219, nw 7, 


Bankers Life, Neb... .. | , 220, 150, 220 1,070,211 . , 502 40,000 356,742 
Berkshire Life . 9 197, 379,700 ¥ <eceman a 
Business Men’s Assur. ‘ d 068 207,478 590 | ‘ 100,000 
Calif.-Western States. . oe 784,299 a 446 335,849 
168, : ; 


Central Life, lowa.... . ‘ 
Columbian National... . 268 ,992 . di, 240,000 
153,419 % 50,000 

360, 000 


Columbus Mutual... .... 
Connecticut General. ... 1,787,664 
Connecticut Mutual. . . 1,887,958 oes 
Continental American 134, 203 100,420 
1,250, 000 
165, 000 
** "406,000 
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Continental Assurance . 474,769 
Life 2,088 
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Fidelity Mutual... .. 


Franklin Life... .. 
a. 
Great Southern... . 
Guarantee Mutual 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 


Home Life, N.Y... . 
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Kansas City Life... . 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Lincoin National........ 
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Mutual Life, N.Y......__ 
Mutual Trust........ 


National Life & Acc. 
National Life, Vermont 

New England Mutual. ... 
New York Life.......... 
North American Reinsurance 


Northwestern Mutual... 
Northwestern National 
Occidental Life, Calif... 
Ohio National........ 
Ohio State Life 


Pacific Mutual— Par. 
—Non-Par. 

Pan American 

Penn Mutual......... 

Phoenix Mutual 

Provident Mutual 
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.735, 405 . svepeee 24,578, 197 
as 536,620 ’ 3,033 1,240,311 
134,431 


; ° 194,843 
—215,341 682,340 267,297 


101 , 282 ,031, 922,538 
5,807,553 
1,527,557 

106 , 282 

79,690 


63,518 596 466 
4,145,777 | 3,486,537 


Reliance Life. ... 
Southland Life.... 
Southwestern Life... 
State Life, Ind... .. 


State Mutual, Mass. 
Travelers Insurance. 
Union Central. ...... 
United Benefit... . 
Volunteer State 


West Coast , 
Western & Southern 
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} | | 
149,066 | 447,399 | 
| 1,178,051 2,908,408 | | | : 





* Data in this table was taken from the “Gain & Loss Exhibit” of the Spectator Life Insurance Year Book. For balance of companies, see Year Book. 
a—Net gain from accident and liability department. 

po in carve creas eres in valuation basis. 

c ’ . 

@ Includes $307,279 cost of retiring capital stock and interest thereon, and $120,239 gains from accident and health departments. 

f—Includes $83,220 gain from casualty department. 
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They’re all 
cheering for the 


MUTUAL LIFETIME 
COMPENSATION PLAN 


\ 

Two years ago we announced the Lifetime contract to give increased com- 
pensation to the quality producer who seeks a professional career in Life 
Insurance. The new contract rewards career underwriters for quality and 
persistency of business, as well as for volume. It provides three new 
added sources of income (a) a SERVICE FEE paid annually on premiums 
after the 10th Policy Year (b) EFFICIENCY INCOME, based on the quality 
of business produced over a period of years and (c) LIBERAL RETIREMENT 
INCOME at age 65. 
















90% of our men who write $100,000 and more yearly in new business 
have chosen the Lifetime Plan. They enthusiastically hail this Plan as 
one which makes Field Underwriting worthy of professional study and 









Saas 


ot lan Mella ais 


achievement. 
“It pays me extra money for doing a better job. “The greatest advance since the development of 
. fe 244 sale Compensation Plan in the Life the agency system.” LLOYD R. YEATES 
nsurance Dusiness, ARLIE Cc. OSBORN Sacramento, Calif. 5 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
“It's an answer to the underwriter’s prayer. In 
“Gives one peace of mind and that’s what we all all sincerity I can say that I face the future with 
deitré nsiei® ; aS : greater confidence than ever.” 
Tee ee TOMMY MARTIN 
, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
* “If I search out good, substantial prospects and “No development since I have been in the Life 
By noc oN wee om class service, | am sure of a Insurance field has pleased me so much.” 
i | 6~ADRAN BOSCH . W. G. GODWIN. 


“4 Fairmout, Minn. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Any person who enjoys sellitg and social con- 
tacts cannot select a more satisfactory vocation 
than is now offered in the Lifetime Plan.” 


a : J. WARREN TIMMERMAN 


Macon, Ga. 
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Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 
During 1944 









































Applied to Shorten “somes to Purchase Paid in Cash or Left with Company 
| Applied to Pay Endowment or Prem. id-up Additions | Applied in Liquidation to Accumulate 
Name of Company | Renewal Premiums Paying Period and Annuities of Loans or Notes at Interest 
| ° 
| $ Amourt % $ Amount G | $ Amount % $ Amount % $ Amount % 
—— | ERG — ee } Se Sa ae a Se —_ ~ 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurarce Co........ | 139,075 | 21.6 | 15,774 2.4 489,613 | 76.0 isla wie 
Aetna Life Insurance Co... sbaaiies teal £08, 101 38.3 | } 63,412 3.0 208,979 9.9 1,031,539 | 48.8 
American National Irs. Co... acneone P : | | - “ £6 ' eee ; 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co.......... - 120,063 | 62.0 248 | 1 27,540 | 4.2 24,882 | 12.8 ,906 | 10.8 
Barkers Life Ins. Co., lowa..............| 1,264,023 | 34.6 hes a 270, 488 7.4 179,490 4.9 1,942,500 | 53.1 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Neb. wena 79,410 | 11.9 Seaeee Sn | 62,987 9.4 442,223 | 66.1 84,426 | 12.6 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co................... RO TF soa 113,573 | 19.7 44,020 7.6 292,841 | 50.8 
California-Western States Life........... 059,145 | 11.4 | ...... ge | a15,598 3.0 2,260 4 a442,210 | 85.2 
Central Life Assurance Society........... 308,516 | 34.9 | ........ | 243,934 | 27.6 58,135 6.6 273,313 | 30.9 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America...... Ae eee aes | ; 6,034 | 100.0 seas ; 
} 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co... ....... 335,450 | 44.2 P 26, 206 3.5 48,124 6.3 348,370 | 45.9 
Commonweaith Life ins. Co.............. 4 42.6 ; 158 3 14,583 | 27.9 15,279 | 29.2 
General Life Ins. Co........ 820,223 | 72.9 2,281 2 14,408 | 1.3 31,281) 28 257,280 | 22.8 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.......... 2,605,116 | 45.4 ‘ 134, 281 2.3 24,142 4 2,970,796 | 51.8 
Cortinental Am erican Life Ins. Co....... 140,840 | 52.2 78,19) 29.0 14,147 5.2 36,618 | 13.6 
Continental Assurance Co............... 26,199 | 40.8 14,671 22.8 6, 10.7 16,502 | 25.7 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y 15,553,510 | 35.4 4,582,594 | 10.4 | 14,591,959 33.2 9,200,210 | 20.9 
je Life insurance Co., lowa...... 1,204,161 | 45.9 122,620 4.7 170,821 6.5 1,124,601 | 42.9 
Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co. “Ssengren all, 13.6 | 318 4 3,685 4.2 71, 81.8 
Federal Life Ins. Co................... a14,453 | 32.1 | a613 1.3 a3,637 8.1 a26,262 | 58.5 
Fidelity Mutual Life irs. Co............ 628,065 | 41.1 318 | 52,270 3.4 119,575 7.8 > 47.7 
Franklin Life Insurance Co............. 13, 166 5.7 . i } 20,424 8.9 91,151 | 39.8 104,146 | 45.6 
General American Life Ins. Co... . --| bt,017,067 | 79.2 12,029 9 107,965 8.4 147,489 | 11.5 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co. 7.3 a26,827 | 23.8 8,888 7.9 5,590 5.0 62,935 | 56.0 
Mutual Lifa Ins. Co... ..... 175127} 63.2 | ...... 8,102| 2.9 31.651} 41.4 |  62,269| 22.5 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of 923.608 | 44.1 | .039 4.5 112,515 5.4 963,244 46.0 
Home Life Ins. Co. of New York....... 296 | 49.2 | 514 3.4 985 3.9 574,026 | 43.5 
Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila... a8.323| 6.6 33,844 | 26.7  ) eee 84,611 | 66.7 
lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Co... . . 29:921 | 24.5 1,715| 1.4 72,336 | §9.4 17, 14.7 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co.......... 204,616 | 46.0 | 6,492 1.5 4,389 1.0 ° 51.5 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co.......... 356,709 | 40.6 | ....... 6,674 7 179,205 | 20.4 336,427 | 38.3 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co....... 15,746,738 | 66.4 waits 211,033 9 663,591 | 28 | 7,108,147) 29.9 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co................ 6,309 ae © ssse 700 3 106,424 | 42.8 135,254 | 54.4 
Life Insurance Co. of Virgiria........... 1,778 | 24.0 176 2.4 5,449 | 73.6 ce 
Life & Casualty tna, Ce. of Tenn......... 487 | 17.4 | 364} 13.1 514| 18.4 1,427 | 51.1 
Lincoin National Life Ins. Co.......... 15,248 | 17.4 4,936| 5.6 16,157 | 18.5 51,134 | 58.5 
Manhattan Life Ins. — 50.476 | 60.0 2,145) 2.5 2,898 3.4 28,602 | 34.0 
M utual Life Ins. Co... ... 2,685,091 | 30.7 416,335 | 4.7 | 1,172,029| 13.4 | 4,473,939] 51.1 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co................ 58,256,751 | 55.1 | 6,402,210 6.1 | 35,068,899 | 33.2 5,960,285 5.6 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co.. nea 226,092 | 25.3 45,439 5.1 224,386 | 25.1 396,424 | 44.4 
Monumenta! Life Insurance Co........... 96,445 | 83.3 5,653 4.9 5,388 4.6 | 8,297 7.2 
lutual Benefit Life Ins. Co............. 6,646,322 | 51.7 432,595 3.4 | 733,040 5.7 1,593,213 | 12.4 3,436,311 26.8 
Mutual Life ins. Co. of New York........ 8,112,300 | 61.4 ‘ | 3,604,370 | 27.3 532,303 4.0 964,0: 7.3 
Mutual Trust Life ins. Co............... 301,469 | 32.7 ; 17,684 1.9 62,131 6.7 c540,528 | 58.6 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont........ 2,018,457 | 49.2) . 496,224 | 12.1 442,929 | 10.8 1,145,789 | 27.9 
New York Life Ins. Co. of N. Y........... 12,883,399 | 38.6 | 117,872 4 2,419, 888 7.2 1,636,549 4.9 16,348,577 | 48.9 
New England Mutual Life oy ia 4,888,204 | 51.3 ane 685, 399 7.2 780,511 8.2 3,180,432 | 33.3 
Northern Life Ins. Co................... 58,241 21.0 421 2 | 605 2 * 15,370 5.6 201,940 | 73.0 
Northwestern Mutual Life ins. Co........|  20,716320 | 59.3 | 8,868,704} 25.4 | 4,141,812/ 11.8 | 1,220,271| 3.5 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co... . 280,871 | 29.2 33,081 | 3.4 | 21,065 2.2 248,212 | 25.8 379,175 | 39.4 
Occidenta! Life Ins. Co. of Calif... ...... 248,522 7.5 13,360 2.1 a116,389 | 18.1 336 | 72.3 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co............... a75,567 | 20.1 a55,030 | 14.7 a26, 191 7.0 a218,627 | 58.2 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co............. 439,422 | 46.1 } 67,232 7.0 48, 5.0 398,968 | 41.8 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. aire = imekeae ; a3 rem 426,511 | 100.0 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co... ... . 3,370,606 | 34.2 228, 431 2.3 475,011 4.8 | 45,779,952 | 58.7 
Phoerix Mutual Life Ins. Co.. rer .118 | 25.0 | 61,122 2.7 156, 438 7.0 1,463,374 | .65.3 
Providert Mutual Life Ins. Co............ 2,167,898 | 59.0 98, 2.7 165,523 4.5 | e1,238,77 33.8 
Prudertial Ins. Co. of America... ... ‘ 27,471,865 | 39.3 26,133,106 | 37.4 -702,038 | 12.4 7,633,659 10.9 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., N.Y... .. 103,574 42.7 | 25,892 10.7 783 14.3 78, 167 32.2 
Southland Life Insurarce Co........ . a8,448 | 11.2 } al, 195 1.6 a56,402 | 74.9 a9,123 | 12.3 
Southwester: Life Insurance Co... ... ; a676 4.3 a5,343 | 34.4 | a46 3 a5,025 | 32.3 a4,458 | 28.7 
State Life Ins. Co., Indiana... 128,734 | 29.7 | - | 70,273 | 16.2 6, 19.9 | 148°535| 34.2 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass....... 1,307, 166 37.6 } 168,404 4.9 316,917 9.1 £1,679, 186 48.4 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md..... ES T - 62,514 | 100.0 cars 
Union Central Life Ins. Co.............. 1,720,347 | 56.4 120,372 3.9 137,958 4.5 | 91,071,772 | 35.2 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me....... ‘ 169,874 | 47.8 24,730 7.0 34,245 9.6 126,267 | 35.6 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co............. Dee GD FE vccuce | 37 1.0 2,139 | 58.9 | 245 6.7 
Washington Natioral Ins. Co........ . ‘ ‘ ‘ | 6 | 100.0 | ; aan 
West Coast Life Ins. Co................ 56,717 29.9 17 | 40,926 | 21.5 5.377 2.8 86,913 | 45.8 
Western Life Ins. Co................... a7, 234 7.0 a26,854 | 26.2 a2,848 2.8 a65,654 | 64.0 
Totals we (70 companies) . 198, 281, (133 47.4 619,003 0.1 | 57,149,135 | 13.7 | 74,297,163 | 17.8 | 87,941,232/ 21.0 
Se een ‘ 185,887,723 47.6 623.079 0.2 | 56,966,391 14.6 | 69,383,357 | 17.8 ,370,782 | 19.8 
Totais 1942 euihtentesawe wseesees| 200,596,993 | 47.3 657,694 0.1 79,417,842 | 18.7 | 72,155,254 17.0 | 71,514,624| 16.9 
NG: cideucdacdancacanwees | 210,224,712 | 50.1 822,898 0.2 | 62,904,264 15.0 | 73,370,730 | 17.5 | 71,939,528 | 17.2 
| 


























Total Dividends 
Received 
by Policyhoiders 
$ Amount % 
644, 100.0 
2,112,031 | 100.0 
3,997 | 100.0 
193,638 | 100.0 
3,656,502 | 100.0 
669, 100.0 
575,931 | 100.0 
519,214 | 100.0 
883,898 | 100.0 
6,034} 100.0 
758,151 | 100.0 
52,321 | 100.0 
1,125,473 | 100.0 
5,734,335 | 100.0 
269,801 | 100.0 
64,232 100.0 
43,928,273 | 100.0 
2,622,202 | 100.0 
87,695 | 100.0 
44,966 | 100.0 
1,529,013 | 100.0 
228,887 | 100.0 
1,284,550 | 100.0 
112,484 | 100.0 
277,150 | 100.0 
2,093,406 | 100.0 
1,318,811 | 100.0 
126,799 | 100.0 
121,864 | 100.0 
444,324 100.0 
879,015 | 100.0 
23,729,509 | 100.0 
248,687 | 100.0 
7,404 100.0 
2,793 | 100.0 
87,474 100.0 
84,121 | 100.0 
8,747,394 | 100.0 
105,638,145 | 100.0 
,341 | 100.0 
115,784 | 100.0 
12,841,482 | 100.0 
13,213,011 | 100.0 
921,813 | 100.0 
4,103,400 | 100.0 
33,406,285 | 100.0 
9,534,547 | 100.0 
276,577 | 100.0 
34,947,108 | 100.0 
962, 100.0 
642,606 | 100.0 
375,415 | 100.0 
953,710 | 100.0 
426,514 | 100.0 
9,853,999 | 100.0 
2,241,053 | 100.0 
3,671,987 | 100.0 
69,940,669 | 100.0 
242,417 100.0 
75,258 | 100.0 
15,549 | 100.0 
433,792 | 100.0 
3,471,673 | 100.0 
62,514 100.0 
3,050,4 100.0 
355,116 | 100.0 
3, 100.0 
100.0 
189,949 | 100.0 
102,590 | 100.6 
418,287,666 | 100.0 
391, 131,332 LS 
424,342,407 
419, 262,132 100. 








a 





neludes coupons. 
ae $40,951 pte applied to pay renewal premiums, paid ir cash and left with the company to accumulate. 
c—Ircludes $1,821 appli non-forfeiture values. 

d—Includes $16,275 easdares urder non-forfeiture values. 


e—Includes ae cones to increase ror-forfeiture benefits. 
053 interest. 


f—tneludes $311 
g—Includes $249, 174 contract interest. 
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You’ve been the Subject of 
Advertising for Many Years 


Since 1931 the place you deserve in the minds of the public 
has been persistently emphasized in Travelers’ colorful 
and compelling page advertisements in magazines of wide 
distribution. 

The importance of vour service to the public has been 
outlined clearly and convincingly. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of 
Dec. 31, 1944* 

































































Annuity Income Individual Annuities eeceemananties Dec. 31 1944+ 
| 
Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid | Deferred Not Fully Paid | Total 
| First Year | Per Cent . a dee - oP NG - ae a 
| Premium | to Total | } 
Income | First Year| Increase Average Average Average Average | 
| From Premium | in 1944 Annual | Annual | Annual | Annual Annual | Annual Annual | Annual 
Annuities Income | Over 1940 | No. Income | Income; Ne. _tncome Income | No. Income | Income| No. Income | Income I 
| $ | % $ 5 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| j | | ‘ | 
Aetna Life... .. ' 6,955,994; 47.5 —1,313,010} 11,560) 3,888,291; 336 | 1,501 643,043; 428 6,404) 6,419,093) 1002 19,465| 10,950,427; 563 } 
American National } 309,900 4.9 —9,580 456 156,459 343 | 69 21,164 307 1,854; 1,224,492 660 2,379) 1,402,115) 589 } 
American United... ... 393,182; 39.5 157,415 498 147,520} 296 220 159,135} 723 1,330 829,569} 623 | 2,048) 1,136,224) 555 
Bankers Life, lowa.. .. 849,007} 12.8 407,722 1,524 397,141; 261 607 236,480; 390 2,889) 1,377,860) 477 5,020} 2,011,482) 494 : 
Berkshire Life 1,212,577} 58.3 930,697 1,455 474,775, 326 532 161,949) 304 5,412) 2,661,436) 492 | 7,399) 3,298,1 448 t 
Business Men's Assur. 324,474 22.4 214,537 260 56,280 216 | 53 7,146 135 1,717 666,396 388 | 2,030 728, 359 
Columbian National. . 649,406} 48.4 150,535 616 194,135) 315 | 387 178,379; 461 569 340,676; 599 1,572 713,190) 454 
Columbus Mutual... . . 168,082} 22.0 — 185,863 257 79,539} 309 | 18 6,591; 366 1,708 711,200; 416 | 1,983 797, 402 
Connecticut General. . . 4,247,77£| 43.3 —1,712,032| 6,922) 2,216,389) 320 | 7,457) 2,100, 808} 282 8,422) 7,140,193) 848 22,802) 11,457,390) 592 : 
Connecticut Mutual. 1,998,51£} 30.2 —5,087,981) 11,129) 3,823,001) 343 1,122 212,441; 189 16,260} 8,688, 534 | 28,511] 12,724,337] 44g 
t 
Continental /merican. . 336,422} 37.4 297,699 41 14,136} 345 18 3,108} 173 1,242 950,172; 765 | 1,301 967,416} 744 
Continental Assurance 402,391; 15.5 262,914 254 84,657; 333 91 33,188) 365 1,430) 55,358; 668 1,775| 1,073,203; 605 
Equitable Life, N. Y.....| 60,941,707) 62.2 22,826,580) 109,648) 27,245,461| 248 38,87?) 16,278,642) 419 151,340) 91,101,496} 602 299,866) 134,625,599) 449 i 
Equitable Life, lowa... 1,721,22£| 46.3 —521,101 3,606 926,264) 257 1,731 708,648; 409 9,952) 5,877,491; 591 15,289} 7,512,403) 494 
Fidelity Mutdal....... 794,861; 33.2 216,565 2,105 567,855; 270 1,062 324,762) 306 3,908) 1,918,058) 491 | 7,075) 2,810,675) 397 
° | 
Franklin Life 1,003,501) 43.1 872,815 332 63,678) 192 215 73,351; 341 3,739 749,904) 201 | 4,286 886,934) 207 
GuaFdian Life ; 401,351; 15.7 14,546 1,168 411,224) 352 478 222,361; 465 2,549| 1,432,58 562 | 4,195) 2,066,172) 492 | 
Home Life, N. Y..... 104,077 5.9 — 388,374 1,023 391,940) 383 538 199,934; 372 1,235 851, 689 | 2,796) 1,443,442) 516 ' 
Indianapolis Life. se 290,817 36.2 178,907 219 52,609 240 321 81,049 252 650 315,956 486 | 1,190 449,614 
Jefferson Standard... .. 384,457; 11.2 —309,376 406 142,567; 351 468 224,293) 479 ’ | 1,719 904, 526 
John Hancock Mut.....| 29,259,414) 52.7 16,844,364) 16,934) 6,316,453) 373 | _ 6,145] 2,911,130) 474 | 65,194) 33,655,065) 516 
Kansas City Life. ..... 292,08F| 14.7 —115,612 3,012 635,331; 211 1,744 113,382 65 7,239) 1 ‘933, 504; 267 
a Life Ins. Co. of Va... ... 934,936} 47.0 466,303 808 249,478} 309 343 226,707; 661 1,968) 1, my 679} 620 
Lincoln Liberty........ 27C oS —11,113)..... Se Pee 2 (a) vicnes | i ee ae 
Lincoin National... .... 1,294,829) 21.2 590,156 2,362 561,738, 238 759 224,875, 296 8,879) 4, 196,892 469 
Manhattan Life........ 390,08C} 19.7 — 842,531 730 244,083) 334 135 10,624 79 2,319] 1,222,334) 527 
Massachusetts Mutual. 2,242,043) 25.5 — 1,674,829] 13,417] 3,894,037) 290 2,581 933,319} 362 37,783) 17,825,141) 472 
Metropolitan Life....... 6, 053,561 11.6 —7,112,727 9,415) 3,453,680) 367 790 304, 386 14,418) 6,791,267) 471 
Midland Mutual. ..... 150,131} 21.1 — 184,315 467 107,783) 231 339) 69,835; 206 294 992,862) 301 
Minnesota Mutual... .. 163,157; 11.2 6,492 1,410; 280,751; 199 357 54,027; 151 6,941) 1,496,841) 216 
Mutual Benefit. . ; 2,595,541) 25.1 746,446 2,962) 1,218,859) 411 359 178,480} 497 6,102} 3,316,392) 543 
Mutual Life, N. Y....... 881,432 7.6 —1,200,269/ 18,819) 6,829,846) 363 5,646 3,956,171; 700 18,230,551; 456 t 
Mutual Trust.......... 75,137 5.6 — 13,995 358 71,327; 199 371 81,913) 221 338 } 
National lL. & A... .... 31,459 1.6 8,830 99 38,760} 391 1,016 332,876, 328 509 } 
National Life, Vt......... 402 3 —3,803,684| 10,434) 3,456,661; 331 42 6,797; 162 455 
| 
New England Mutual. 1,904,082) 17.4 — 1,344,542} 10,843) 3,373,649) 311 172,973) 213 485 
New York Life .... y 9.4 —6,161,598) 35,195) 13,207,611| 375 12,157| 9,763,422) 803 584 
Northwestern Mut... .. . 4,613,406) 14.5 490,258} 14,550) 4,169,907; 287 464 300,448) 647 | 424 
Occidental _* Calif. 1,279,557; 22.6 539,968 1,270 389,120; 306 100 70,482 } 483 
Ohio National. . 7 257,555; 15.9 —95,626 556 167,958} 302 462 215,472) 466 580 
Pere 125,367; 17.7 7,704 156 38,349; 246 157 62,021 461 
Or: Mutual....... 65,467 8.9 — 1,687 314 86,089; 274 227 48,588; 214 | 333 
Pacific Mutual— Par. 240,024 6.6 — 187,274 1,366 432,338} 316 1,112 235,190} 211 46 
on-Par. 204,172) 30.6 — 168,933 2,363 745,645; 315 10,101; 266 | 328 
Pan-American Life. . .. 496,507} 23.0 170,458 334 108,195; 323 322 168,100) 522 | 607 
Penn Mutual......... 5,325,018} 51.5 — 2,257,903] 19,012) 5,960,732) 313 4,993) 4,544,641, 910 | 474 
Phoenix Mutual. . 1,319,056) 23.5 — 640,903 7,692) 2,793,148} 363 p 660 133,459} 202 419 
Presbyterian Min. Fund. 183,690} 16.9 —675 973 190,343; 196 | 3 136 45 216 
Provident Mutual... ... 1,034,262; 25.8 — 1,518,489 7,467| 2,326,196) 312 588 160,707; 273 382 
RELIES 1,990,071 3.6 |—21,181,108} 18,233) 7,419,655; 407 1,159 319,413} 276 496 
Reliance Life.......... 417,275; 12.0 —20,127 1,100 302,621; 275 192 57,425, 299 422 
Southern Life.......... 49,586 9.0 38,507 1,412 38,524 27 30 17,576) 586 110 
State Mutual. . 1,743,321; 44.8 828,599 2,272} 831,946) 366 261 57,626; 221 438 i 
Teachers Ins. and Ann..| 1,486,091) 93.7 263,961 4,500) 2,594,755; 577 11,676} 2,042,118) 175 935 | 
| RSS 1,770,288} 14.3 —8,412,991 9,883) 4,501,115) 455 3,223} 3,268,839) 1014 762 | 
Union Central..........| 3,694,570) 50.2 647,962 6,355; 2,220,313; 349 2,277 910,814; 400 687 i 
United Benefit......... 1,426,817; 34.8 1,222,808 211 54,716; 259 322 183,652) 570 630 i 





























* Data in this table was taken from the “Spectator Life Year “Book.” For balance of companies see Year Book. 
t+ Excludes group annuities and supplementary contracts. 
(a) Optional. 








LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES MATURED DURING 1944 
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THE NATION’S FARMERS 


Will you join The Equitable Society in a 
salute? A salute to the man on the tractor 

. and to all men and women who plow 
the fields and reap the harvests from the 
good American earth . . . yes, a heartfelt 
tribute to the farmers of these United 
States. In spite of manpower losses, the 
hard-working tillers of the soil managed to 
increase this country’s food production by 
more than one third during the critical war 
years. Authorities in England and Russia 


have stated that the war might easily have 


x * 


been lost without this extra food raised by 
America. 

Today, as it has for many years, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States is lending the farmer a help- 
ing hand. Equitable funds have made it 
possible for thousands of farmers to own 
their homes and land, and thus realize that 
typical American ambition—to run their 


own business. 


x * 


The above salute to the Nation’s Farmers is one of a series of tributes to vital American 
Industries featured on “This Is Your FBI,” sponsored by The Equitable as a public 
service in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. This radio program is 
broadcast every Friday evening over a nation-wide hookup of the American Broadcasting 


Company. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue 


Ney 


New York, N. Y. 
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AVERAGE ORDINARY POLICY WRITTEN-1934-1944 


ee 








Increase in the 
Average Policy Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1934-1944 





Written ina —— — em eeenenenente . ——~ 
Company Decade % 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 

Acacia Mutual. .... 97 $5,514 $4,622 $3,781 638 $3,692 $3,366 $3,357 $2,922 $2,863 $2,834 $2,806 
Aetna Life ..... 8 3,569 2,952 2,837 2,657 2,701 2,740 2,820 2,603 2,728 2,767 2,839 
American National, Texas. 45 1,559 1,486 1,418 1326 1,262 1,214 1,236 1,218 1,178 1,151 1,078 
Atlantic Life. . 45 2,492 2,414 2,231 2,606 2,672 2,522 2,277 2,025 1,903 1,919 1,715 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 39 3,429 3,055 2,766 2,782 2,732 2,846 3,007 303 2,757 2409 2,46) 
Bankers Life, Nebr. 37 2,486 2,538 2,468 2,255 1,848 1,768 1,651 1,877 1,889 1,974 1,810 
Berkshire Life. .... uf —6 3,576 3,442 3,369 3,562 2,992 3,103 3,007 3,195 3,113 3,552 3,785 
Business Men’s Assur. 18 2,223 1,869 1,962 2,008 2,006 2,167 2,104 2103 1,804 1,788 1,899 
Calif-Western States. 47 2,640 2,499 2,202 2,126 2,150 2,330 1,999 2,121 1,944 1,880 1,799 
Central Life, lowa 38 2,151 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,696 1,664 1,619 1,639 1,600 1,561 1554 
Columbian National. . 52 3,836 3,025 2,801 3,064 2831 2,722 2,698 2,710 2,654 2,765 2,525 
Columbus Mutual . 49 2,312 2,180 1917 2,205 2,222 2,112 2,011 1,902 1,780 1,683 1,554 
Connecticut General. at 69 5,988 4,960 5,095 3,754 4,023 3,740 3426 3,774 3,933 3,678 3,533 
Connecticut Mutual......... 40 4,709 4,463 4,085 3,643 4,482 3,490 3,675 3,514 3,320 3,494 3,369 
Continental American. ' 53 6,835 8,497 5,202 5,510 5,094 5,097 5,343 5,213 5443 4,955 4,460 
Continental Assurance . 104 3,491 3,155 3,074 2,966 2,691 2,699 2659 2,212 1,932 1,829 1,711 
Country Life 71 2,480 2,349 2078 2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503 1,447 1,424 1,385 1,446 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 113 3,515 3,180 2,790 2,739 2,637 2,588 2,531 2,513 2,521 2,573 1,648 
Equitable Life, lowa 35 3,235 2,908 2,613 2,885 2,608 2,639 2,631 2,637 2,424 2,460 2,393 
Fidelity Mutual ; 41 4,674 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 3,186 3,185 3,266 3,342 3,305 
Franklin Life... . - —2 2,135 2,116 1,968 2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987 1,962 2,112 1,935 2,18 
General American............. 61 2,781 2,537 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923 1,987 1,839 1,696 1,728 
Great Southern. .... ' 56 2,285 2,153 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 1,886 1,643 1,549 1,489 1,466 
Guarantee Mutual. . 14 2,435 2,304 1,977 2,182 2,107 2,156 2,118 2,098 2,018 2,213 2,127 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 77 4,971 4,521 4,088 3,633 3,374 3,028 3,185 3,238 3,003 2,765 2,812 
Home Life, N. Y. ; 86 8,764 7,794 6,646 6,315 6,170 5,879 5,785 5,558 5,003 4,938 4,713 
IMinois Bankers . 36 1,586 1,571 1,453 1,438 1,475 1,460 1,451 1,228 1,220 1,145 1,165 
Indianapolis Life . ee 69 2,425 2,283 2,129 2,071 2,051 1,947 2,015 1,807 1,739 1,433 1,435 
Jefferson Standard... .. 28 2,463 2,324 2,108 2,159 2,225 2,218 2,061 1,999 1,939 1,877 1,927 
John Hancock Mutual 22 1,780 1,667 1,342 1,338 1,213 1,215 1,428 1,501 1,459 1,507 1,459 
Kansas City Life..........., 5 2,061 1,928 2,019 1,814 1,804 1,781 1,779 1,727 1,663 1,743 1,963 
Life Insurance Co. of Va... ; 35 2,059 1,668 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852 1,740 1,689 1,369 1,522 
Lincoln National... . 84 4,651 4,319 3,965 3,423 3,068 3,206 2,959 3,063 2,724 2,508 2,521 
Massachusetts Mutual 38 5,284 5,350 5,025 4,556 4,092 4,241 4,161 4,284 4,167 3,981 3,813 
Metropolitan 24 1,938 1,876 1,882 1,600 1,513 1,454 1,759 1,795 1,740 1,746 1,564 
Midland Mutual. . 45 2,596 2,396 2,297 2,575 2,292 2,095 2,074 2,095 1,926 1,878 1,786 
Minnesota Mutual 58 3,516 2,824 2,340 2,388 2,239 2,286 2,308 2,297 2,258 2,224 2,219 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey 46 5,387 5,327 4,649 4,901 4,454 4,362 4,355 4,063 3,784 3,582 3,681 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 27 3,489 3,145 2,640 2,702 2,454 2,575 2,781 2,944 2,821 3,021 2,745 
Mutual Trust : 57 2,475 2,079 2,033 2,116 1,905 1,721 1,517 1,519 1,493 1,587 1,578 
National Life and Accident. —2 1,298 1,814 1,696 1,610 1,586 1,542 1,543 1,508 1,484 1,410 1,325 
National Life, Vt. ; 47 5,082 4,790 4,211 3,972 3,347 3,624 3,917 3,958 3,498 3,505 3,446 
New England Mutual 32 5,131 4,803 4,353 3,953 3,671 3,778 4,085 4,157 4,147 4,008 3,884 
New York Life 23 2,506 2,249 2,026. 2,004 2,020 2,003 2,045 2,074 2,010 2,067 2,035 
North American Reassurance 133 5,768 5,268 4,572 3,897 4,487 4,284 3,787 3,862 3,483 3,204 2,478 
Northwestern Mutual 37 4,940 4,833 4,022 3,770 3,426 3,380 3,564 3,641 3,695 3,669 3,615 
Northwestern National 1 2,610 2,460 2,422 2,433 2646 2,625 2,696 2,699 2,713 2,622 2,583 
Occidental Life, Calif. 12 3,385 2,801 2,874 3,082 2,993 2,924 2,469 2,144 1,736 2,309 3,014 
Ohio National 43 2,560 2,315 2,197 2,272 2,008 2,031 1,910 1,876 1,850 1,817 1,786 
Ohio State Life 45 2,283 2,260 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 1,877 1,751 1,680 1,578 
Pacific Mutual 7 3,229 3,472 3,147 2,769 3,662 2,752 2,522 2,616 *3,383 3,116 3,002 
Pan-American. . 85 | 3,134 2,822 2,611 2,448 2,199 2,247 2,266 2,097 1,834 1,764 1,696 
Penn Mutual . 40 4127 3,857 3,610 3,386 3,372 3,278 3,313 3,356 3,209 3,037 2,940 
Phoenix Mutual 35 4,220. 3,937 3,531 3,188 3,390 3,365 3,216 3,151 3,194 3,235 3,118 
Provident Mutual... 36 5,647 5,391 4,686 4,360 4,293 4,169 4,271 4,097 4,127 4,131 [4,137 
Prudential 1 1,138 1,127 1,076 1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332 1,432 1,507 1,119 1,122 
Reliance Life, Pa.. . 83 3,459 3,085 2,818 2,617 2,591 2,467 2,332 2,307 2,088 2,019 1,89 
Southland Life. 21 2,101 1,833 1,790 1,746 1,763 1,679 1,932 1,900 1,817 1,726 1,737 
Southwestern Life 32 2,177 2,113 2,101 2,131 1,984 1,864 1,750 1,610 1,572 1,609 1,651 
State Life, Ind. 10 1,927 1,989 1,763 1,765 1,685 1,671 1,690 1,731 1,712 1,733 1,74 
State Mutual, Mass. 56 4,528 4,445 3,742 3,387 3,323 3,111 3,529 3,455 3,241 3,045 2,898 
Travelers Insurance —3 3,092 3,215 2,736 2,874 2,996 3,190 3,322 3,312 3,431 3,345 3,183 
Union Central 81 4,922 4,764 . 5,002 4,956 4,619 4,520 4,475 4,596 4,735 4,679 2,718 
United Benefit. . 28 1,954 1,851 1,801 1,713 1,643 1,651 1,631 1,605 1,582 1,590 1,526 
Volunteer State. . 52 2,725 2,462 2,107 2,343 2,323 2,625 2,023 2,028 1,995 1,941 1,795 
West Coast... . 29 2,203 2,067 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689 1,694 1,629 1,710 1,706 
Western and Southern... 19 1; 1,329 1,356 1,369 1,315 1,330 1,358 1,437 1,290 1,160 1,137 
Average 240 Ordinary Companies 15 1,899 1,814 1,720 1,662 1,580 1,547 1,782 1,873 1,815 1,690 1,656 


* Figures are for the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. u—Unavailable. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
COUNTY FIRE 
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practically every form 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE op 
TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1925 to 1944, INCLUSIVE 

































































































































covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 


t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 


PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 193 
1925) 1926] 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932) 1933| 1934] 1935] 1936) 1937] 1938] 1939| 1940] 1941) 1942] 1943/ 1944) to | to | to | to | wp 
1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 194 

I crscescoscesscresrssss 2.16| 2.12} 2.01] 2.23] 2.70] 2.90 3.79 4.39 0.90| 2.26 | 4.45 | 2.49 | 1.48 
ll idenienigoossnennexees 2.04] 1.96| 2.11] 2.02 2.25) 2.64) 3.08 4.37 0.79] 208 | 3.91 | 3.02 | 1:38 | 24 
Connecticut General... .......-* 2.84 277| 2.92| 3.44) 3.92 4.88 1.02| 2.70 | 4.58 | 2.75 | 1.72] 2m 
Connecticut Mutual... . << 22222: 1.93] 1.84) 1.96] 2.13] 2.01] 2.63] 3.45 4.44 0.65| 1.98 | 4.23 | 2.50 | 1.29 | 24 
Equitable, New York 177 -70| 1.84) 2.01] 2.39) 3.04 3.87 0.49] 1.84 | 3.80 | 2.03 | 1.01 | ip 
Equitable, Des Moines............ 1.64] 1.71] 2.10] 1.85] 1.89] 2.19) 2.95 4.40 0.44] 1.84 | 4.25 | 2.51 | 1.02 | 26 
Guardian, New York ............. 2.24| 2.15] 1.79] 1.80| 2.03] 2:35) 3.29 4.66 0.44] 1.99 | 6.99 | 2.53 | 1.20| on 
Home Life, New York............ 1.81 1.78] 2.03] 2.06] 2.51| 2.98 4.18 0.55] 1.66 | 3.80 | 2.51 | 1.23 | om 
John 2.39| 2.49) 2.64] 2.93] 3.60 4.78 0.64] 2.34 | 4.29 | 3.21 | 1.40 | 265 
2.68| 2.50] 2.42] 2.88) 3.63 5.54 0.81| 2.90 | 5.10 | 3.14 | 1.60 | am 
2.32| 2.31] 2.56| 2.90) 3.29 421 0.73] 2.32 | 4.13 | 2.61 | 1.32 | 2 
2.20| 2.20| 223] 2.75] 3.55 4.12 0.51| 2.09 | 4.21 | 254 | 1.29 | 24 
1.60] 1.82| 2.06] 2.55] 3.04 5.09 0.71! 1.55 | 4.08 | 2.13 | 1.08 | 2@ 
1.78] 1.68] 1.74] 1.86) 2.48) 4, 4.28 0.64] 1.87 | 3.96 | 2:38 | 1.44 | 20 
2.14] 2.06) 1.99] 2.87) 3.48 2.35 0.62] 1.92 | 4.32 | 2.48 | 1.11 | 24 
1.85] 1.36) 1.47 0,54] 1.51 | 2.97 | 2.13 | 1.09 | un 
1.38| 1.44] 1.59) 1.88) 2.41 0.41] 1.46 | 3.18 | 1.85 | 0.94 | 145 
1.95 0.41| 1.20 | 257 | 2.41 | 0.84 | 1m 
3.22 0.68) 2.34 | 4.04 | 2.34 | 1.29 | 28 
270 0,60] 1.72 | 3.22 | 1.89 | 1.03 | 1m 
2.04 0.68] 2.24 | 3.65 | 2.35 | 1.30 | 2% 
470 0.83| 297 | 5.45 | 3.15 | 1.56 | 3m 
1.80 0.47| 1.08 | 2.21 | 1.88 | 0.91 | 1 
2.84) 3: 0.55] 1.48 | 3.36 | 2.48 | 1.09 | 207 
5.25 0.49] 2.88 | 8.22 | 5.54 | 3.86 | 313 
Union Contra... cece. 2.19 2.79 0.65| 2.30 | 5.49 | 2.61 | 1.27 | am 
Union Mutual, Me... 222222222: 227 2.56 0.68| 1.85 | 3.15 | 3.13 | 1.19 | 2m 
United States. .............seees 2.15 2.08 0.87) 1.67 | 2.35 | 2 1,50 | 1.7 
Average (28 companies)......... 1.87} 1.73) 1.83) 1.88) 1.99) 2.35) 2.93) 4.40] 4.73} 3.70) 2.85) 2.20 0.53] 1.82 | 3.73 | 2.37 | 1.20 | 24 

nl 

1936 rati 











PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1925 TO 1944, INCLUSIVE 



























































































































covers the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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% This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose 


PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 

NAMES OF COMPANIES | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1925 
1929 1930| 1931| 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936| 1937| 1938) 1939) 1940) 1941 1944] to | to | to | to | te 
1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 194 

6.57 5.38 1.59] 6.39 | 4.16 | 2.41 | 1.49 | 4% 
283 2.68 0.90] 2.65 | 3.05 | 1.99 | 1.42 | 2% 
5.32 5.49 1.97] 5.53 | 5.29 | 5.54 | 291 | 4m 
287 3.08 0.89| 2.98 | 3.04 | 2.38 | 1.52 | 18 
3.4 4.10 0.72| 3.81 | 3.72 | 223 | 1.26 | 22 
3.05 3.32 0.81| 2.40 | 237 | 1.45 | 0.54 | 24 
3.16 3.33 0.55] 3.48 | 5.93 | 262 | 1.15 | 282 
224 2.88 0.55] 2.31 | 2.63 | 1.42 | 0.88 | 1% 
3.42 4.53 233] 3.42 | 4.87 | 4.39 | 3.27 | 488 
494 7.79 2.11] 3.96 | 4.71 | 3.79 | 3.67 | 40 
1.60 1.91 0.42] 1.68 | 2.00 | 1.58 | 0.82 | 1.50 
421 6.07] 7 0.40] 3.94 | 6.23 | 3.45 | 0.93 | 3.35 
0.84 0.83 0.15} 0.67 | 0.84 | 0.78 | 0.35 | 0.74 
1.92 2.48 0.79) 2.27 | 238 | 1.74 | 1.25 | 1 
1.84 1. 0.47| 1.96 | 1.74 | 1.26 | 0.89 | 14 
1.39 1.19 0.53] 1.50 | 1.55 | 1.54 | 0.85 | 1.2 
2.43 2.54 2.98 1.06] 3.39 | 3.18 | 1.38 | 0.72 | 26 
1.18) 1.49 0.26] 1.22 | 1.53 | 1.61 | 0.56 | 1.00 
264 2.31 2.86 1.29] 3.27 | 3.06 | 2.10 | 1.57 | 28 
21 3.48 3.49 0.67| 1.90 | 3.35 | 259 | 1.23 | 23 
2.37 2.57 0.65| 2.42 | 280 | 1.64 | 1.04 | 1.89 
1.86 2.30 0.35| 2.12 | 221 | 1.43 | 0.71 | 141 
5.94 6.88 0.56] 4.18 | 6.£8 | 2.55 | 0.86 | 3.08 
1.48 1.50 0.41] 1.70 | 1.55 | 1.39 | 0.69 | 1.28 
5.69 3.63 3.25] 5.61 | 4.40 | 2.42 | 3.29 | 402 
21 3.57 0.44] 3.08 | 3.10 | 1.72 | 0.80 | 1.9 
4.17| 5.73) 3.73| 3.30| 2.83 1.70] 2.71 | 3.47 | 3.03 | 2.37 | 3.17 
9,19) 11.47)11.30)12.57) 6.83 3.31] 7.41 [12.13 | 8.30 | 4.26 | 68 
3.08, 3.4 3.49) 3.41) 3.72) 438 4.50) 5.20) 468 3.08 3.55, 268 244) 2.85 1.90 1.87| 1.44) 1.34) 1.02 0.79) 3.39 | 4.49 | 256 | 1.15 | 20 
ratios are shown for prior years, 1936 ratio 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES ISSUED IN 1925 PER $1,000 





3% Reserve Policies 


Age a Rank Age ¢ Issue Rank 
0 een eee $5.47 13 $6.38 13 
Connecticut Mutual................. 3.65 10 4.11 9 
Equitable Life, New York........... 2.40 3 3.57 6 
Guardian Life, New York............ 3.73 11 4.43 11 
Home Life, New York.............. 3.88 12 4.86 12 
Massachusetts Mutual.............. 3.48 9 4.17 10 
Mutual Benefit................... 3.10 7 3.74 7 
SS ere 3.00 5 3.44 5 
New England Mutual.............. 2.83 4 3.32 3 
PINUS oo vc ccccccevscden's 2.38 2 3.29 2 
Northwestern Mutual........... 1.76 1 2.20 1 
Ee 3.01 6 3.41 4 
es we haw ener 5.77 14 6.61 14 
State Mutual, Mass................. 3.17 8 3.83 8 


Acacia Mutual.... 
Bankers Life, lowa..... 
Connecticut General................ 
Equitable Life, lowa...... 

Fidelity Mutual... .. 


Girard Life Sia wiahiba ‘ete ; 
Jefferson Standard................. 
John Hancock... . 
Midland Mutual............ 
Minnesota Mutual... 


Northwestern National..... 
Oregon Mutual..... 
Pacific Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
Provident Mutual... 


Prudential Insurancet 
Reliance Life 
Union Central... 


S88 88888 Seesaw BBNHS 


314% Reserve Policies 


6 4.68 5 
9 5.47 11 
8 5.05 8 
Q 4.38 4 
10 5.39 9 
17 6.80 17 
16 6.11 13 
5 4.81 6 
7 4.95 7 
15 6.48 15 
14 6.51 16 
3 4.11 3 
12 5.74 12 
18 8.01 18 
1 3.37 1 
2 3.63 2 
13 6.27 14 
10 5.44 10 


Age oe Rank Age rt Issue Rank 
$10.46 13 $22.80 13 
ed 8 20.19 9 
8.11 4 20.02 7 
8.39 11 20.88 "1 
9.01 12 21.32 12 
8.33 10 20.06 8 
7.38 5 18.63 a 
6.97 3 18.77 4 
6.91 2 18.18 2 
7.60 7 19.86° 6 
5.88 1 16.99 1 
7.32 4 20.36 10 
10.94 14 23.34 14 
7.45 6 18.90 5 
7.80 4 17.68 3 
9.23 11 21.53 12 
8.73 7 20.72 7 
7.97 5 19.88 5 
9.04 10 20.92 8 
10.49 15 23.05 15 
9.73 13 21.39 11 
8.73 6 21.20 10 
8.80 8 21.17 4 
10.72 16 23.52 16 
10.92 17 22.64 14 
7.74 3 19.34 4 
9.64 12 21.81 13 
130.2 18 27.65 18 
6.79 2 17.57 2 
6.79 1 17.00 1 
10.44 14 23.53 17 
8.94 9 20.07 6 





t Includes cost of Waiver of Premium. 


lows policyholders to share in 

the earnings of the company in 
the form of dividends—usually is- 
sued annually. Dividends are de- 
rived from three main _ sources, 
namely: 1—Savings from mortal- 
ity, 2—Savings between budgeted 
and actual operating costs, 3—In- 
terest earned on investments in 
excess of that necessary to main- 
tain the required legal reserves. 


PP rows potieynode insurance al- 


Divident Factors Seesaw 
Savings from mortality over the 
past 20 years have shown regular 
gains. Actual operating costs, like- 
wise, have steadily improved, al- 
though with this has come a corre- 
sponding decline in the amount 
budgeted for operating costs so 
that these two items have been mov- 

ing closer and closer together. 
Interest yields, on the other 
hand, over the past twenty years 
have continued to show a constant 
downward trend. Today the insur- 
ance companies, instead of having 
an interest earning in excess of 
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that necessary to maintain reserves 
are earning less generally than 
they are guaranteeing (See “Ef- 
fects of Interest Used for Calcu- 
lating Policy Values on Net Costs” 
elsewhere in this issue). The bulk 
of life insurance company commit- 
ments is predicated on an interest 
assumption of 3% per cent and 
all companies last year earned but 
3.19 per cent on their invested as- 
sets. 

The twenty-year dividend his- 
tories of policies issued in 1925 
have had a varied and unusual ex- 
perience. The first three or four 
years were years when the incomes 
of companies and individuals were 
larger and investments commanded 
a high’ interest rate. Following 
the 1929 market collapse, an era of 
“cheap money” began. During this 


time, with unemployment and s- 
cial unrest, interest rates were a 
an all-time low. Previous to the 
start of World War II, although 
full employment was prevalent, in- 
terest rates remained low. Since 
the war, the insurance companies, 
in whole-hearted support of the war 
effort, have today approximately 4 
per cent of their total assets of 
over 41 billion dollars invested it 
U. S. Government Bonds. Thal 
issues are paying only 1%, 2 ani 
21% per cent and help to account for 
the low interest earnings of the it 
surance companies. 


Net Cost After 20 Years 

The table “Average Annual Ne 
Cost History of Ordinary Life 
Policies Issued in 1925 “Pe 
$1,000” shows that, if a policy wa 
taken out 20 years ago, the averagt 
premium cost would have been 4} 
proximately $25 per year per thot 
sand, if the individual were undet 
age 35. The net cost of that polit 
after the twenty-years period w 
average less than $5.00 per annul 
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The average at age 45 would be 
$7.50 to $8.00 per thousand annu- 
ally. 

Ties bases also affect the net 
cost of the policies. The guaranteed 
interest rate is a very important 
factor. Policies issued on a three 
per cent basis require larger annual 
premiums than three and one-half 
per cent policies but usually pro- 
duce lower net costs. The three per 
cent basis requires larger cash 
values, so the premiums must be 
higher. The higher premium and 
cost values earn more interest, so 
net costs are reduced proportion- 
ally. 

The table shown herewith gives 
the history of an ordinary life pol- 
icy issued in 1925 in the amount of 
$1,000 for 32 life insurance com- 





panies, 14 of which valued their 
policies on the three per cent re- 
serve basis and 18 on the three 
and one-half per cent reserve basis. 


Chart Below 


The accompanying chart pre- 
sents the net average annual cost, 
over a period of 20 years, of ten 
three and ten three and one- 
half per cent reserve companies. 
The purpose of this graph is to give 
the annual net cost of $1,000 of or- 
dinary life issued at age 35 in 1925. 








U.S. GROWTH 4 HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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More than 40,000,000 Americans are estimated to enjoy health and 
accident insurance protection today, as shown by the above chart. 
The chart also shows that the rate of growth in number of persons 
protected by health and accident insurance policies has been much 
more rapid than the rate of growth in premium income. The reason 
is that health and accident and hospitalization protection has been 
made more generally available to working people through the rapid de- 
velopment of group insurance. The number of employers who are 
offering their employees group protection grows larger every day. 
Some employers pay the entire cost, and other plans are based upon 
sharing .the cost between employer and employee, so that the latter 


Source. Health 6 Accident Under eriters Conference From: Research Council 
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These figures are less dividends is protected at exceptionally low expense. Even where the full ¢ost 
paid and less the cash value at the is borne by employees, the low rate is not burdensome. ? 
end of 20 years. 
Rank of Average Annual Net Cost per $1,000 of an Ordinary Life Policy 
Issued at Age 35 in 1925 
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Effect of Interest Used for Calculati 
om 
Policy Values on Net Costs i 
Net Rate of Interest Earned has steadily declined from 5.3% in 1880 to 4.6% in 1910 and to 3.2% in 1944 
} Reserves Outstanding at Rates of Interest 
Gross ; hoa % Excess Interest Earnings 
Life and Annuities Over the Amount Required hana Life, 
Name of Company Annuity at Net Rate of Interest Earned to Maintain Reserves pankers Lif 
Current} Reserve Various sctinbndpeipnanosatel A Seas Connecticut 
Reserve as of Rates of | Net Value , tonneeticut 
Saale | Dl, Se, TO08 | OG | SUGGS | BN [SET [SESS | tetera | Reaves | 00 | 1008 | ome | Oe | oe ee ee 
% $ % %o % % % % $ %o %e Jo % % $ $ $ Equitable Li 
Acacia Mutual... 3 | 111,236,821 87.31 | 10.89 |. =e. 548,714 | 4.52 | 4.45 | 4.29 4.16 | 3.88 | 828,782}  9806,604|  606,6% ee 
Aetna Life......P.214|N.P.3 | 746,068,532 57.35 | 9.33|...... 2.81 | 30.51 | 11,626,511 | 3.51 | 3.42 | 3.43 | 3.43 | 3.34 4 389,367 | 553,601 | jincoin Nat 
Bankers Life, lowa 3 | 247,814,372 |... ... 75.25 | 13.24|...... 1.61| 9.90 45,824 | 3.74 | 3.64 | 3.50 | 3.28 | 3.13 | 561,072 | 754,549 | —91.80 | ssssachuse 
Calif.-Western States 3 | 50,950,:344|.... | 93.18] 2.72]......]...... 4.10 | 1,039, 3.72 | 3.94 | 4.06 | 3.75 | 3.51 | 435,141 | 262,238 | 138124 
Connecticut Gen. P.24,|N.P.3 | 351,863,917 | .117 | 50.58 | 13.06 |...... -54| 35.71 | 1,435,863 | 3.60 | 3.48 | 3.56 | 3.58 | 3.47 | 1,369,098 | 1,871,395 | 2,006,158 | yetropolita 
Connecticut Mutual 3 | 413,677,978 |....../...... | a aS 24.27 | 9,730,374 | 3.95 | 3.86 | 3.73 | 3.65 | 3.58 | 3,325,926 | 3,137,530 | 3,328,599 tr 
Continental Assurance.| 3 800,024 |... 79.86 | 8.11|...... 2.52| 9.51 114,853 | 3.53 | 3.47 | 3.39 | 3.29 | 3.26 | ~—69,542| ~80,624 | —116.29 | guional Lif 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 3 | 2,750,368,326 |... 9.82 | 45.27|...... -18 | 44.73 | 5,268,122 | 3.27 | 3.26 | 3.43 | 3.29 | 3.02 |13,150,518 | 10,641,263 | 6,434,175) yew Engian 
Equitable Life, lowa 3 | 211,063,500 69.44] 11.74]......]...... 18.82 | 3,111, 3.73 | 3.72 | 3.62 | 3.60 | 3.33 | '728,576| 800,589| | 287,97 
Fidelity Mutual... ... 3 | 132,157,241 58.77 | 25.50|......|...... 15.73 697,524 | 3.35 | 3.40 | 3.41 | 3.36 | 3.18 | 270,594 | 226,647 | —77.975 | yew York L 
General AmoricanLife| 3 | 117,177,058| .36 | 82.14 | 15.22]... 2.28 189,416 | 4.04 | 4.15 | 4.42 | 4.37 | 4.25 | 1,458,562 | 1,435,915 | 1,311,008 | penweste 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 3 | 147,274,034 |.._...| 87.87]....... 04} 12.09 | 2,331,319 | 3.38 | 3.30 | 3.38 | 3.35 | 3.26 | '754.917| '758,914| '742'498 | penn Mutus 
Home Life, N.Y... 3 | 122,642,346 24.77 | 65.08 |......|...... 10.15 | 4,214,213 | 3.81 | 3.68 | 3.50 | 3.52 | 3.35 | 516,143 | 621,997 | 544.022 | phoenix Mu 
Jefferson Std......P. 3|N.P. 34%| 108,451,638 |... .| 87.88 | 6.74 |. 5.38 168,019 | 5.11 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 4.74 | 4.53 | 1,658,233 | 1,653,713 | 1,618.77 
John Hancock Mutual 3 | 1,301,399,811 |. ..-. | 61.36 | 18.38 20.26 | 10,147,438 | 3.32 | 3.31 | 3.27 | 3.25 | 3.13 | 2,519,738 | 2,571,422 | 2,248,028 | provident V 
Pudertial | 
Kansas City Life... 3 | 140,634,608 82.60 | 3.84 cece] 13.56 291,003 | 3.20 | 3.31 | 3.40 | 3.20| 3.08 | —40, —272,137 | —415,48 | ute Mutua 
Lincoln National 3 | 165,565,220 | .02 | 76.65| 7.72 .08 | 15.53 | 1,301,879 | 3.42 | 3.50 | 3.43 | 2.98 | 3.35| 36.311 77,623 | 174.579 | Travelers In 
Massachusetts Mut. 3 | 686,315,027 | .91| 1.38 | 80.25 .....| 17.46 | 18,481,249 | 3.59 | 3.52 | 3.64 | 3.44 | 3.40 | 4,674,945 | 3,797,011 | 4,005,543 } inior Centr 
Metropolitan Life 23% | 5,772,211,825 |......|*46.04 | 39.64 | 2.65 | ¢.12| 11.55 637,269 | 3.46 | 3.44 | 3.47 | 3.36 | 3.38 |12,844, 9,572,666 |16,802.977 
Minnesota Mutual 3 | 52,252,555 | .33 | 74.83 | 10.57|......| .07| 14.20 366,675 | 3.65 | 3.69 | 3.70 | 3.54 | 3.38| 221,732] |199,129| | 87,395 | Totals. 
Monumental Life 3 | 52,101,383 |..... 94.92 | 5.08 65,143 | 1.81 | 2.55 | 2.44 | 2.36 | 2.54 | —301,199 | —385,822 | —330,30 = 
Mutual Benefit... 3 | 709,342,757 95.26 4.74 .......| 3.54 | 3.46 | 3.57 | 3.43 | 3.29 | 4,793,755 | 3,863,645 | 3,029,998 | 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 3 | 1,296,519,065 85.14 | 14.86 | 9,714,814 | 3.08 | 3.10 | 2.85 | 2.76 | 2.74 |—i,157,821 | 1,893,656 | —i,660,309 , 
Mutual Trust... 3 | ‘52,381,247 70.22 | 24.46 5.32 ,659 | 3.98 | 3.90 | 3.76 | 3.68 | 3.36 | 320,369} 319,001 | 169,17 AC 
Nationa! Life, Vt. 3 | 232,291,609 |... | 76.06 | 23.94 | 4,122,027 | 3.69 | 3.61 | 3.67 | 3.62 | 3.43 | 1,597,225 | 1,668,925 | 1,544,158 pol 
New England Mutual. | 3 | 529,893,497/ .48| 1.63 | 82.88 15.01 | 10,666,969 | 3.27 | 3.32 | 3.42 | 3.31 | 3.39 | 2,694,963 | 2,334, 3, 130,703 of 
New York Life....... 3 | 2,551,845,371 28.01 |53.23| .21 | 18.55 | 11,926,115 | 3.51 | 3.43 | 3.23 | 3.09 | 3.00 |12.662,839 |11.296,331 |10.238,703 
Northwestern Mut. 3 | 1,344,578,033 DEG cscdeccae Me Bucccuuae 3.70 | 3.70 | 3.70 | 3.60 | 3.44 | 12,782,040 |12, 133,630 |10,560,3% | for the 
Northwestern Natl... 3 | 86,248,470| .41 | 80.26 | 12.76 03} 6.54 841,750 | 3.09 | 3.24 | 3.23 | 3.20 | 3.02 1,963 — 168, 703 
Occidental Life, Calif..| 3 | 82,343,413 72.63 | 5.65 1.30 | 20.42 413,619 | 3.86 | 3.87 | 3.92 | 3.40| 3.60|  462,262| 270,344| 504.3% fof the ] 
Penn Mutual... ... | 3 | 712,352,507 74.96 |. _..| 25.04 | 11,781,482 | 3.15 | 3.12 | 3.26 | 3.23 | 3.18 | 2,015,891 | 2,115,000 | 1,958,0% | inco 
Provident Mutual 2 | 369,336,825 67.16 | 14.84 -33 | 17.67 | 5,732,116 | 3.45 | 3.46 | 3.45 | 3.34 | 3.14] °758,871| '651,811| | 74381 Since 
Prudential........ 21 | 5,142,960,424 | a7 |§78.94 | 8.49 | 2.79| 9.51 | 7.439.191 | 3.39 | 3.36 | 3.33 | 3.17 | 3.03 | 7,356,298 | 4,244. 2,517,941 
Reliance Life... 3 | 148,045,408 90.36 | 3.88 |.. :20| 5.56 485,024 | 3.81 | 3.65 | 3.47 | 3.32 | 3.19| | 72,390 | —114,154 | —237,4% Jcan peo 
Southwestern Life... 3 | 88,820,770 | a.83 | 92.74 3.05 2.74| 3.41 150,361 | 4.30 | 4.00 | 3.90 | 3.70 | 3.53 | 513,478 | 431,209) 275.007 J) ia 
State Life, Indiana...| 3% 64,471,108 | 1.58 36.64 | 60.07 1.71 115,105 | 3.27 | 3.40] 3.55 | 3.45 | 3.24] 198,567| 161,472| 31,511 Preach 
Travelers Insurance...| 3 | 989,920,575 | 79.75 | 3.20 .01 | 17.04 | 3,190,773 | 3.60 | 3.32 | 3.34 | 3.36 | 3.20 |—1,022,584 | —291,353 | —1,550,188 
Union Central... | 3 | 401,234,073 | .60 | 65.01 | 18.68 ..| 15.71 | 12,046,097 | 3.00 | 3.14 | 3.11 | 3.31 | 3.07| —779.613| 86.968 | — the nec 
ee oe ! . L. ee eee © vided r 
* Includes .31% rescorve at 344 per cent. ot wor 
t Interest rates assumed for annuities varies with companies and ranges from 2% to 4%. of wor k 
} Reserve at 214 per cent. ; come, 1 
§ Includes $1,812,041,448 (35.23%) reserve at 314, per cent and $217,081,586 (4.22%) net contingency raserve according to Titie 17, Chapter 34. Section 24 of the Revised sultant 
Statutes of New Jersey. “s - ‘ 
a Includes .22 per cent reserve at 414%. legislati 
the Uni 
IFE insurance management By JERRY HORAN The declining interest yield in} the wis 
today is probably more con- { : Edi The S recent years has compelled life in- | helped 
cerned with the declining in- Associate Editor, fhe Spectator surance companies to adjust con- } oe thir 
terest rate on invested assets than fail to realize the rate assumed, the stantly their interest assumptions. | Life i 
with any other phase of the busi- deficiency must be made up from Prior to 1890, when the net in- | chead 0! 
ness. Life insurance contracts are, some other source—which natur- terest rate or yield was over five | of havi 
as a general rule, not subject to ally tends to increase the net cost. per cent, a majority of life insur- | policy p 
payment for 20 or 30 years after The majority of policies which | ance companies were on the three | {0 meet 
they are written. Then, when the are falling due at the present time and one-half or four per cent basis | availabl 
provisions contained in those con- were issued 20 or 30 years ago and of reserves. As the yield further }many y 
tracts are applicable, the changes all contain a guaranteed interest declined, those on the three and | however 
that have taken place during the rate of four or three and one-half one-half per cent basis reduced the | serve t} 
intervening period often impose a per cent. The companies have not interest assumption to three per j\ery fe 
heavy strain on the companies. been earning three and one-half cent and others to the two and on the i 
As an example, the rate of inter- per cent on their invested assets three-fourths and to two and one — 
est used for calculating policy for a considerable number of years. half per cent. roped 
values involves the assumption that Their contracts, written 20 or 30 It will be observed from the } dal pic 
the funds of a company can be in- years ago, still bind them to pay- above table, which shows the legal come p 
vested to realize that rate. In the ing the three and one-half per cent _—reserve outstanding at various —_ h 
event the investments realize a and, in the event of death or ma- __rates of interest for 38 leading life } ‘ement 
higher rate of interest, the addi- turity, they may still be obligated insurance companies, that the ma- | ‘come 
tional income is passed on to the for an additional ten or 20 years jor portion of the business is still > poh 
policyholder in the form of divi- through the use of the settlement on the three and one-half per cent o pay! 
dends. If, however, the investments options in the policies. (Concluded on page 54) Ing m 
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: Trend of Use of Optional Modes of 
Settlements in 1930, 1940 and 1944 


















































——————-As of December 31, 1944-___——. ~-_-——As of December 31, 1940 -—____. —— As of December 31, 1930-—-__-—_—. 
Paid for Paid for Paid for 
Death Payments Death Payments Death Payments 
ote Claims, Optional Made Claims, Optional Made Claims, Sy Made 
Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under 
Endowments of Various Endowments of Various Endowments of Various 
and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement 
ngs Indemnity Used Cent nan Indemnity Used Cent Options Indemni sed Cent Options 
red jeina Life, Hartford........... . 58,977,730 20,987,737 35,58 13,270,766 45,167,849 17,538,947 38.83 11,132,059 37,400,453 4,155,875 11.11 2,104,404 
y penkers Life, lowa.............. 9,679,492 4,201,125 43.40 "D440. 992 8,697,714 3,530,881 40.60 1.873. 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 ,608 
——— | tamecticut General, Hartford... 17,948,668 5.968.471 33.24 3,414,697 14,112,467 4,998,410 35.42 2.229624 10,165,788 1,063,392 10.46 961,735 
Mutual, Hartford. 15,207,885 9,419,139 61.94 4,366,319 12,216,553 7,515,634 61.52 3,187,460 8,950,135 1,272,870 14.22 588,810 
1944 | citable Life, New York. ..... . 96,208,590 44,560,200 46.32 27,909,851 81,229,667 36,760,475 45.25 20,811,935 72,241,816 11,139,772 15.42 6,305, 
$ tgitable Life, lowa............. 6,438,573 4,398,158 68.31 2,372,813 5,339,916 3,386,990 63.43 1,890,836 3,999,159 1,209,935 30.25 439, 
General American St. Louis... 9,359,077 835,948 8.93 720,958 8,003,204 (629,256 7.86 ‘708,473 10,837,345 1,146,788 10.58 450,892 
606, 634 nn Hancock Mutual, Boston 59,702,218 8,695,861 14.56 4,756,628 43,645,730 7,079. 16.22 3,653,598 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 777,647 
553,601 iain Nationa, Fort Way 12,497,919 2,452,307 19.62 1,295,792 9,562,369 1,610,513 16.84 1.020.422 7.395.442 ‘703,887 9.52 75, 
=f Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 23,144,986 15,576,417 67.30 9,800:501 21,517,552 14,130. 65.67 8,434,205 17,225,008 5,550,188 32.22 2,107,471 
,,006,158 | metropolitan Life, New York. . 374,069,848 58,614,611 15.67 29,718,685 287,578,567 43,664,741 15.18 20,688,382 107,244,860 3,305,222 3.08 1,650,124 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. . 30,984,586 17,079,214 55.12 9,956,157 28,328,510 14,427,307 50.93 8,471,103 25,823,403 3,846,456 14.90 2,236, 
328,599 | yutual Life, New York... .. 65,243,434 30,796,650 47.20 18,386,896 56,999,066 23,155,568 40.62 13,499,313 53,734,228 5,317,907 9.90 2,608,813 
~116,290 | yational Life, Vermont... °. 7,662,019 3,577,786 46.70 2,345,402 7,798,276 3,243,103 41.59 1.575.538 6,683,957 478,247 7.16  246,1 
},434, 175} ew England Mutual, Boston 20,216,727 11,913,465 58.93 5,998,762 15,999,614 8,656,293 54.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 1,838,519 15.66 743,831 
—T7,875 | yew York Life, New York........ 100,281,255 48,673,050 48.54 23,875,918 88,004,689 40,154,345 45.63 21,462,931 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,079,265 
forthwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. 54,256,542 31,748,245 58.51 19,288,677 49,265,569 27,665,375 56.16 15,684,717 43,190,849 10,579,394 24.49 5,001,006 
},311,08 | jerthwestern Nat'l, Minneapolis.. 4,102,949 1,308,080 44.07 1,056,592 2.731.115 1,076,642 39.42 ,355 1,934,152 423,432 21.89 128,914 
742,498 | Penn Mutual, Philadelphia... ... . 25,544,766 16,472,869 64.49 10,226,688 24,036,779 14,979,405 62.32 9,022,356 23,610,916 3,361,309 14.24 1,859,669 
ate Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. ....... 9,299,076 5,399,425 58.06 2,980,322 7,728,230 4,101,411 53.47 1,861,571 5,442,838 533,617 10.72 ~- 377,810 
248,028 | provident Mutual, Philadelphia... 15,784,490 9,613,389 60.90 4,962,337 13,651,074 6,933,742 50.79 3,520,909 12,288,829 1,079,996 8.79 — 638,095 
Pudertial Insurance, Newark.... 239,563,575 39,367,857 16.43 27,287,540 185,414.904 29,258,336 15.78 21,369,206 70,915,995 10,513,488 14.83 7,140,763 
~415,428 | Sate Mutual, Worcester... . . 7,538,739 3,947,627 52.36 2,458,937 7,051,446 3,171,885 44.98 1,594,175 6,754,802 865,111 12.81 488,834 
174/579 | Travelers Insurance, Hartford 66,079,919 21,625,002 32.73 13,820,459 51,696,018 16,090,781 31.13 10,138,081 37,749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587,628 
005, Unior Central, Cincinnati. . 17,691,411 2,670,118 15.09 6,464,317 17,134,721 2,333, 13.62 5,837, 654, 696,082 3.94 578,300 
FE PII oon. ecesecccssscscee 1,347,484,474 420,400,751 31.20 249,177,006 1,092,911,692 336,093,598 30.75 194,820,568 697,061,287 84,256,174 12.09 45,804,086 
~330, 346 £ Se er = > Oe panes —— 
029, 968 
1,660,309 . pe 
| eT ACTICALLY all life insurance In 1944 $1,347,484,474 was re- Payments made under settlement 
a policies contain optional modes ceived by beneficiaries and policy- options on the income basis in- 
ae of settlement, which provide holders of 25 of the largest life creased from 12.09 per cent, or 
$60,344 | for the payment of the face amount insurance companies; 31.20 per $84,256,174 in 1930, to 31.20 per 
504,38 | of the policies under various types cent of this great sum, or $420,- cent or $420,400,751 in 1944. 
958,0% | of income plans. 400,751 was paid to them on some The table included on this page 
sat | Since the depression the Ameri- type of income plan. In addition, graphically presents the trend of 
2a. can people have become increasing- $249,177,006 was paid under vari- the use of optional modes of set- 
™ tly income-minded. The desire to ous other settlement options. tlement toward the income basis. 
PP reach that financial point where 
-908,9% |the necessities of life will be pro- 
. . 
——|vided regardless of ill-health, lack How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
of work or inability to earn an in- 
come, is common to all. The re- of Life Insurance 
sultant adoption of Social Security ——— Se 
legislation by the Government of Net Rate of Amount of Additional Investment Income if Net 
the United States, a reflection of a : | in St sient — — = 
in J the wis ajority S 
id in he wishes of the majority, ha rarar ae | conn | oe 
fe in- [helped to make practically every- —_—_—_—_—__- =< oe ae - ey ee Se 
, Con- "l think in terms of income. Aetna Life, Hartford. uw ‘ = 3.43 | 3.43 3.34 7, 100,000 | 9, 100,000 10,200,000 
: ; inanrs , . ankers Life, lowa..... . ° 5. ,500, } ,300, ,000, 
tions. } Life insurance, as usual, was fat Connecticut General, Hartford 3.56 | 3.88 | 3-47 3,200,000 | 3,500,000 4/000; 000 
et in- | head of the parade. The privilege Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 3.73 | 3.65 | 3.58 3,800,000 | 4,400,000 | 4,800,000 
r five |of having the face amount of the quitable Life, New York 3.43 | 3.29 | 3.02 27,000,000 30,400,000 | 32,000,000 
‘naur Apoiey naid i a Equitable Life, lowa. .... : 3.62 | 3.60 | 3.33 2,100,000 2,300,000 | 2,500,000 
insur- }plicy paid in the form of income — Gwen Sierican, St. Louis | aia2 | 4:37 | 4:25 | 15200000 1 200/000 1/300, 000 
three ft0 meet varying needs has been John Hancock Mutual, Boston a 3.27 3.25 | 3.13 11,700,000 13,000,000 18,000,000 
. = ee: incoin National, Fort Wayne ’ -98 ° , 400, , 900, 29UU, 
basis } available to the insured for many, Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 3.64 | 3.44 | 3.40 7,400,000 7,800,000 8,400,000 
Mm: , , _ to ’ ; 
irther }many years. In this connection, Metropolitan Life, New York 3.47 | 3.36 | 3.38 | 55,100,000 | 58,700,000 | 63,200,000 
e and however, it is interesting to ob- Mutual Benefit, Newark... 3.87 3.43 3.29 171800, 000 12:008-000 107508, 008 
od the }serve that prior to World War I National Life, Vermont......... 3.67 | 3.62 | 3.43 2,300,000 2,400,000 3,600, 000 
e per | very few settlements were sought New England Mutual, ‘Boston 3.42 3.31 3.39 5,300,000 5,700,000 6,200,000 
» and fon the income basis, either by pol- New York Life, New York , 3.23 3.08 3.00 29, 100,000 30,000,608 32, 700,008 
: eh orthwestern Mutual, Milwaukee . . . 4,400, 200, 100, 
1 one- es or beneficiaries. Fol- Pern Mutia Phan a 3.37 3.28 2,100,008 2,200,000 2,308,008 
Owl say re ro. enn Mutual a 1a ° . . ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ 
ing the war, there was a gra Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. . 3.48 | 3.43 | 3.29 2'800,000 | 3,000,000 | 3,200,000 
a the } dual pick-up in the demand for in- Provident Mutual, Philadelphi 3.45 | 3.34 | 3.14 3,900,000 4,100,000 4,400,000 
. i - . roviden ul . jadeipnhia . . . , , . ’ ’ , 
legal come payments. Since the 1929 Prudential Insurance, New 3.33 3.17 3.03 44,300,000 48, 600,000 62,800, 000 
; cr - + ‘ . - tate Mutual, Worcester. . . . . : : 000, » 100, 900, 
ar ious ash, however, the demand for set Travelers Insurance, Hartford 3.34 | 3.36 | 3.20 9°800,000 | 10,500,000 | 11,100,000 
g life | lement benefits on some type of Union Central, Cincinnati... . 3.11 | 3.31 | 3.07 4,200,000 4,400, 000 4,700,000 
e ma-}'tcome plan has grown so wide- Total, 25 Companies. .. 274,000,000 | 295,000,000 | 320,000,000 
3 still | spread that now practically half of oo = a ER DARIN, SE a ener 
- cent | all payments to policyholders are t Includes Participating and Non-Participating only. 





being made on this basis. 
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LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED IN 1944 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1925 TO 1944, INCLUSIVE’ 



















































































Pe § wi | = AVERAGES 
| | } 4 
| | ' } | | | | 
NAMES OF 1925| 1926| 1927] 1928] 1929} 1930| 1931| 1932| 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937| 1988) 1939| 1940] 1941| 1942 1943| 1944] 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1925 
COMPANIES | | | } | to to to to to 
a i ot Oe ae ae 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1944 
SEG Se GES Dae dee Ser GH er OH CR Be ore er We 8 JRE Ae Ge ee ee 
oe | 
Southland Life........ 6.55| 6.74] 6.33| 6.13] 6.37] 6.69] 6.33| 5.85] 4.47| 5.28] 4.99] 5.36) 5.22) 5.63 nel 4.71) 4.65) 4.58| 4.45) 4 33] 6.40 | 5.70 | 5.26 | 4.52 | 5.11 
Weathwestern.......... 7:35] 7.16] 6.89| 6.44] 6.73] 6.69| 6.50] 6.21| 5.94| 5.51| 5.00| 4.81| 4.53| 4.81| 4.61) 4.78| 4.51) 4.36] 4.19] 3.86] 6.87 | 6.14 | 4.74 | 4.28 | 5.05 
Hate Life, Ind......... 5.55| 5.51| 5.49| 5.44| 5.42] 5.57] 5.57| 5.25| 5.06| 5.06| 5.09| 5.14) 5.02| 4.92| 4.93| 4.82| 4.78| 4.77| 4.54] 4.14] 5.47 | 5.30 | 5.02 | 4.60 | 5.06 
late Mutual, Mase. .| 5:47] 5.51] 5.45| 5.59| 5.37| 5.40] 5.48] 5.21] 4.95) 3.94| 4.47) 4.81] 4.94] 4.80) 4.57) 4.20] 4.00] 4.07] 3.92] 3.73] 5.44 | 4-08 | 4.72 | 3-99 | 4.66 
ef America... 5.63) 5.60} 5.67| 5.57| 6.54) 6.82] 5.07) 5.04) 4.48| 4.42] 4.26] 4.03] 4.05) 4-13] 4.08) 3.96] 4.00) 3.98) 3.87) 3.83] 5.78 | 4.83 | 4.11 | 3.92 | 4.34 
a cael | 5.33| 5.22] 5.24) 5.21| 5.15] 5.13| 5.20] 4.86) 4.36] 4.40] 4.24) 4.09] 4.06) 4.05] 4.05] 3.91/ 3.65] 3.66] 3.59] 3.41] 5.22 | 4.77 | 4.09 | 3.63 | 4.19 
Union Ceniral......... | §.93| 5.76) 5.04 6.05| 5.94| 5.74| 5.37| 4.72) 5.39| 4.98 “73 4.77| 4.66| 4.44| 4.17| 3.95| 3.93| 3.96| 3.92| 3.71] 6.03 | 5.24 | 5.13 | 3.89 | 4.65 
Union Mutual, Mie...:| 4:57] 4.74| 4.63] 4.76| 4.90] 4.02| 4.90) 4.72] 4.59] 4-48] 4.31) 3.84] 4.01) 3.81| 3.68) 3.47) 3.63] 3.64) 3.44] 3-26] 4.85 | 5-19 | 4.38 | 3.48 | 4.19 
United States Life... 4.87| 4.90] 4.92] 5.06| 5.03] 5.06) 5.05] 6.36) 4.57| 4.59] 5.41| 5.29) 5.80] 4.85] 4.77| 4.66) 4.58) 4.34) 4.01] 3.81] 4.96 | 5.13 | 5.20 | 4.23 | 4:80 
Volunteer State........ 7-18) 7.05] 6.94) 7 6.77| 6.72| 7.35| 5.16] 4.78 6-47 5.15 4:90| 4:88] 4.96] 4.77| 4.74) 4.65] 4763] 4.50] 4.28] 6.92 | 5.84 | 4.73 | 4.55 | 5.30 
Wet Coast Life.......| 6.81] 6.35] 6.25 6.19] 6.13] 6.08] 5.98) 5.58| 5.16) 4.93! 4.97 s.00 4.78| 5.00] 4.74| 4.52| 4.39] 4.18] 4.12| 3.93] 6.31 | 5.54 | 4.90 | 4.22 | 5.05 
Western & Southern... | 6.06] 5.88| 5.83| 5.71| 5.66] 5.67| 5.28| 4.96] 4.62] 5.00| 5.03) 4-86) 5.08| 4.65] 4.59) 4.37] 4.25] 4.13) 3.96) 3.75] 5.79 | 5.09 | 4.77 | 4.07 | 4.70 
Western Life, Mont... | 5.41| 5.46] 5.30| 5.40| 5.40| 5.43| 5.32| 5.19| 5.06] 4.82| 5.12) 4.91] 479) 4.94] 4.94] 4.75| 4.68| 4.54] 4.09] 3 46] 5.68 | 5.16 | 5.00 | 4.25 | 4.92 
imonsin Life........ | 6-87] 5.99] 6.63] 6.84| 6.00] 5.60] 5.68| 3.38) 5.05) 4:83) 4.60) 5.06] 5.11] 4.63) 4.63] 435] 4-30] 4-25] 3.04] 3.74] 6.21 | 4.80 | 4.80 | 4.11 | 4.77 
| | | | (ae ca a ts Da hws deg as, ee 
SE Fe Ge SE ae ee Disa Saal 
Averages (100 Cos.)..| 5.84] 5.20) 5.82] 6.30) 5.39) 5.81) 5.23) 5.08) 4.75] 4.68) 4.47) 4.40) 4.47 4.83] 4.26] 4.11] 4.02) 8.06) 3.70) 3.57] 5.34 | 5.00 | 4.96 | 3.87 | 4 45 
| | | | | } | | | Ld 








... This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
' Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. t Formerly the Continental Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States 
Life. {| Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 
during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 6 On gross basis as investment income includes 
mvestment expenses and taxes. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN 1944 BY 
STATES—HOSPITALIZATION PLANS INCLUDED 


A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insur- 
ance which increased from premiums of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $542,- 
462,044 in 1944 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 































































































Compiled by Harry Fischer 
Associate Statistician 
Total Accident Per Cent of Per Ceni. 
and Health and Accident Hospitalization Of Homi. 
Group Accident Group Accident Per Cent | Per Capita; & Health Results f talization. 
Accident * Health * and Health * and Health * to Total of Premiums = Premium 
a Accident | Accident | to Total to 
STATE } and and Casualty Per Cent} Accident 
Net Net Net | Net Health Health | Premiums; Sub- Hospl- | of Hospi- and 
Prems, | Losses | Prems. | Losses | Prems. | Losses | Prems. | Losses | Premiums|Premiums| Written | scription | talization|talization| Health 
Written Paid Written Paid Written Paid Written Paid in 1944 | in Statet| in State | Income | Expenses | to income) Premium 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % $ f°. s Hy 
Alabama. ......... 2,707 1,083 206 116 1,701 1,099 4,614 2,298 1.1 1.63 905 693 65.5 19.6 
eee 828 364 74 27 552 434 1,454 825 3 2.91 OO! 2 ee a er oncened 
Arkansas.......... 1,148 447 136 67 582 400 1,866 914 4 -96 21.2 OEM BREET! SSE scagel 
California......... 17,383 5,392 1,983 762 | 20,400 | 16,005 | 39,766 | 22,159 9.4 5.76 19.3 1,854 1,254 67.6 4,7 
Colorado.......... 1, 461 133 57 605 396 2,178 914 5 1.94 18.8 1,426 1,074 75.3 65.4 
Connecticut........ 2,227 683 305 113 5,869 4,623 8,401 5,419 2.0 4.92 22.2 2,075 1,790 86.3 24.7 
Delaware....: aces 110 26 5 648 517 1,078 3 4.04 21.5 541 419 77.4 60.2 
Dist. of Columbia... . 1, 496 211 69 563 447 2,469 1,012 6 3.72 19.6 1,349 936 69.4 54.6 

_, =e 2,181 705 240 966 3,387 1,576 8 1.79 15.4 5 1 Te towccimene 

ccceatsens 3,702 1,334 279 110 2,801 1,819 6,782 3,263 1.6 2.17 33.1 418 335 80.1 6.2 

Lapceucwewnee 423 155 49 21 213 190 685 366 2 1.30 16.0 ee See See ee 

Dicccacunnees 19,783 6,015 2,845 7,352 | 17,165 | 10,782 | 39,793 | 18,149 9.4 5.03 28.2 6,507 §,222 80.3 16.4 “= 
Indiana........... 5,433 1,638 402 182 ,332 6,574 | 15,167 8,394 3.6 4.43 29.7 woe Saey Mere conti = 
3,735 1,367 473 181 1,928 1,432 6,136 2,980 1.4 2.42 24.4 1,248 900 72.1 20.3 ae 
Pe Rcccceccsace 2, 811 374 ° 1,812 ,665 2,826 1.1 2.59 25.4 128 99 77.3 2.7 
Kentucky.....c0.0. 4,078 1,302 260 142 1,923 1,088 6,261 2,532 1.5 2.20 31.5 456 350 76.8 7.3 
Louisiana.......... ’ 873 1,162 415 1,527 1,025 5,054 2,313 1.2 2.14 20.2 507 72.1 13.9 y 
Pcs tegcanens 1,169 514 107 59 501 1,947 1,074 5 2.30 19.8 613 477 77.8 31.5 

aryland......... 19) 699 268 116 4,254 3,017 6,717 3,832 1.6 3.69 22.8 1,791 1,114 62.2 26.7 

assachusetts..... 3,466 1,044 1,314 657 7,491 4,847 | 12,271 6,448 2.9 2.84 14.7 5,651 4,159 73.6 46.1 
Michigan.......... 11,743 4,208 656 294 | 22,168 | 18,009 | 34,567 | 22,511 8.2 6.58 30.3 7,589 6,548 86.3 22.0 
Minnesota......... 3,887 1,454 357 158 2,319 1,600 6,563 3,212 1.5 2.35 19.1 2,665 2,200 82.6 40.6 
Mississippi. ....... 952 360 119 66 492 0 1,563 736 4 -72 2 Fe ere Fee err 

Diignenmens 5,286 1,543 1,038 425 5,261 3,514 11,585 5,482 a 3.06 24.9 3,182 2,402 75.5 27.5 Y 
ee 666 3 41 41 319 1,026 599 2 1.84 25.7 83.5 7.7 
Nebraska.......... 3,924 2,371 270 68 1,274 899 5,468 3,338 1.3 4.16 36.0 193 117 60.6 3.5 
OS ae 92 36 1h 96 420 198 1 3.82 Cf Pe SEES Ree aval 
New Hampshire. 464 187 68 28 691 536 1,223 751 3 2.49 16.6 359 240 68.9 23.4 
New Jersey........ 4,211 1,058 767 293 8,961 5,845 | 13,939 7,196 3.3 3.35 15.8 4,630 3,414 73.7 33.2 
New Mexico....... 580 225 26 186 96 814 x 1.53 Ee Seen eeeake Pre ee 
New York......... 16,366 5,235 2,179 895 | 21,513 | 14,410 | 40,058 | 20,540 9.4 2.97 12.5 18,827 14,514 77.1 47.0 

orth Carolina..... 1,990 744 116 3,146 383 5,391 3,243 1.3 1.51 25.6 ,081 72.2 20.1 
North Dakota...... 306 196 19 14 11 436 295 ol .68 16.3 177 86.8 48.8 

eee 13,009 4,042 1,134 422 | 16,523'| 11,679 | 30,666 | 16,143 7.3 4.44 31.6 12,288 9,812 79.9 40.1 
Oklahoma......... 2,830 1,015 2 102 1, 8 4,438 1,933 1.0 1.90 23.1 252 68.9 8.2 Y 
0 2,751 1,224 124 1,615 1,194 4,711 2,542 1.1 4.33 25.3 267 257 96.3 5.7 
P vania...... 11,883 3,546 1,487 625 | 14, 9,692 | 28,336 | 13,863 6.8 2.85 22.7 11,229 8,629 76.8 39.6 
Rhode Island. ..... 523 214 30 457 1,253 701 3 1.76 9.5 1,380 63.9 55.0 
South Carolina... . 867 277 80 37 1,562 1,058 2,509 1,372 6 1.32 SS eee eer er — * 

South Dakota...... 567 226 54 21 54 751 301 2 1.17 | i RRS CEN NRE 
Tennessee......... 4,045 1,437 490 233 2,464 1,896 6,999 3,566 1.7 2.40 29.6 97 80 82.5 
, RRO 10,140 3,550 1,971 882 6,563 5,225 | 18,674 9,657 4.4 2.91 23.0 651 448 68.8 
Ti sdentecestces 720 284 73 32 452 302 1,245 618 3 2.26 DD © Uvsvsseveceeeoseucideacwavecae 
WL coasceeve 415 163 36 12 342 809 517 we 2.25 5 ee re ee eee Y 
Virginia........... 2.376 793 288 130 3,092 2,369 5,754 3,292 1.4 2.15 22.5 1,155 877 75.9 Y 
acelin 3,807 1,237 700 229 2,128 1,553 6,635 3,019 1.6 3.82 26.4 247 84.0 
West inia 2,451 139 62 2, 2,003 5,444 3,008 1.3 2.86 46.2 160 106 66.3 Uy 
SEES 4, 1,723 555 262 4,198 3,544 9,711 5,529 2.3 3.10 21.5 1,277 1,013 79.3 q 
Wyoming.......... 1 44 17 1 76 494 195 | 1.98 | 7 ee es Se 
Totals.........| 192,477 | 64,254 | 24,458 | 10,317 | 207,107 | 148,133 | 424,042 | 222,704 | 100.0 3.22 22.0 93,643 72,292 77.2 22.1 th 
Ac 
* represent about 95 per cent of the total hospitalization organize / 

* Includes, In addition to the straight accident and health busi- tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 
ness, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writ- 
ing such business. Figures are in thousands. t Population figures are based on 1940 census reports. 

The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 

** Includes adjustment expenses. assessement associations and miscellaneous organizations. 

Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1945 edition, 

+ Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization asso- lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for ace 
ciations in the states in which they are domiciled and not in the’ dent, health and group accident & health insurance written by all 
states in which the business originates. Hospitalization results classes of companies in 1944 were $542,462,044. 
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eace 
in 55 years? 


Here's a fight that’s far from over—against 
tuberculosis, the dread plague that still 
kills more Americans between 15 and 45 
than any other disease. 





Your annual purehase of Christmas Seals 
ae at has nape cut the TB death 

rate 5%! And TB can be wiped out— 
Per Cent. some authorities say by the year 2000. 















of Hospi 
talization. Yet wartime conditions give TB a new 
Premium lease on life—human life. 
to 
Accident So please, help us bring up the reserves. 
and This year, buy extra Christmas Seals. Re- 
Health ee there can be no peace treaty with 
tuberculosis. 
— 
1s g 
numenenes 7) 
ee =e) BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
4.7 wis 
65.4 Because of the importance of the above message, 
24.7 this space has been contributed by 
60.2 GREETINGS 3 
64.8 = THE SPECTATOR 
6.2 
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. ay I A A ee eee 
a ly 
. ¥ Y 
31.5 Y Y YY Y 
26.7 
46.1 
| U 
—pelY ~ NION CENTRAL has a _ practical 
as S o rvice “Welcome Mat” out for every returning 
Y T T . . 
a Yy U.C. Veteran. Consists of a series of sales 
29.4 : : 
3.2 IS MORE EFFECTIVE G aids to help these men again become pro+ 
as 7 More than 40% of Pacific Mutual Life ducers in the shortest possible time. 
my and Retirement policies issued in 1944 
40.1 were supplemented by Accident and An announcement card is sent out tell- 
4 Y Sickness protection also. 
au Cli flectively served b 
ay athe toner cetr + dle Wane is mailed over the agent’s signature wel- 
Re YY, the Pacific Mutual underwriter, because: ‘ ; pig 
ve coming him home—each vet is given free 
He can sell complete coverage. He uses : eager ‘ : : 
i a definitized, proved process of prospect- circularization—prospecting assistance 18 
ee ing and merchandising. He is thoroughly YY provided—free mailing pieces are sent 
20.1 trained—by General Agents or Supervisors mi 
a4 jy who are themselves “trained as trainers.” out for a year and ev ery ex-serviceman 16 
a? i. It’s this combination of fa- , supplied with stationery, cards, calendars 
ceseeaees Coverage vorable factors that makes . 
~ 94 that's Comper for better client-service. and birthday cards. 
| 


oe PACIFIC MUTUAL Another reason why Union Central is 
—_— 


known as “an agents’ company.” 


yreanise / oe LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
nS | 
h e . 
com 7, New “i a The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
suing tis Yf 77 = CINCINNATI, OHIO 

LT 


Over $500,000,000 in Assets 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL IN 1944 


Death Rate of 13.1, lowest in history, reflects influ- 
ence of wartime regulations. Safety programs 
adapted to new conditions should be functioning now. 


The automobile death rate in 1944 
for one hundred forty-four American 
cities was the lowest attained in many 
years at 13.1 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. In the one hundred forty-four 
cities shown in the Spectator Survey, 
including all of the largest cities and 
with a combined population estimated 
in 1944 to have been in excess of 40,- 
500,000 the total number of deaths 
were 5,296. While this is a decrease 
of about one hundred fifty in the num- 
ber of deaths suffered in 1943 in the 
same cities, it indicates that deaths in 
the United States in 1944 as a result 
of automobile operation numbered ap- 
proximately 21,000. 

Were it safe to predict from this 
experience that the combined efforts 
of States and municipalities, insurance 
companies and voluntary safety or- 
ganizations were having a permanent 
effect in reducing the causes which 
brought about the life wastage from 
the operation of automobiles, then in- 
deed would it be heartening. There 
were, however, many factors of a 
temporary nature that were instru- 
mental in reducing the deaths. These 
must be considered in any study of 
recent automobile mortality. They 
presently render definite conclusions 
and observations on how the known 
experience may be used to forecast 


Editor of The Spectator 


results in future years below the usual 
significance. 

During 1943 and 1944, the years in 
which the automobile mortality rates 
in cities were well below the average 
suffered in previous years, the nation 
was at war. Men who have had the 
high incidence of accidents attributed 
to their driving were in the army. 


BY THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


assets that led the American army ty 
early victory. 

The absence of unlimited supply of 
gas removed many cars from the road. 
Inasmuch as it has been found that 
the extent of automobile accidents js 
in almost direct relationship to the 
proportion of cars on the road, this 
gasoline shortage was an important 








Automobile Deaths in Five Largest American 
Cities, 1944-1943 


Rate per 100,000 Population 








Se — . 1906 ——_—__<, 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Chicago. . 3,335,000 425 12.7 3,335,000 395 18 
Detroit....... 1,850,000 199 10.8 1,850,000 230 12.4 
Los Angeles 1,810,000 392 21.7 1,738,000 384 22.1 
New York...... 7,678,000 583 7.6 7,625, 000 723 95 
Philadelphia... .. 1,970,391 203 10.3 1,970,549 250 12.7 
a eis cs "16,643,591 1,802 10.8 16,518,549 1,982 120 
That quality of carefree, youthful factor in the reduction of the death 


carelessness which older heads tried 
to curb along the American highway 
in order to reduce the toll of deaths 
were driving tanks along the North 
African shore, through the high ter- 
rain of Italy, across the plains of Ger- 
many, and in the landings in the Pa- 


cific. The daring in their driving were 








Regional Distribution of Automobile Deaths, 1944-1943 


Rate per 100,000 Population 


rate. The establishment of a wat 
speed of thirty-five miles per how 
and the many restrictions of travel of 
course further contributed to a lower- 
ing of the rate. Constant attention 
calling to the necessity of the conser. 
vation of everything had a most salv- 
tory influence in reducing the life ani 
limb cost exacted by the automobile 

On the other hand, the concentr- 
tion by automobile manufacturers on 
the production of motor vehicles for 
military uses eliminated production 
of new pleasure cars. As each month 
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No. of -— Li Ree No. of oe rolled around the average age of the 
East South Conaral ely a eX — ee oS oS cars on the road increased. The esset 
Wetsumcowm taht 2 ge Bt TEE tial parts in motors and chassis 
weet, North Geniral” 13 2,810,890 352 123 3 2,790:203 382 12:7 pea anny psn “Breen and ther = 
Seas earth Contes | Ea 10,288,014 1.392 13.8 4. 10, 198,384 1,373 13.5 position to accidents was at grea 
Middle Atiantic | 28 13,949,072 1,343 9.6 27. «13,821,178 1,575 = «11.4 pace. This, of course, had a tendency 
New England... 21 «= «2: 422'102 ss '201—ts«és'S 20 2.090692 ‘215 10.3 towards offsetting the safety credits 
Total....... 144 40,563,466 5,296 13.1 139 39,428,537 5,448 13.8 + previously noted. While there is m 
REGION* way of ascertaining the percentage o 


the deaths incurred which can be 4 
tributed to break-down of automobiles 
which in former years would have 
been long since junked, over age cals, 
undoubtedly, produced a rather high 


East South Central. .... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 

West South Central.... Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

South Atlantic . Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Georgia, Florida 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 

Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 

Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 


Mountain 
West North Central.... 
East North Central... . 





— peaeaasesse es ag a ag ee on, ~~ 

iddie Atlantic. .......New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania . ° 

New England _.Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut portion of the total accidents. 

—_ As we approach the new post Wi 
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era, those whose responsibility it is to 
improve safety methods and so de- 
erease the high toll exacted by the 
automobile must have their plans 
practical and of so realistic and 
ynderstandable a nature that auto- 
mobile operators, automobile manu- 
facturers and State and municipality, 
motor vehicle administrators will be 
readily impressed by them and so 
quickly and rigidly put them into 
actual operation. The National Safe- 
ty Council, which is with the insur- 
ance companies most influential in 
arousing public sentiment against 
needless loss to life and property 
through the operation of the automo- 
bile, must surely prepare to continue 
and even accentuate the good work 
they have undertaken. Uniformity 
must be a fact in State laws regula- 
ting the operation of automobiles. In- 
spections must be of an intelligent 
nature and thoroughly and honestly 
made. Unless each city establishes 
workable ordinances which are well 
designed to test the capacity of pros- 
pective operators there will be in- 
competent drivers who will contribute 
to the auto death toll. 

If but one state in a region has 
lower standards for automobiles and 
their drivers than its neighbors, then 











the good results sought by the regu- 
latory laws in the other states will 
not be attained. 

State laws in respect to checking of 
tires in all sort of auto vehicles, in- 
cluding the checking of spare tires, 
should be uniform and rigid. The 
work of firms doing retreading on 
tires should be subjected to inspection 
for competent, skillful employees, and 
for the reliability of the product used. 
To poor retreads on tires may be ac- 
counted a large share of highway acci- 
dents with their subsequent loss of life 
and limb. In addition to and beyond 
such regulatory registration, there 
should be an educational drive insti- 
tuted. One of its prime objectives 
should be to make the driver of a car 
in preventable accidents conscious that 
his carelessness brought him public 
scorn. 


Drunken Drivers 


Above all, drivers who are found 
to be intoxicated in cars should be 
subject to jail sentence whether or 
not they have yet caused an accident. 
The drunken driver is a menace to the 
highway which should not be tolerated. 

The record of automobile deaths has 
been compiled by The Spectator from 
reports submitted to it by the health 








officers of the various cities. These 
reports and records seem to prove 
that the matter of low death rate, 
while subject to many influences, to a 
large extent reflects the effectiveness 
of local traffic enforcement. This pub- 
lic enforcement program can be made 
more valuable if local service or- 
ganizations bring to the public con- 
sciousness the -importance of the 
safety factor in automobile operation. 
While certain regions are found to 
have higher death rates than others, 
certain selected cities within these 
areas have a rate far below the aver- 
age attained by other cities in the 
United States. This is a reflection on 
the calibre of the local enforcement 
administration. Above any other 
death cause, those resulting from 
automobiles seem preventable in a 
high proportion. 

Considering the record of the one 
hundred forty-four cities for both 
1943 and 1944, it will be seen that 
sixty cities show an increased rate in 
1944 over that attained in 1943, while 
seventy-two had a decrease in rate. 
Six cities had the same rate in 1944 
that they had in 1943, and six cities 
had non-comparable figures. 

Reviewing the individual cities, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, with a population of 
27,686, had no deaths from automo- 
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biles. Bloomfield, New Jersey, which 
last year, with a population of 41,623, 
had no deaths, in 1944 had one and a 
death rate of 2.4. Other cities with a 
low death rate include: Cicero, Illinois, 
with a death rate of 1.5; Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, with a death rate of 
2.4; Fargo, North Dakota, 3.1; Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, 3.0; New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, 2.6; New Britain, 
Connecticut, 2.9; West New York, 
New Jersey, 2.5; Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, 1.2. All of these cities, how- 


ever, had a population under 100,000. 
Among the cities with a population in 
excess of 100,000 which have low rates 
of death may be included: 


Most of these cities are in either the 
Middle Atlantic or the New England 
States, where the population density 
is high.- 


Albany, New York .......... 9.0 The city with the highest death rate 
Elizabeth, New Jersey ...... 9.3 was that of Pontiac, Michigan, where 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ..... 9.8 the death rate was 67.1. This city 
Hartford, Connecticut ....... 9.9 with a population of 70,000 hag 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ....... 7.5 deaths numbering forty-seven. In 
Omaha, Nebraska ........... 7.1 1943 this same city had a death rate 
New York City, N. Y......... 7.6 of 28.5 and deaths numbering nine. 
Trenton, New Jersey ........ 7.2 teen. Other cities having high rates 
Yonkers, New York ......... 7.1 were Charleston, South Carolina, with 














AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 144 SELECTED 
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Rate per 100,000 population 
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— ———— 1943-___—_—. ————- — _—————— 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Albany, N. Y........... 132,608 12 9.0 130,958 5 3.8 4 12.9 33,500 9 29 
Akron, Ohio. .......... 275,000 49 17.8 275,000 46 16.7 13 8. 160,605 16 10.8 
35,000 2 5.7 35,000 6 17.1 69 12.3 550,000 84 18.3 
55,000 5 9.1 55,000 6 10.9 2 3.5 58,408 3 8.1 
65,919 19 28.8 65,919 21 31.9 683 7.6 7,625,000 723 9.5 
315,058 44 14.0 311, 865 35 11.2 15 16.8 89,100 13 «14.8 
77,335 19 24.6 77,335 17 22.0 25 10.8 178,400 25 14.0 
100,024 18 18.0 104 ,500 20 19.1 16 21.6 74,000 11 14.9 
295,000 61 20.7 295 ,000 57 19.3 16 7.1 223,844 22 9.8 
41,623 1 2.4 41,623 0 0 1 11.9 90,900 10 11.0 
608,016 87 14.3 598,285 107 17.9 22 34.9 u u u 
27,686 0 0 27,686 5 18.1 21 15.0 140,125 25 17.8 
122,000 14 11.5 117,777 15 12.7 105, 12 11.4 105, 087 12 1.4 
* 100,000 32 32.0 100,000 21 21.0 1,970,59 203 10.3 1,970,549 250 12,7 
41,664 1 2.4 41,664 1 2.4 671,659 80 11.9 671,659 i16 17.3 
3,335,000 425 12.7 3,335,000 395 11.8 70,000 47 67.1 66,600 19 828.5 
64,700 1 1.5 64,700 4 6.2 424,506 58 13.7 424, 506 64 16.1 
455,610 85 18.7 455,610 91 20.0 75,000 a 12.0 75,000 9 12.0 
878,336 m1 12.6 878,336 130 14.8 263,000 28 10.6 261,000 31 11.9 
50,000 11 22.0 36,789 13 35.3 40,500 3 7.4 40,500 2 49 
311,131 43 13.8 311,131 37 11.9 77,656 7 9.0 82,000 6 7.3 
359,400 71 19.8 359,400 55 15.3 67,500 4 5.9 65,000 9 13.8 
267 , 000 55 20.6 267,000 47 17.6 114,625 16 14,0 114,367 11 9.6 
70,000 7 10.0 70,000 7 10.0 224,769 38 16.9 223,558 47) oe 
375,000 45 12.0 365,000 58 15.9 73,000 8 11.0 73,000 8 1.0 
159,819 23 14.4 157,640 22 14.0 331,631 38 11.5 329,300 38 11.5 
1,850,000 199 10.8 1,850,000 230 12.4 87,176 19 21.8 87,176 1 12.6 
101,065 22 21.8 101,065 23 22.8 41,303 4 9.7 41,303 8 194 
69,336 7 10.1 69,224 5 7.2 40,000 9 22.5 40.000 3 7.5 
»452 4 11.6 34,452 1 2.9 335,000 55 16.4 300,000 60 20.0 
118,000 1 9.3 118,000 16 13.6 385,000 69 17.9 380 ,000 90 8623.7 
47,226 8 16.9 53,000 1 20.8 775,000 113 14.6 775,000 131 16.9 
108 ,000 33 30.6 110,000 25 22.7 74,000 16 21.6 74,000 300 40.5 
31,000 4 12.9 30,000 3 10.0 40,000 3 7.5 40,000 6 18.0 
123,360 15 12.2 123,360 14 11.3 450,000 81 18.0 u u u 
32,580 1 3.1 33,000 4 12.1 44,700 13 29.1 44,700 5 11.2 
41,824 5 12.0 41,824 3 von 145,278 22 15.1 u u 
150,000 25. 16.7 151,543 47 31.0 45,000 7 15.6 45,000 3 6.7 
125,000 9 7.2 125,000 15 12.0 103,000 14 13.6 103,000 10 8.7 
228,138 53 23.2 218,000 36 16.5 110, 280 11 10.0 110,280 4 «12.7 
50,000 7 14.0 50,000 10 20.0 153,995 23 14.9 159,962 16 = 10.0 
70,000 15 21.4 70,000 7 10.0 64,912 24 37.0 64,912 20 0«=—-30.8 
164,061 18 9.8 164,061 15 9.1 150,000 23 15.3 154,365 * 20 =—(«13.8 
59,319 1 18.5 59,319 12 20.2 35,000 7 20.0 35.000 122 43 
46,000 5 10.9 46,000 6 13.0 86,000 6 7.0 u u u 
83,893 26 31.0 83,893 15 17.9 76,000 3 3.9 76,000 + 5.3 
22,131 3 13.6 22,131 4 18.1 814,000 101 12.4 814,126 109 13.4 
182,000 18 9.9 185,850 18 9.7 219,000 29 13.2 216,300 26 12.0 
52,338 9 17.2 52,338 5 9.6 140,000 38 27.1 140,000 28 020.0 
460,000 84 18.3 450, 000 80 17.8 62,693 16 25.5 60,000 15 «8626.0 
313,170 31 9.9 313,170 29 9.3 96,000 10 10.4 77,743 8 10.3 
386,972 70 18.1 386,972 83 21.4 Wremtem, . B..... cece 125, 287 9 7.2 125,087 12 9.6 
430,000 48 11.2 450,000 43 9.6 Waco, Texas........... 65,000 12 18.5 66,000 1018.2 
48,765 11 22.6 48,765 13 26.7 Washington, D. C....... 900,000 97 10.8 900,000 87 9.7 
90,000 23 25.6 90,000 21 23.3 jo COMM... 0... 107,000 12 11.2 107,080 1312.1 
69, 056 6 8.7 70,000 7 10.0 Wauk ee 42,706 12 28.1 42,000 9 24 
85,603 8 9.3 84,324 9 10.7 West Allis, Wis......... 38,000 3 7.9 38,000 1 2.8 
40,000 3 7.5 u u u ‘est New York, N. J 40,000 1 2.5 40,000 3 7. 
50,659 18 29.6 50,659 20 39.5 ing, W. Va....... 72,000 7 9.7 72,000 4 6.6 
89,000 13 14.6 u u u Wichita, Kansas........ 184,115 27 14.7 184,115 22 «1 
220,000 48 21.8 220,000 68 30.9 Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 86, 236 1 1.2 86,236 4 44 
,810,000 392 21.7 1,738,000 384 22.1 Wilmington, Del........ 123,000 20 16.3 123,000 7 6.7 
360,373 63 17.5 360,373 83 23.0 Winston-Salem, N. C. 82,000 14 17.1 82,000 7 «17 
100, 234 13 13.0 100,234 14 14.0 Worcester, Mass... .... 193,649 22 11.4 193,649 34—Céd1Z7z« 
44,541 12 26.9 44,541 9 20.2 WOMEN, Fle Voscccccccs 140, 258 10 7.1 140, 258 8 5.7 
98,123 i" 11.2 98,123 5 5.1 WE iiitinces apse 57,000 18 31.6 57,000 21 36.8 
72,231 "1 18.2 70,043 6 8.6 Youngstown, Ohio... ... 167,720 32 19.1 167,720 22. «3.1 
77,625 3 3.9 77,625 6 7.7 
67,078 2 3.0 64,786 2 3.1 , 110,563,466 5296 13.1 39,428,537 5448 13.8 
305,877 64 20.9 305,877 66 21.6 
200,811 41 20.4 193,651 37 19.1 
602, 000 45 7.5 620,000 53 8.5 I i tu 
492,113 57 11.6 492,113 52 10.6 ies decreased rate............ 
106,001 3230.2 115,000 47) =—-40.9 I ni cin bac dang naiGicweheieae ‘i . 
440,000 7? «+417.5 440,000 90 20.5 i et i a 8 
115,057 3 2.8 115,057 6 5.2 t On the basis of , 1944 totals would be 39,690,229 population with 5149 
,000 2 2.8 70,000 3 4.3 deaths for a rate of 13.0. u Unavailable. 
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a death rate of 32.0; El Paso, Texas, 
with one of 30.6; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
yania, With a death rate of 31.0; Mo- 
pile, Alabama, with a death rate of 
30.2; Passaic, New Jersey, with a 
death rate of 34.9; Springfield, Mis- 
souri, with a death rate of 37.0; York, 
Pennsylvania, with a death rate of 
31.6. Most of the cities having high 
death rates are located in the South. 
Only three cities, Charleston, El Paso, 
and Mobile having high death rates, 
have a population of 100,000 or over. 


Regional Distribution 


The cities included in the main 
table are grouped into nine separate 
regions. This permits an understand- 
ing of the experience obtained in the 
different sections of the country and 
to contrast the death record as they 
are affected by the population density 
of the surrounding territory, as well 
as topography, industrial activity, 
wealth and automobile registration. If 
anything, neither high registration of 
automobiles nor population density 
has a determining influence toward a 
high automobile mortality as indi- 
cated by study of the regional distri- 
bution data. 

As a matter of fact the one ap- 
parent attribute present in each region 
having a high mortality rate is dis- 
tance between centers of population. 
The East South Central, West South 
Central and the Pacific sections of the 
country have considerable mileage of 
open country between cities. The East 
South Central and the Pacific terri- 
tory have plenty of mountainous land. 
It might well be that many of the 


against the city’s record and so be 
highly influential in determining a 
high death rate. Many such deaths 
would seem indeed to be the major 
influence for the death rate in the 
East South Central States, wherein 


cities are in the most densely popu- 
lated section of the country. Un- 
doubtedly, because of this high popu- 
lation density rate, speed limits are 
lower and more rigidly enforced. 
Furthermore, those who suffer death 








Trend of Deaths by Automobiles in the United States 
from 1935 to 1944 
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one hundred eighty-one in five cities 
having a population of 872,910, the 
death rate is 20.7. This is the high- 
est regional rate suffered in the coun- 
try. 

Next in order is the death rate of 
thirteen cities of the Pacific coast of 
18.7. The combined population of 
these communities is 4,700,830 and the 
number of deaths occuring in 1944 
was eight hundred seventy-nine. The 
West South Central group of eleven 
cities having a population of 2,703,151 
and deaths of four hundred ninety- 
four had a combined death rate of 18.3. 

The lowest rate obtained was that 
of 9.5 of the twenty-one cities of New 
England. These municipalities hav- 
ing a population of 2,122,102 with 
deaths of two hundred one. Closely 
approximating the New England death 
rates was that of 9.6 suffered by the 
twenty-eight Middle Atlantic cities, 








Automobile Fatalities in 13 Canadian Cities 


Rate per 100,000 population 

















-- 1944 — 1943 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ontario... . 35,011 6 17.1 35,011 1 2.9 
, Alberta. ..... 88 ,904 7 7.9 88, a 10.1 
Edmonton, Alberta... . 108,416 a 8.3 105,536 13 12.3 
Greater Victoria, B. C. 84,500 15 17.8 85,000 9 10.6 
Hamilton, Ontario... . 175,364 25 14.3 174 ,547 23 13.2 
London, Ontario... ... 81,567 4 11.0 81,156 9 11.1 
Montreal, Quebec. 972,000 104 10.7 ,600 113 11.9 
Ottawa, Ontario. ..... 163,690 5 3.1 163,829 12 7.3 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 43 ,027 2 4.7 ,»027 2 4.6 
Toronto, Ontario... ... 676,887 106 15.7 674,285 112 16.6 
Vancouver, B. C...... 288,541 37 12.8 288 , 541 33 11.4 
Windsor, Ontario... .. 123 ,678 28 22.6 123,678 19 15.4 
Winnipeg, Manitoba... 229 ,208 19 8.3 228 ,548 15 6.6 
eee 3,070,793 372 12.1 3,042,662 370 12.2 








deaths may be caused by too high 
speed on open roads. In such condi- 
tions victims of accidents are brought 
to city hospitals. The resultant death 
in this city hospital would be charged 


wherein the population was almost 
14,000,000 and the deaths totaled 1,343. 
Cities in these two areas were the 
only groups having a below country 
average of 13.1. Incidentally, these 


in these cities would represent the 
experience of the cities proper be- 
cause of the location of hospitals in 
the nearby towns and villages where 
victims of highway accidents are 
treated. 

A rather interesting leveling off 
process is noted between the 1943 and 
the 1944 experience by regions. In 
1943 there was a range of 15.3 be- 
tween the high rate and the low rate. 
In 1948 the highest death rate was 
that of the East South Central of 25.6, 
whereas the low rate obtained by New 
England was 10.3. In 1944 the range 
was 11.2 with the high of the East 
South Central 20.7 and the low of New 
England 9.5. Five regions achieved 
a lower rate in 1944 than in 1943 while 
four suffered higher rates. 


Leading Cities 

In accordance with the experience of 
previous years the automobile death 
rate in the largest cities of the United 
States was below the 1944 average for 
all the cities whose records are in- 
cluded in the main tabulation. In 
1944 the automobile mortality rate for 
the five cities which include Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and 
Philadelphia was 10.8 as contrasted 
with the overall city rate for 1944 of 
13.1. In 1943 the five city rate was 
12.0 as against 13.8 for all. The 
largest city of the group, New York, 
had the lowest death rate or 7.6. Phila- 
delphia with a rate of 10.3 was the 
only other city among the big five 
that had a below average automobile 
mortality rate. The death rate for 
New York City with a population in 
excess of 7,600,000 and the deaths 
totaling 583 was 7.6. In 1943 New 
York also had the lowest rate at 9.5. 
Chicago, in that year, with a rate of 
11.8 was the only other city below the 
1943 city average. 

The low rate of New York City on 
the one hand, is a tribute to the 
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LIFE INSURANCE BACKS UNCLE SAM 


50% of Assets go to War in Second World Crisis; Comparative Summary of Government Obligations and 
Company Holdings in Two Wars 








U. S. GOVERNMENT WORLD WAR 1 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Pre-War Debt of U.S., March 31 U.S. Government Holdings in 1917 $55, 000,000 
EE na vuden ieee aevuen Peewee ns $1,282,044,346 Percentage of Total Assets ....... 1% 

° Rate of Interest Earned on Invest- 
Computed Interest Rate .......... 2.395 % —_ 4.94%, 
Highest Post War Debt 1919 ...... $26,596,701,648 U.S. Government Holdings in 1919 $800,000,000 
° Percentage of Total Assets ........ 12% 

t t vey le 4.196% 

Cunpees Se . Rate of Interest Earned on Invest- 

Percentage of Total Debt ......... 20% ment Funds ....... eer. Exiades 4.85%, 


LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANIES 


WORLD WAR i 





U. S. GOVERNMENT 











Post War Debt, September, 1945. . $262.1 044, 576,953 U.S. Government Holdings in 1941 $6,700,000,000 
Percentage of Total Assets ....... 20% 

Computed Interest Rate ......... 1,943 % Rate of Interest Earned on Invest- 
ED 6x. dc ab cth'w pee daweh ss 3.43%, 

U.S. Government Holdings Dec. 31. 
Percentage of Total Debt ........ 67% a ire roars $16,384.41 4,682 
Percentage of Total Assets . 40%, 

Government Debt after 8th War ‘Rate of Interest Earned on invest- 
Loan (Estimated) . . $280,000,000,000 A i ii a ng 3.19% 








U.S. Government Holdings, Dec. 31, 1945 (Estimated). .$21,500,000,000 Percentage of Total Assets. 50% 














traffic safety regulations and more 
particularly to the high character of 
the enforcement which has been pro- 
vided by the police department of the 
city. Despite the density of automo- 
bile traffic in New York City, as a 
result of the effective work of the 
traffic policemen, the city death rate 
as a result of automobile operation is 
at a minimum. Other cities might 
well study the traffic methods in use 
in New York City, as well as the local 
ordinances which regulate automobile 
operation. 


High Mortality Rates 


Los Angeles has consistently had an 
exceptionally high automobile mor- 
tality rate. This rate has not only 
been above the average for cities of 
its class, but also above the overall 
average suffered by American cities. 
The rate in 1944 was 21.7, and in 
1943 it was 22.1. When it is con- 
sidered that the next highest rate of 
the five cities was that of Chicago of 
12.7 in 1944, and of Philadelphia of 
12.7 in 1943 some appreciation of the 
high mortality and the need for im- 
proved safety methods in Los An- 
gles may be gleaned. Everytime any- 
one thinks of Los Angeles they 
naturally think of Hollywood and the 
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movie colony. It would seem a trifle 
unfair to saddle the movie industry 
with the responsibility of a high auto- 
mobile death rate. Rather it would 
seem more pertinent to consider the 
fact that Los Angeles being newest 
large city in the United States its 
traffic regulations and safety ordi- 
nances have not yet caught up with 
its population growth. In other words, 
it is like a clumsy overgrown boy who 
has not yet become accustomed to his 
maturity. 


Across the Border 


Canadian cities show an automobile 
fatality rate but slightly under that 
suffered by American municipalities. 
For thirteen Canadian cities having a 
total population of 3,070,793, the 
death rate per 100,000 was 12.1, The 
total number of deaths were 370. 
This also was the total number of 
deaths in Canadian cities in 1943. 
Owing to an increase of approximate- 
ly 28,000 in the total population, the 
death rate however at 12.2 was 
slightly higher than 1944. In 1944 
Windsor, in Ontario, had the highest 
death rate at 22.6. Greater Victoria 
followed with 17.8, while Brantford, 
Ontario, had a death rate of 17.1. 
Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, 


had a death rate 10.7, which was 
under the city average of 12.1. On 
the other hand, Toronto, second larg- 
est city in Canada, having approxi- 
mately 300,000 inhabitants had two 
more actual deaths—106 against 104 
—than Montreal. Toronto had an 
above average death rate of 15.7. In 
both cities, however, there was an 
improvement in 1944 under 1943. 
Ottawa, in Ontario, with a death 
rate of 3.1, Saskatoon with a death 
rate of 4.7, and Calgary with a rate 
of 7.9 had the best records in 1944. 


Canada vs. America 


In contrasting the Canadian city 
mortality rates with the mortality 
rates in American cities, it will be 
noted that during all of both 1943 and 
1944 the nation was at war, and that 
there were certain restrictions 
traffic which to an extent were off-set 
by the recklessness incident to war 
time living. 

. = 


A map which compares the regional 
distribution of deaths by automobiles 
in 1944 is shown on Page 7. The 
higher rate in the “open space” 
regions are rather poignantly brought 
out in this presentation. 
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FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX —1946 


_A Shectator Staff Analysis 


taxes has at last become a re- 

ality for both corporation and 
individuals. May it be a harbinger 
of further relief in the years to 
come. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that this first reduction in 
many a year does not apply to in- 
come earned during 1945 but be- 
comes effective in 1946. While the 
rates will remain comparatively 
high, nevertheless, it is encourag- 
ing to know that an initial step in 
the right direction has been taken. 


RR tases has of Federal income 


"Quickie" Bill 

This reduction is due to the fact 
that Congress has passed the so- 
called “quickie” tax bill of 1945. 
Furthermore, it is contemplated 
that before many months have 
elapsed a more comprehensive 
post-war tax program will be en- 
acted—one that will overhaul the 


entire present Internal Revenue 
Code. 


It is estimated that the total re- 
duction in the nation’s tax bill to 
result from the passage of this 
“quickie” legislation will amount to 
about $5,920,000,000 during 1946. 
The relief to corporations is ex- 
pected to be in the neighborhood 
of $3,178,000,000, and to individ- 
uals $2,742,000,000. In brief the 
new law provides: 








TABLE A 


The normal and surtax rates on 
corporations for 1946 


Normal Tax Total 


Net Income Rates Tax Tax 
$ 0 to $ 5,000 15% $ 750 $ 750 
5,000 to 20,000 17% 2,550 3,300 
20,000 to 25,000 19% 950 4,250 
25,000 to 50,000 NG 7,750 12,000 
Over 50,000 24% on the entire amount. 
Surtax Total 
Net Income Rates * Tax Tax 
$ 0 to $25,000 6% $1,500 $1,500 
25,000 to 50,000 22% 5,500 7,000 
Over 50 ,000 14% on the entire amount. 








Corporations: 

(1) Excess profits tax repealed 
as of January 1, 1946. 

(2) Excess profits tax credit 
carry-back continued to January 1, 
1947. 

(3) Surtax reduced 2% to 4% 
as of January 1, 1946. 

(4) Capital stock and declared 
value excess profits tax repealed as 
of July 1, 1946. 


Individuals (effective January 1, 

1946) : 

(1) Exemptions applicable to 
both normal and surtax. 

(2) Surtax reduced 3% on each 
bracket of income. 

(3) Total tax liability, after giv- 
ing effect to (1) and (2), reduced 
5% of tax. 


General: 


(1) Additional relief for vet- 
erans and servicemen. 
(2) Use tax on automobiles and 
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boats repealed as of July 1, 1946. 
(3) Social security tax of 1% 
continued for 1946 for both em- 
ployers and employees. 
A general summary of these 
amendments follows: 


Corporations 


Corporation taxes are extremely 
complicated and it would be im- 
possible in an article of this char- 
acter to give a thorough explana- 
tion of them. However, the follow- 
ing simple analysis may be of some 
help in grasping the general na- 
ture of the amendments: 


Excess Profits Tax: 

Under the old law, a corpora- 
tion’s net income was separated 
into two parts: 

(1) Average normal earnings: 
Subject to the combined 
normal and surtax of 40% 
if such amount exceeded 
$50,000; and lower rates if 
under $50,000. 

(2) Excess over average normal 
earnings: After specific ex- 
emption of $10,000, subject 
to the excess profits tax of 
95%, with a post-war credit 
of 10% of this tax. 

Total tax liability was limited to 

80% of net income adjusted. 

Generally speaking, therefore, a 
corporation which was subject to 
excess profits tax had a net tax lia- 
bility of 40% of average normal 








TABLE B 


SURTAX RATES 


The surtax rates for 1946 will be 
reduced 3% in each bracket of 
income as shown in this table: 


Tax on Total 
Net Income Rates Bracket Tax 
First $2,000 17% $340 $340 
$2,000 to 4,000 19% 380 720 
4,000 to 6,000 23% 460 1,180 
6,000 to 8,000 27% 540 1,720 
8,000 te 10,000 NG 620 2,340 
10,000 » 12,000 35% 700 3,040 
12,000to 14,000 40% 800 3,840 
14,000to 16,000 WG 880 4,720 
16,000 to 18,000 47% 940 5,660 
18,006 to 20,000 50% 1,000 6,660 
20,000 to 22,000 53% 1,060 7,720 
22,000 to 26,000 56% 2,240 9,960 
26,000 to 32,000 59% 3,540 13,500 
32,000 to 38,000 62% 3,720 17,220 
38,000 to 44,000 66% 3,960 21,180 
44,000 to 50,000 69% 4,140 25,320 
50,000 to 60,000 72% 7,200 32,520 
60,000 to 70,000 759 7,500 40,020 
70,000 to 80,000 78% 7,800 47,820 
80,000 to 90,000 81% 8,100 55,920 
90,000 to 100,000 84% 8,400 64,320 
100,000 to 150,000 86% 43,000 107,320 
150,000 to 200,000 87% 43,500 150,820 
ver 200,000 88% 





a 
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TABLE C 


OPTIONAL TAX TABLE 

















If the adjusted 
gross —— is And the number of exemptions is 
At less 
least than 1 More than 1 
$0- $550 $0 No Tax 
575 1 
575- 600 5 
600- 625 10 
625- 650 14 
650- 675 18 
675- 700 23 
700- 725 27 
725- 750 31 
750- 775 35 
775- 800 40 
800- 825 44 
825- 850 48 
850- 875 52 
875- 900 57 
900- 925 61 
925- 950 65 
950- 975 70 
975-1, 000 74 
1, 000-1 , 025 78 
1,025-1 ,050 82 
1,050-1 ,075 87 
1,075-1, 100 91 2 More than 2 
1, 100-1, 125 95 ee — — 
1, 125-1, 150 100 $5 No Tax 
1,150-1,175 104 
1,175-1,200 108 13 
1, 200-1, 225 112 17 
1, 225-1, 250 117 22 
1,250-1, 275 121 26 
1,275-1,300 125 30 
1, 300-1 ,325 129 
1,325-1,350 134 39 
1,350-1,375 138 43 
1,375-1 ,400 142 47 
1,400-1, 425 147 52 
1,425-1, 450 151 56 
1,450-1 ,475 155 60 
1,475-1, 500 159 84 
1,500-1 , 525 164 69 
1, 525-1, 550 168 73 
1,550-1 , 575 172 77 
1,575-1,600 176 81 
1,600-1 , 625 181 86 
1,625-1,650 185 90 3 More than 3 
1,650-1, 675 189 94 —— ———— — 
1,675-1, 700 194 99 $4 No Tax 
1, 700-1, 725 198 103 8 
1,725-1, 750 202 107 12 
1,750-1,775 206 11 16 
1,775-1,800 211 116 21 
1, 800-1 ,825 215 120 25 
1,825-1 , 850 219 124 29 
1,850-1, 875 223 128 33 
1,875-1,900 228 133 38 
1, 900-1 ,925 232 127 42 
1,925-1, 950 236 141 46 
1,950-1,975 241 148 51 
1,975-2,000 245 150 55 
2,000-2,025 249 154 59 
2,025-2,050 253 158 63 
2,050-2,075 258 68 
2,075-2, 100 262 167 72 
2,100-2, 125 266 171 76 
2,125-2,150 271 176 81 
2,150-2, 175 275 180 85 
2,175-2,200 279 184 89 4 More than 4 
2, 200-2, 225 283 188 93 — $$$ —_ 
2, 225-2, 250 288 193 98 $3 No Tax 
2, 250-2, 275 292 197 102 7 
2,275-2,300 296 201 106 1 
2, 300-2, 325 300 205 110 15 
2,325-2,350 305 210 115 
2,350-2,375 309 214 119 24 
2,375-2,400 313 218 123 28 
2,400-2,425 318 223 128 33 
2,425-2,450 322 227 132 37 
2,450-2,475 326 231 136 41 
2,475-2,500 330 235 140 45 
2,500-2,525 335 240 145 50 
2,525-2,550 339 244 149 54 
2,550-2,575 343 2 153 58 
2,575-2,600 347 252 157 62 
2,600-2,625 352 257 162 67 
2,625-2,650 356 261 166 71 
2,650-2,675 360 170 75 
2,675-2,700 365 270 175 80 
2,700-2,725 369 274 179 84 
2,725-2,750 373 278 183 88 5 More than 5 
2,750-2,775 377 282 187 92 —_————-—  — ———-— —-———————-—— 
2,775-2,800 382 287 192 97 $2 
2,800-2,825 387 291 196 101 6 
2,825-2,850 391 295 200 106 10 
2,850-2,875 396 299 204 109 14 
2,875-2,900 401 304 209 114 19 
2,900-2,925 405 308 213 118 23 
2,925- 2,950 410 312 217 122 27 
2,950-2,975 415 317 222 127 32 
2,975-3,000 419 321 226 131 36 
3, 000-3, 050 427 327 232 137 42 
3, 050-3, 100 436 336 241 146 51 
3, 100-3, 150 445 344 249 154 59 
3,150-3, 200 455 353 258 163 68 
3, 200-3, 250 464 361 266 171 76 
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earnings, plus 851442% (95% minus 
914%) of excessive earnings. 

In 1946 a corporation will pay 
38% on its total. net taxable in- 
come, or a slightly lower rate if 
such income is less than $50,000. 
In other words, the tax on average 
normal earnings will be reduced at 
least 2%, while the tax on exces- 
sive earnings, if any, will be re- 
duced 4714%. (See Table A.) 


If, during 1946, a corporation’s 
net income is less than average 
normal earnings, it will be entitled 
to carry back such shortage to the 
two preceding taxable years and 
obtain a refund of taxes paid on 
such amount. 


Capital Stock and Declared Value 
Excess Profits Taxes: 


Under the old law, a corporation 











If the adjusted 
gross income is And the number of exemptions is 

At less 

least than ' 

3, 250-3, 300 474 370 275 180 85 6 More than 6 

3, 300-3, 350 483 379 189 94 -— -—— 
3,350-3,400 492 388 292 197 102 $7 No Tax 

3,400-3,450 502 397 301 11 16 

3,450-3, 500 511 407 214 119 24 

3,500-3, 550 521 416 318 223 128 33 

3,550-3,600 530 425 326 231 136 41 

3,600-3, 650 539 435 335 240 145 50 

3,650-3,700 549 444 343 248 153 58 

3,700-3,750 558 454 352 257 162 67 

3,750-3,800 568 463 361 171 76 

3,800-3, 850 577 472 369 274 179 84 7 More than 7 
3,850-3,900 586 482 378 283 188 93 — 
3,900-3, 950 596 491 387 291 196 101 $6 No Tax 

3,950—4 ,000 501 396 300 205 110 15 

4, 000-4 ,050 615 510 408 213 118 23 

4,050-4, 100 624 520 415 317 222 127 32 

4,100-4, 150 633 529 424 325 230 135 40 

4,150-4, 200 643 538 434 334 239 144 49 

4, 200-4, 250 652 548 443 342 247 152 57 

4, 250-4, 300 662 557 453 351 256 161 66 

4,300-4, 350 671 567 462 360 265 170 75 

4,350-4,400 680 576 471 368 273 178 83 8 More than 8 
4,400-4, 450 690 585 481 377 282 187 a 
4,450-4, 500 699 595 490 386 290 195 100 $5 No Tax 
4,500-4, 550 709 604 500 395 299 204 109 

4,550-4 600 718 614 509 405 307 212 117 22 

4,600-4, 650 727 623 518 414 316 221 126 31 

4,650-4, 700 737 632 528 4 324 229 134 

4,700-4, 750 746 642 537 433 333 238 143 48 

4,750-4, 800 756 651 547 442 342 247 152 57 

4,800-4 , 850 661 556 452 350 255 160 65 

4,850-4, 900 774 670 565 461 359 264 169 74 

4,900-4, 950 784 679 575 470 367 272 177 82 

4,950-5 000 793 689 584 480 376 281 186 91 

—— —— 





was required to declare annually, 
on or before June 30th, a value for 
its capital stock, and pay a capital 
stock tax of $1.25 for each $1,000 
so declared. The amount declared 
need not be the true value, but in 
order to pay minimum taxes the 
amount declared should be exactly 
ten times the earnings for the year, 
for if the corporation’s net income 
exceeds 10% of the declared value 
of the stock, the declared value ex- 
cess profits tax was levied on the 
excess as follows: 

6.6% of the excess earnings on 
the next 5% of declared value, and 

13.2% of the excess earnings on 
all over 15% of the declared value. 
No refund of the capital stock tax 
was obtainable if the declared value 
of the stock had been placed too 
high. 

This combination of taxes will 
be repealed, effective July 1, 1947. 


Individuals 


Exemptions: 

Under the old law, the $500 ex- 
emption for each dependent was al- 
lowed for surtax purposes only. In 
1946 exemptions and allowances 
will apply to both the surtax and 
the 3% normal tax. (See Table B.) 


Special Tax Reduction 


After the total tax liability, both 
normal and surtax, has been com- 
puted, an additional reduction of 
5% of the tax is allowed. 


Optional Tax and Withholding 


As in previous years, individ- 
uals having adjusted gross incomes 
of less than $5,000 will be per- 
mitted to pay their taxes (1) by 
electing to use a special table in- 
stead of making a full computa- 
tion, or (2) by filing the with- 
holding form (W-2) furnished by 
the employer. Furthermore, the 
withholding of taxes by the em- 
ployer will be continued. 

The changes in the amounts of 
optional tax and withholding rates 
for income earned during 1946 will 
be found in Tables C and D. 


Veterans and Servicemen: 

All compensation for military or 
naval service received by enlisted 
personnel (below the grade of a 
commissioned officer), between De- 
cember 31, 1940, and the termina- 
tion of the war, has been declared 
exempt from income tax. 

Income taxes attributable to the 
service pay of commissioned offi- 
cers, or to pre-service earned in- 
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come for 1940 or 1941 which be- 
came due after entry into the ser- 
vice, may be paid in 12 equal quar- 
terly installments without interest 
or penalty. 


Social Security Tax: 
The automatic increase in the 


social security tax from 1% to 
214%, which was scheduled to take 
effect on January 1, 1946, as to both 
employers and employees, has been 
deferred for one year. The pres- 
ent 1% rate will continue through 
the year 1946, according to the 
latest news from Washington. 











If the 
wages nny And the number of withholding exemptions is claimed 
At less 
least than 0 1 More than 1 
$ 0-$11 17% No Withholding 
wages 
11- 12 $2.00 $0.10 
12- 13 2.10 0.30 
13- 14 2.30 0.50 
14- 15 2.50 0.70 
15- 16 2.70 0.80 
16- 17 2.80 1.00 
17- 18 3.00 1.20 
18- 19 3.20 1.30 
19- 20 3.30 1.50 
20- 21 3.50 1.70 2 More than 2 
21- 22 3.70 1.80 ———— ———.———————_— ——_ —____—_-— -——_- + 
22- 23 3.80 2.00 $0.20 No Withholding 
23- 24 4.00 2.20 0.40 
24- 25 4.20 2.40 0.50 
25- 26 4.40 2.50 0.70 
26- 27 4.50 2.70 0.90 
27- 28 4.70 2.90 1.00 
26- 29 4.90 3.00 1.20 
29- 30 5.00 3.20 1.40 
30- 31 5.20 3.40 1.60 3 More than 3 
31- 32 5.40 3.60 1.70©§ ——__————— —— — —— ———  ___——_—_ ——_ 
32- 33 5.60 3.70 1.90 $0.10 
33- 4 5.70 3.90 2.10 0.20 No Withholding 
34- 35 5.90 4.10 2.20 0.40 
35- 36 6.10 4.20 2.40 0.60 
36- 37 6.20 4.40 2.60 0.80 
37- 38 6.40 4.60 2.80 0.90 
38- 39 6.60 4.80 2.90 1.10 
39- 40 6.80 4.90 3.10 1.30 
40- 41 6.90 5.10 3.30 1.40 
41- 42 7.10 5.30 3.40 1.60 4 More than 4 
42- 43 7.30 5.40 3.60 1.80 —-—————— —-—— ——— — -——— a 
43 44 7.40 5.60 3.80 2.00 $0.10 No Withholding 
4- 45 7.60 5.80 4.00 2.10 0.30 
45- 46 7.80 6.00 4.10 2.30 0.50 
46- 47 8.00 6.10 4.30 2.50 0.60 
47- 48 8.20 6.30 4.50 2.60 0.80 
48- 49 8.40 6.50 4.60 2.80 1.00 
49- 50 8.60 6.60 4.80 3.00 1.20 
50- 51 8.80 6.80 5.00 3.20 1.30 
51- 52 8.90 7.00 5.20 3.30 1.50 
52- 53 9.10 7.20 5.30 3.50 1.70 5 More than 5 
53- 54 9.30 7.30 5.50 3.70 1.60 ————_—_ ——-——— ——_—— — 
54- 55 9.50 7.50 5.70 3.80 2.00 $0.20 
55- 56 9.70 7.70 5.80 4.00 2.20 0.40 No Withholding 
56- 57 9.90 7.90 6.00 4.20 2.40 0.50 
57- 58 10.10 8.10 6.20 4.40 2.50 0.70 
58- 59 10.30 8.30 6.30 4.50 2.70 0.90 
59- 60 10.50 8.40 6.50 4.70 2.90 1.00 
60- 62 10.70 8.70 6.80 5.00 3.10 1.30 6 More than 6 
62- 64 11.10 9.10 7.10 5.30 3.50 1.60 ———— - ———-—-———~ 
64- 66 11.50 9.50 7.50 5.60 3.80 2.00 $0.20 
66- 68 11.90 9.90 7.80 8.00 4.10 2.30 0.50 No Withholding 
68- 70 12.20 10.20 8.20 6.30 4.50 2.70 0.80 
70- 72 12.60 10.60 8.60 6.70 4.80 3.00 1.20 
72- 74 13.00 11.00 9.00 7.00 5.20 3.30 1.50 7 More than 7 
74- 76 13.40 11.40 9.40 7.30 5.50 3.70 1.90 ——_—_——_—__—____-—___- - 
76- 78 3.70 11.70 9.70 7.70 5.90 4.00 2.20 $0.40 
78- 80 14.10 12.10 10.10 8.10 6.20 4.40 2.50 0.70 No Withholding 
80- 82 14.50 12.50 10.50 8.50 6.50 4.70 2.90 1.10 
82- 84 14.90 12.90 10.90 8.80 6.90 5.10 3.20 1.40 8 More than 8 
84- 86 15.30 13.20 11.20 9.20 7.20 5.40 3.60 1.70 ——_——___—__—-—-- 
86- 88 15.60 13.60 11.60 9.60 7.60 5.70 3.90 2.10 $0.30 No Withholding 
88- 90 16.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.10 4.30 2.40 0.60 
90-92 16.40 14.40 12.40 10.40 8.30 6.40 4.60 2.80 0.90 tp 
92- 94 16.80 14.70 2.70 10.70 8.70 6.80 4.90 3.10 1.30 9 More than 
94- 96 17.10 15.10 13.10 11.10 9.10 7.10 5.30 3.50 1.60 ——— -——— 
96- 98 -50 15.50 13.50 11.50 9.50 7.50 5.60 3.80 2.00 -10 ° 
98-100 17.90 15.90 13.90 11.90 9.90 7.80 6.00 4.10 2.30 .50 10o0r more 
100-105 18.50 16.50 14.50 12.50 10.50 8.50 6.60 4.70 2.90 1.10 ———— 
105-110 19.50 17.50 15.50 13.50 11.40 9.40 7.40 5.60 3.80 1.90 $0.10 
110-115 20.40 18.40 16.40 14.40 12.40 10.40 8.40 6.40 4.60 2.80 1.00 
115-120 21.40 19.40 17.30 15.30 13.30 11.30 9.30 7.30 5.50 3.70 1.80 
120-125, 22.30 20.30 18.30 16.30 14.30 12.30 10.30 8.20 6.30 4.50 2.70 
125-130 23.20 21.20 19.20 17.20 15.20 13.20 11.20 9.20 7.20 5.40 3.50 
130-135 24.20 22.20 20.20 18.20 16.20 14.10 12.10 10.10 8.10 6.20 4.40 
135-140 25.10 23.10 21.10 19.10 17.10 15.10 13.10 11.10 9.10 7.10 5.20 
140-145 26.10 24.10 22.00 20.00 18.00 16.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.10 
145-150 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 19.00 17.00 15.00 12.90 10.90 8.90 7.00 
150-160 28.40 26.40 24.40 22.40 40 18.40 16.40 14.40 12.30 10.30 8.30 
160-170 30.30 28.30 26.30 24.30 22.30 20.30 18.20 16.20 14.20 12.20 10.20 
170-180 32.20 30.20 28.20 26.20 24.10 22.10 20.10 18.10 16.10 14.10 =12.10 
180-190 34.10 32.10 30.00 28.00 26.00 24.00 22.00 20.00 18.00 16.10 14.00 
190- 35.90 33.90 31.90 29.90 27.90 25.90 23.90 21.90 19.90 17.90 15.80 
Over $200........... 0% of excess over $200 
S ecaweed 36.90 90 32.90 30.90 28.90 26.80 24.80 22.80 18.80 16.80 
* No Withholding 
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More than 1,500,000 American 
workers are now covered by group 
annuities, an increase of 75 per 
cent since pre-war 1940. The group 
annuities alone represent aggre- 
gate future income of more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

While the group annuities have 
shown the greatest rate of increase 
during the war years, all annuities 
have gained sharply, the total an- 
nuities of all types now in force 
being for approximately $850,000,- 
000 annual income, representing 
2,600,000 annuities or 45 per cent 
more than in 1940. 


EFFECT OF INTEREST... 
(Concluded from page 40) 


basis. At the same time there is 
a sizable percentage of annuity 
business having rates of interest 
ranging from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent. Consequently, with new in- 
vestments practically limited in re- 
cent years to United States Govern- 
ment obligations, yielding as they 
do one and one-half per cent and 
two per cent and now constituting 
about 50 per cent of the total assets 
of life insurance companies, it is 
no wonder that the margin between 
interest earnings and interest re- 
quired to maintain reserves has 
been steadily narrowing. Accord- 
ing to the “Gain & Loss Exhibit” 
(Spectator Life Year Book), all 
life companies during 1944 earned 
3.19 per cent interest on their in- 
vested assets or three-tenths per 
cent less than the interest factor 
used for the bulk of their business. 
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” . Big Idea Man— 


Bill Blodgett started with almost everything that makes 
a good salesman—personality, imagination, ingenuity, 
instinct. But for a long time he has made a bare living 
while other men, less favored, have gone farther 
with less effort. 

Bill’s troubles is ideas...He has too many 
of them, too often. Every few weeks he 
adopts a new one, starts with shining 
confidence, ends in disillusioned fatigue. 

In this day of crowded hours and hard-to- 
see prospects, no sensible salesman ignores 
successful experience. And planned selling, 
based on successful experience, saves shoe 
leather, heartache and lost opportunities. 

Our own records are evidence enough 
that planned selling pays big dividends to 
tna agents. 

tna selling plans are not office written, 
but field worked, trial and error tested by 
thousands of calls in collaboration with the 
Company's most successful salesmen before 
they are offered to Atna agents. And the tna 
man who faithfully learns and follows the proven 
programs wastes fewer calls, gets more attention 
and interest, writes more and larger policies than 
the average salesman on his own! 


Estate Control, for instance, is an invaluable 
service to every policy holder, makes old clients new 
prospects, converts Group holders into individual 
policy prospects, makes the already insured want 
more insurance. 

The Business Insurance Generator not only 
shows a business man how insurance can be a business. 
asset—but fixes the requisite amount of insurance 


and the program for its use. YY. 
With these two programs, 4tna agents today are selling j 


more and larger policies than they ever did before. 

We think that planned selling has something to do with 
the fact that the average Life policy in 4tna is in the top brackets. 

But perhaps the most satisfactory thing about 4tna sales plans is that by 
intelligent use, every 2tna salesman can sell himself! And what better evidence 







*, 


does any good salesman need? 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


The £tna Casualty & Surety Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT The Automobile Insurance Company 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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HAT are the types of dis- 

asters which annually strike 

peoples and properties in 
the United States and what consti- 
tutes or defines the term disaster? 
What are the costs in human lives 
and properties of these disasters 
and what effect do they have upon 
the economy of the nation? 

What part does insurance play 
in alleviating the financial suffer- 
ing and losses, and how do these 
losses affect the investment policies 
of insurance companies in the dis- 
aster areas? 

How often do these disasters oc- 
cur? What exactly happens when 
they do occur? 

These questions, and many oth- 
ers, crowded through our mind as 
we set out to explore this subject. 
Our investigation lead us to con- 
sult officials of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, the 
Coast Guard division of the Navy, 
the Weather Bureau, the American 
Red Cross and other agencies lo- 
cated at the seat of government 
in Washington, D. C. 
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To the American National Red Cross Organizations’ 


genius for coordination goes 


principal credit for current efficiency 


in the care of the thousands who suffer 


when Disaster strikes anywhere in the United States 


A disaster, we found, is gener- 
ally defined as any. occurrence 
which plunges numbers of persons 
into helplessness and suffering and 
requires the evacuation to a place 
of safety—and the care—of at 
least five families. A family com- 
prises an average of four and one 
half persons or, for easy reckon- 
ing, 20 or more persons all told. 

In the period of 1920 to 1940 
there occurred 1837 disasters in 
which the Red Cross rendered aid. 

The type of disaster that ranks 
first as to frequency of occurrence 
is the tornado with 617 reported— 
or 33.59% of the total. 

Fires, including forest, domestic, 
commercial, and industrial, rank 
second with 402 events—or 22%. 


Floods follow in third place with 
392 events—or 21.34%. 

All other types of storms—light- 
ning, dust, sand and the like—ac- 
counted for 64 disasters — or 
3.48%. 

Hurricanes are fifth with 22—or 
1.2%. 

All other disasters are lumped 
into one “miscellaneous” classifica- 
tion, and they have numbered 340— 
or 18.51%. They include such cat- 
astrophes as: earthquakes, train, 
plane and bus wrecks and other oc- 
currences of an unusual nature 
calling for the necessity of rescue, 
care, and different types of mental, 
physical, or financial aid. 

The number of disasters enumer- 
ated above does not include all fires, 
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floods and tornadoes since, when 
they occur in combination as they 
often do, they are listed as only 
one disaster. 

A twenty-year study of the fre- 
quency of disasters by months, con- 
ducted by the Red Cross, is pre- 
sented on Page 58. 

These disasters are not peculiar 
to any particular section of the 
country but strike in every State 
in the Union. The number of oc- 
currences in each State, and the 
rank among the States, is shown 
in a box featured on Page 60. 

On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to observe in the following tab- 
ulation that there are virtually four 
times as many catastrophes report- 
ed in the Eastern, Southern and 
Midwestern states as in the Pacific 
and North Atlantic. 


Area Disaster Rank 
Eastern and Southern. 788 1 
Midwestern 681 2 
North Atlantic . 218 3 
Pacific .. 155 4 


The number of disaster victims 
aided by the Red Cross in the 20- 
year period, 1920 to 1940, amounted 
to 4,190,500—an annual average of 
209,525 persons. Expenditures for 
relief in the same period totaled 
$96,616,916. 

Floods, although ranking third 
in the number of disasters, report- 
ed, have wrought the greatest havoc 
to human and animal life — and 
property. It was during the great 
Mississippi Valley flood, in the 
spring of 1927, that the American 
National Red Cross reached its 
peak in disaster relief achievement 











andthe work carried out during that 
crisis, and the lessons learned from 
it, form the basis of relief organi- 
zation and effort today. 

The sufferings of 637,000 people 
at the time of the 1927 flood were 
alleviated by the Red Cross in co- 
operation with Mr. Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, and the 
departments of the Treasury, War, 
Navy, Agriculture and other agen- 
cies. The number of people helped 
represent 70% of the total popula- 
tion of the flooded area, which em- 
braced the States of Arkansas, II- 
linois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Tennessee. 

Measured by the destruction of 
property, the menace to life, and 
the paralyzing effect on business, the 
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flood of 1927 remains one of the 
greatest disasters this country has 
ever suffered. The total area of 
land covered by the flood was 16,- 
570,627 acres, or 26,000 square 
miles. Two hundred and forty-six 
people lost their lives through the 
flood, most of them in the early 
stages of the disaster—before the 
Red Cross rescue facilities were 
fully organized. Such a toll will 
rarely be exacted in the future 
since the Red Cross National Head- 
quarters, notified by the Weather 
Bureau of a coming disaster, will 
immediately alert all of its many 
chapters in the affected areas in 
ample time for them to organize 
effectively all of their workers. 

Growing crops were wiped out 
in an area of 5,289,576 acres dur- 
ing the flood, causing an estimated 
economic loss of $101,562,395,000. 
Some idea of the amount of prop- 
erty damaged may be gleaned by 
the fact that 41,487 buildings were 
completely destroyed, and 180,507 
buildings suffered partial, and in 
some cases, heavy destruction, for 
which the estimated dollar damage 
amounted to $4,000,000,000. 

It is instructive to note, at this 
point, that the flood of 1927 in its 
first stages did not excite gen- 
eral alarm. In early March of that 
year the steady rise of the Missis- 
sippi, and its tributaries, seemed 
normal — to be expected. Conse- 
quently, it was not until the first 
week of April that national concern 
for a calamity was aroused. 

From the very beginning, how- 
ever, the Red Cross was not only 
busy with those already stricken 
but with preparations for those yet 
to be. Acting upon reports from 
army engineers and the weather 
bureau, which accurately forecast 
the extensive nature of the impend- 
ing tragedy, a network of experi- 
enced Red Cross representatives 
was spread not only over the areas 
under flood, but in distant places 
where scientific calculation indi- 
cated that disaster was inevitable. 
A glance at the map on Page 59 will 
give you a ready understanding of 
what must have been the initial as 
opposed to the eventual spread of 
the flood’s disastrous might. 

The great rescue force assembled 
by the Red Cross — its own field 
organization, governmental engin- 
eers, State and local agencies—all 
working in cooperation with the 
Red Cross—had many trying ex- 
periences with persons and families 
who refused to leave their homes. 
Believing that the flood would be 
“usual to their district,” despite the 
warning of scientific calculations 
to the contrary, many residents 
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EXPENDITURES FOR FLOOD RELIEF 
ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF RELIEF GIVEN 
AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH 
TO THE TOTAL RELIEF FUND OF $17,498,902.16 
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par © 
TYPE OF RELIEF vaue cent & 


FOOD AND CLOTHING $5,600,659.29 320 


SEED, 2648,012.20 15 
FEED 244467035 140 
BUILDING 1,832,510.70 105 
pay A 1241,054.75 7.1 


FIELD SUPERVISION, AC- , 
} 92ZA424.71 SS 


COUNTING AND OTHER 
FIELD SERVICE EXPENSES 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING 686,761.18 39 


MEDICAL AND 
NURSING SERVICE 


SPECIAL DISASTER } 
RELIEF OPERATIONS® 


646,953.78 3.7 
504,03355 29 


LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 333,57320 19 























GRANTS TO CHAPTERS 
FOR COMPLETION oF} 20063934 11 
RELIEF WORK 
OTHER *® 437,609.11 25 
TOTAL $17,498,902.16 1000 


e@ Expenditures on five disaster relief operations within or adjacent to the same territory and 
occurring during the relief operation. _ a 
ea Includes all other expenditures such as farm implements, reserves for contingencies, ete. 
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not only fought against evacuating 
their own homes but urged their 
neighbors and friends to “stick it 
out, too.” As a result, much of the 
rescue work had to be accomplish- 
ed in the very face of the advanc- 
ing water, frequently while the 
gush from a new levee break made 
navigation extremely hazardous. 

It is impossible to evaluate the 
benefits to the life, accident and 

















health insurers of the wonderful 
work which was carried out by ail 
local, State, Federal, and private 
agencies during this great disaster. 
Particularly does this apply in the 
town and city areas, and the bene- 
fits must be gauged from two stand- 
points: (1) prevention of loss of 
life and sickness and (2) accident 
prevention and rescue work actu- 
ally carried out. 








From this disaster, however, les- 
sons were learned which now serve 
as a pattern for prevention and res- 
cue, which annually save the com- 
panies inestimable sums of money. 
Out of it has come a “Disaster Pre- 
paredness and Relief Program” 
proposed and followed by the Red 
Cross, originally drafted in 1929, 
and improved in the years 1984, 
1940 and 1941. The Red Cross is 
a quasi-governmental organization, 
operating under Congressional 
Charter, under which its chief re- 
sponsibilities are briefly summar- 
ized as: 

1. To provide emergency neces- 
sities of life— 

(a) Medical, nursing and hospi- 
tal care 

(b) Food 

(c) Shelter 

(d) Clothing 

2. Render emergency services— 

(a) Transportation of individu- 
als 

(b) Transportation of supplies 
and equipment 

(c) Relief communication facili- 
ties 

(d) Welfare inquiries 

(e) Survey of family needs 

3. Rehabilitation of families dur- 
ing and following disaster. 

If the American Red Cross with 
its few paid and largely volunteer 
public-spirited workers, operating 
from experiences and with the 
greatest efficiency, was not in ex- 
istence, the results of these fre- 
quent disasters would be too hor- 
rible to contemplate—in spite of 
the best intentions and efforts of 
affected State and local organiza- 
tions. Its very set-up of trained 
paid workers, directing the efforts 
of their volunteer helpers, enables 
rescue and rehabilitation work to 
be carried out not only efficiently, 
but with practically no loss of the 
funds necessary to carry out this 
humanitarian work. 

There is one governmental agen- 
cy, little publicized, that carries on 
a marvelous work in preventing loss 
of life and property, benefiting all 
types of insurance companies and 
the citizens of the United States in 
particular — The United States 
Weather Bureau. The Weather 
Bureau, through its scientific fore- 
casting service, places all citizens 
and governmental and local welfare 
agencies in affected areas on the 
alert when it forecasts the coming 
of floods, tornadoes and hurricanes. 
Great prevention steps are then 
taken in advance, thereby protect- 
ing untold numbers of lives and 
properties. 

It is the authorized function of 
this Bureau to observe meterolog- 
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SESE 
DISASTERS: JULY, 1920-JUNE, 1945 


Texas 1 144 
Mississippi 2 93 
Arkansas 3-4 88 
Oklahoma 3-4 88 
New York 5 86 
Kentucky 6 80 
Pennsylvania 7 79 
Georgia 8 78 
Louisiana 9 72 
Illinois 10 69 
Alabama ll 66 
Missouri 12 65 
California 13 62 
Ohio 14 60 
Tennessee 15-16 57 
Virginia 15-16 57 
South Carolina 17 48 
Florida 18-20 47 
North Carolina 18-20 47 
West Virginia 18-20 47 
Kansas 21 45 
lowa 22-23 4] 
New Jersey 22-23 41 
Indiana 24 39 
Minnesota 25-26 34 
Wisconsin 25-26 34 
Massachusetts 27 32 
Nebraska 28 31 
Maryland 29 24 
Colorado 30 21 
Maine 31-32 20 
Washington 31-32 20 
Connecticut 33-35 19 
New Mexico 33-35 19 
Oregon 33-35 19 
North Dakota 36-37 18 
South Dakota 36-37 18 
Idaho 38-39 17 
Michigan 38-39 17 
Montana 40-41 16 
Utah 40-41 16 
Alaske - 42 15 
Rhode Island 43 13 
New Hampshire 44 11 
Vermont 45-46 10 
Wyoming 45-46 10 
Arizona 47 7 
Dist. of Columbia 48 5 
Nevada 49 4 
Delaware 50 1 
Unadjusted Total 2050 

ig -213 

Net Total 1837 


*Indicates instances in which dis- 
asters extended into two or more 
states. 








ical conditions throughout the coun- 
try, measure river stages, forecast 
weather, issue storm and flood 
warnings, and carry on continual 
climatological research. In such 
work it cooperates and acts in con- 
junction with the Corps of Engin- 
eers United States Army, Geolog- 
ical Survey Bureau, Water Supply 
Committee of National Resources 
Planning Board, Beach Erosion 
and Shore Protection Boards, pri- 
vate and governmental consulting 
engineers, the American Red 
Cross, and many other agencies. 

Its work on flood forecasting— 
the disastrous floods of 1903 em- 
phasized the importance of the 
forecasting service — was greatly 
expanded in response to public de- 
mand following years marked by 
severe floods and ebbed in periods 
of drought and depression. In the 
early years of the service the Bu- 
reau found that the water supply 
division of the Geological Survey 
had become interested in water re- 
sources of the country and the de- 
termination of stream discharges 
of water, rather than water stage, 
on which the Bureau previously 
forecast procedures involving flood 
routing. This work of gaging water 
discharges became the direct re- 
sponsibility of the water supply di- 
vision of the Geological Survey and 
the Weather Bureau now constantly 
uses its findings of stream gaging 
and discharge flows as the basis 
for flood forecasting. 

The water supply division main- 
tains some 6000 gaging stations on 
practically every large and small 
river in the United States. The 
weather bureau maintains its own 
river gaging stations on all streams 
operated primarily to provide a 
basis for the formulation of fore- 
casts, and as a yardstick for an- 
nouncing expected severity of an- 
ticipated floods. The weather bu- 
reau and water supply division use 
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the same stations, wherever possi- 
ble, and there exists very little du- 
plication of effort in spite of some 
similarity of objectives. 

The economic cost and savings 
attributable to flood forecasting is 
graphed herewith. 

No attempt by the weather bu- 
reau has been made to estimate 
the number of lives saved and acci- 
dents prevented as a result of evac- 
uation of peoples from flood-ex- 
posed areas forecast by the bureau, 
but the savings, if possible of eval- 
uation, coupled with relief aid by 
the Red Cross, must represent tre- 
mendous sums annually. The actual 
losses in life and to property by 
floods are represented in the ac- 


companying table which was pre- 


pared by the Weather Bureau. 

Another governmental agency 
that lends invaluable aid at the time 
of disaster, particularly when floods 
occur, is the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. The Army maintains 
a large corps of civilian engineers, 
stationed at important spots in all 
water sheds and basins throughout 
the United States. The prime du- 
ties of the engineers, at the time 
of floods, is to preserve Federal 
Government properties and _ the 
safety of families of employees, but 
they do lend invaluable aid in co- 
operation with the Red Cross and 
other governmental, State, munici- 
pal, and private agencies, to the 
citizenry at large, especially during 
extreme emergency periods. They 
submit invaluable data to the 
weather bureau for use in its fore- 
casting services. 

The Corps is charged with 
the important responsibility of car- 
rying out the mandates of the first 
Federal Flood Control Act passed 
in 1936. The engineers were re- 
quired to survey practically every 
river, large and small, in the United 
States and to study the flood history 
of the river, frequency and damage 
to life and property and to bring 
forth recommendations to the Con- 
gress for scientific control for the 
future. Much of the survey work, 
as well as some major flood control 
projects, have been completed, but 
all work, except for emergency and 
war requirements, has ceased since 
December 7, 1941. The completion 
of projects, already authorized by 
Congress under the act, will go for- 
ward in the near future and, as 
these projects are completed, they 
will greatly reduce the danger to 
life and the destruction of property 
which result from the flooding of 
rivers. 

Each divisional office of the Corps 
of Engineers carries approximately 
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the following described plan for 
flood emergency, perfected in No- 
yember, 1943: 

(a) to collect and disseminate 
flood information. 

(b) to protect engineer depart- 
ment property and works. 

(c) to secure engineering data. 

(d) to assist in relief in tempor- 
ary emergency only. Except in 
temporary emergencies, relief and 
rescue work will be left to the res- 
cue agencies such as the Red Cross, 
Coast Guard, local agencies, and 
the commanders of the Army Serv- 
ice Commands situated in affected 
areas. 

(e) The district engineer, when 
he believes the flood situation to be 
serious, reports immediately to the 
chief of engineers, Washington, 
D. C., the adjutant general, and 
the military authorities, being the 
commanding generals of the Army 
heading the service commands for 
the areas affected by the disaster. 
A situation is considered serious, 
when the flood stage reaches flood 
level and from Weather Bureau 
forecasting, a further rise may be 
anticipated. At this point, also, 
contact is made and notification 
given to Governors of the affected 
States and the American Nationa! 
Red Cross. 

(f) to contact the necessary 
agencies to outline the needs for. 
and availability of labor to pre- 
serve property and to erect barri- 
ers, sand bags, and emergency lev- 
ees against threatening rising 
waters. 

(g) to obtain and commandeer 
all types of water-craft to evacuate 
families of engineer corps in areas 
likely to be inundated. 

(h) to conduct rescue work of 
the general public, assisting the 
Red Cross only during the period 
of temporary emergencies. 

(i) to send engineer observers to 
points as considered necessary to 
record water discharge and height. 

(j) to contact the various civil 
defense units within the affected 
areas in matters pertaining to the 
assignment of their duties and the 
performance of their operations. 
These units are subordinate to the 
civil authorities and are to supple- 
ment the work of the Red Cross 
and Coast Guard. 

(k) to contact the local repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross and to 
offer assistance, but rescue work 
among the public, except in tem- 
porary emergency periods, will be 
left to such agencies of the Red 
Cross and the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard division of the 
Navy plays an important part when 
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flood, hurricane, and tornado dis- 
asters strike. Coast guard stations 
are not only situated along ocean 
shores, which conforms to public 
opinion, but on all navigable rivers 
in the interior of the United States. 
All Coast Guard stations and their 
personnel are alerted well in ad- 
vance of the coming danger and, 
during these periods, lend heroic 
aid to the general public through 
evacuation by boats to places of 
safety. Unlike the Army Engineer 
Corps, the first duty of the Coast 
Guard is to safeguard the general 
public exposed to danger which can 
be alleviated through transporta- 
tion by boat and other water con- 
veyances. 

The Beach Erosion and Shore 
Protection Boards are two agencies 
working together for the protec- 


tion of beach and island proper- 
ties situated in the two oceans and 
the Gulf of Mexico. The former is 
a governmental agency headed by 
engineers, and the latter is com- 
posed of prominent citizens living 
along the coast lines of the United 
States. The engineers in the field 
of the governmental agency con- 
stantly survey the affected areas 
and construct and improve sea 
walls and breakwaters to protect 
lives, properties, and soil exposed 
to the fury of the winds, tides and 
hurricanes. All this work, for pro- 
tection against the elements, is car- 
ried on under the authority of the 
Congress of the United States. 
All of the above agencies cooper- 
ate with the State and local agen- 
cies at the times of disaster. The 
governors of the affected States 
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immediately order the National 
Guards to duty and service and 
from the State authorities stem 
the calling into action of all the 
many civic organizations in the 
affected areas. All of the agencies, 
however, look to the American Red 
Cross for leadership, which it as- 
sumes and provides in an efficient 
and effective manner and which 
saves many lives, prevents acci- 
dents, eliminates epidemics, and 
continues on after the disaster has 
been forgotten by the.average citi- 
zen. 

After the disaster has struck and 
subsided, a great work still remains 
to be carried on by the people who 
suffered as a result of the occur- 
rence. During, and for some time 
after a disaster has struck an 


area, a total suspension of all nor- 
mal activity—economic and social 
—prevails. Floods have the great- 
est paralyzing effect on the econ- 
omy of the area. It is just as 
though a carefully arranged jig- 
saw puzzle were laid out in the 
area and the waters sweep over it 
completely disarranging the whole 
picture. 

Here again, the Red Cross takes 
command. It is one thing to evac- 
uate hurriedly and transport thou- 
sands of people to places of safety, 
provide shelter, food, and medicine, 
but it is quite another thing to 
bring these people back to their 
habitat, to find no home at all or 
a badly damaged one, and see them 
on their way to complete rehabili- 
tation and to the resumption of 








CHART SHOWING BY STATES 
ACREAGE PLANTED BY THE RED CROSS 
IN 1927 AND 1928 








LEGEND 
MB Total acreage planted. 
Total acreage planted, 1927. 
[_] Total acreage planted, 1928. 
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their normal way of living and 
working. 

Long after you, situated in your 
snug home, office, or place of busi- 
ness, have forgotten the disaster, 
the Red Cross field staffs begin the 
arduous and tedious task of look- 
ing into every economic angle of 
the affect upon thousands of fam. 
ilies and peoples. 

The part insurance plays in the 
times of these disasters is less im- 
portant than generally believed, 
with the possible exception of hur- 
ricanes and other types of wind- 
storms such as tornadoes. After 
windstorms strike, the percentage 
of properties damaged and protect- 
ed by insurance policies is well over 
50%. This is so, since the fire 


_insurance companies have included 


this protection in fire policies at 
a very reasonable cost and financial 
institutions loaning money have 
made this coverage a requisite, 
along with fire insurance protect- 
ing their loans. 

The one type of disaster, which 
is practically impossible to protect 
against by an insurance policy, is 
the destruction caused by floods. 
Earthquake insurance is available 
at a fairly moderate cost but earth- 
quakes strike so infrequently that, 
by the time the next one strikes, 
the insurance taken out after the 
first disaster has been lapsed. 

No fire insurance contract is 
available to protect the large and 
valuable standing timber tracts 
destroyed by frequent forest fires, 
although lumber already cut in 
these forests is pretty generally in- 
sured. 


Death Claims Low 


There is no appreciable drain 
upon life insurance companies 
through death claims filed after dis- 
asters because the loss of life, due 
to the splendid work of the Red 
Cross and local and State authori- 
ties during such times, is very 
low. Epidemics shave been like- 
wise controlled through these same 
agencies and through the great ad- 
vancement of medical science, very 
few health and accident claims are 
made upon the life and casualty 
insurance companies following these 
disasters. 

The Red Cross very thoroughly in- 
vestigates each claim upon them 
for rehabilitation relief to deter- 
mine whether insurance monies 
were received in any degree to al- 
leviate the financial burden of a 
possible claimant for relief. 

Interestingly enough, the Red 
Cross has extended financial assist- 
ance at times to small stores and 
firms bankrupted by a disaster 
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in order to restore the business, so 
that workers in that area would be 
able to earn money and rehabili- 
tate themselves rather than receive 
aid from the Red Cross or other 
charitable agencies. 

The temporary effect of certain 
disasters upon the economic life 
of the region in which they strike 
is paralyzing. A flood is the worst 
type for creating a condition of 
complete stoppage of all types of 
endeavor. Hurricanes and wind- 
storms are in the same category 
except that as soon as the wind 
stops blowing, the business life im- 
mediately revives in some fashion 
and normalcy is soon achieved. 

Not so in the case of a devastat- 
ing flood which can, and often does, 
paralyze the economy of a large 
section of the country some times 
for as long as two months and per- 
mits no resumption of business 
activities until the waters have 
completely receded. During and 
following the times of disaster, the 
State and local medical authorities, 
in cooperation with the respective 
sanitation department experts, give 
careful attention to prevention of 
disease and epidemics through sew- 
age and waste upheaval or stop- 
page. This work has reached such 
a high stage of scientific efficiency 
that epidemics and disease sick- 
nesses are almost completely con- 
trolled and no great economic loss 
of this type follows even the worst 
disaster. 

All types of business, retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturing, and 
agricultural work stop and some- 
times are prevented from operating 
for considerable periods. 

Flood again is the worst offender 
in this direction and, particularly, 
aims its economic guns on the 
farmer. When many miles of land 
are inundated by flood, it com- 
pletely disrupts the farmer’s work 
schedule of planting crops or wipes 
out crops and seeds already planted. 

In the flood of 1927, the Red 
Cross through its local chapters 
aided some 81,765 families in pro- 
viding various kinds of seed in re- 
planting crops wiped out by the 
flood. Out of a total of 5,289,576 
acres of agricultural land flooded 
by the 1927 disaster, 1,444,178 
acres were replanted with seeds 
provided by the Red Cross. The 
types of seed furnished during the 
rehabilitation program included 
cotton, corn, soy beans, peas, oats, 
alfalfa, lespediza, wheat, sorghum, 
Sagrain, sudan, rye, sunflower, and 
garden seeds, and~ sweet potato 
plants. The quantities and varie- 
ties of seeds distributed were de- 








termined with the advice of the ex- 
tension service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the 
State Departments of Agriculture 
and the farm agents in the coun- 
ties. An idea of the distribution 
of seed for replanting flooded areas 
by states is given herewith in chart 
form. 

Many other types of relief were 
expended by the Red Cress to re- 
habilitate farmers’ families, who 
were unable to rehabilitate them- 
selves, and the financial assistance 
given not only placed these families 
in a position to live but the advice 
of Federal, State, and local agri- 
cultural agencies, cooperating with 
the Red Cross, greatly improved 
their farms for the future by the 
diversification of crops and soil im- 
provement. 

It is also noteworthy that the 
soil suffers less damage from flood 
by erosion than is generally believ- 
ed and that the reverse condition 
of soil improvement through silt 
deposited on the land by the flood- 
ing waters usually follows such a 
disaster. In addition to furnish- 
ing seeds, the Red Cross provided 
the following necessities: 

Feed and fodder for livestock— 
$2,444,670 

Livestock and poultry purchases 
—$333,573 

Bee colonies, hives and equip- 
ment—$1,500 

Farm implements and tools— 
$18,400 

Construction and repair of homes 
and barns—$1,832,510 

The total expenditures of the 
Red Cross for the relief of flood 
victims of the great 1927 disaster 
has been summarized by the Red 
Cross in the chart on Page 58. 

Where did this money come from? 


Within a period of 40 days, the 
people of the United States and the 
citizens of other friendly countries 
had, through their voluntary con- 
tributions, made it possible for the 
Red Cross to build up a fund of 
money, $17,498,902.16 — all of 
which was expended for actual re- 
lief to distressed families in the 
area. Of this amount $100,000 was 
contributed by the general fund of 
the American National Red Cross. 
Every agency of the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, sup- 
plemented by the church, press, 
radio, moving picture industry, and 
theaters contributed their efforts 
to the Red Cross National and lo- 
cal chapters in raising this huge 
relief fund for the sufferers of 
the 1927 flood disasters, who badly 
needed mental, physical, and finan- 
cial assistance. ° 

Within a few months — in the 
harder-hit localities within a year 
—the economic and social life of 
this large area of the United States 
—a total of eight states were in- 
volved—returned to normalcy. As 
in the case in individual disasters 
that strike us, many of the people 
of the affected areas found them- 
selves on a better economic basis 
than before the disaster struck. 
The Federal Government through 
the Congress authorized large 
scale improvements in levees, dams, 
spillways, reservoirs, and many 
other projects to prevent a. recur- 
rence of the disaster. 

Disasters do recur, however, and 
it is a part of our life here on 
earth that they will always recur. 

What is it that prompts people 
visited by disaster many times to 
return to the same spot and start 
all over again? 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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The need for research funds is gra- 

phically represented in these illustra- 

tions reproduced through the courtesy 
of the New York Times. 


tion of the Life Insurance 

Medical Research Fund with a 
membership of 143 companies in 
the United States and Canada and 
funds of more than $3,500,000 in 
prospect over the next six years, 
has been announced by M. Albert 
Linton, chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, charged 
with the establishment of this co- 
operative research project. The an- 
nual contributions to the Fund— 
amounting to $578,000—are the 
equivalent of the income at 3 per 
cent of an endowment fund of $19,- 
000,000. 

To fill the post of Scientific Di- 
rector of the Fund, Mr. Linton 
said, it is planned to enlist the ser- 
vices of a recognized leader in the 
field of medical research. As soon 
as the selection has been made, 
headquarters will be established 
for the Fund and consideration of 
the grant of funds will begin. 

At the outset, the Fund will con- 
centrate on research covering dis- 
eases of the heart and arteries with 
the purpose of supporting existing 
institutions in conducting funda- 
mental research in this field. The 


C tion of the of the organiza- 
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extent of the contribution which 
the Fund will be equipped to make 
in this field is evident from the fact 
that the annual monies at its dis- 
posal will be more than two and 
one-half times the aggregate an- 
nual grants from foundations for 
research in these diseases. 

Funds will also be allocated to 
support men in research who witk- 
out this aid would be unable to en- 
ter the research field. These men 
will be called Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fellows. Some of them 
will come from the armed forces, 
men who completed their medical 
studies and internships, but will be 
unable to return to research ac- 
tivities unless aided in this way. 

“Research into the diseases of the 
heart and arteries has been chosen 
as the first field for attention by the 
Fund,” said Mr. Linton, “because 
of its primary importance to the 
public and to life insurance policy- 
holders. These diseases are the 
primary cause of death in the 
United States. The records show 


that they are responsible for nearly 
one-third of all policyholder deaths 
while, for the population as a 
whole, they cause approximately 
400,000 deaths annually. During 
the three and one-half years of 
war, deaths in the United States 
for diseases of the heart and arter- 
ies numbered nearly 1,400,000, 
which compared with combat 
deaths in all branches of the armed 
forces of 272,000. 

“Diseases of the heart and arteries 
are the number one killer, but even 
more important is the fact that 
more than 150,000 people in the 
United States between the ages of 
20 and 64 die each year from these 
diseases. This is the area in which 
research into the basic causes 
should be most effective in reduc- 
ing the death rate. It is significant, 
too, of the need for research in this 
field that the amount expended for 
research has been less per death 
in this field than for any other of 
the principal diseases.” 

Recommendations for allocation 
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of the funds will be made by an 
advisory council consisting of eight 
distinguished medical men, all con- 
nected with medical schools of uni- 
versities: Dr. Francis G. Blake, 
dean of Yale Medical School, acting 
chairman; Dr. Ernest W. Good- 
pasture, Vanderbilt University; Dr. 
A. Baird Hastings, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Eugene M. Landis, 
Harvard University; Dr. Robert F. 
Loeb, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University; 
Dr. C. N. H. Long, Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. Seeley G. Mudd, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Dr. C. 
J. Watson, University of Minne- 
sota. 

A committee of four life insur- 
ance medical directors has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the ad- 
visory council and the Fund’s board 
of directors, to acquaint the coun- 
cil with problems of particular in- 
terest to the business of life insur- 
ance and to bring information to 
their organizations about the work 
of the Fund. This committee con- 
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sists of two appointed by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, Dr. William Bolt, medi- 
cal director of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and Dr. Harry 
E. Ungerleider, associate medical 
director of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; and two appointed 
by the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention, Dr. J. 
T. Bowman, medical director of the 
London Life Insurance Company of 
Canada, and Dr. John B. Steele, 
vice-president and medical director 
of the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The board of directors of the 
Fund will consist of the following 
nine life insurance company execu- 
tives: W. E. Bixby, president; 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Asa V. Call, president, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Col. Franklin D’Olier, president, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America; Leroy A. Lincoln 
(Vice-Chairman), president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; 


M. Albert Linton (Chairman), 
president, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; James Lee 
Loomis, chairman of board, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; C. F. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent, Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company; T. A. Phillips, president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; George Willard Smith, 
president, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


The 143 charter members of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund are: Acacia; Aetna; Ameri- 
can Union; American United; At- 
las; Bankers, Lincoln; Bankers, 
Des Moines; Bankers National; 
Berkshire; Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; California-Western States; 
Canada Life; Capitol; Central 
Life, Des Moines; Central Life of 
Illinois; Colonial; Columbian Na- 
tional; Columbus Mutual;, Confed- 
eration; Connecticut General; 
Connecticut Mutual; Continental 
American; Crown. 


Durham; Empire Life and Acci- 
dent; Empire State Mutual; Equit- 
able, New York; Equitable, D. C.; 
Equitable of Iowa; Farm Bureau 
Life; Federal; Fidelity Mutual; 
General American; Girard; Great 
American, Kansas; Great Ameri- 
can Reserve; Great National; Great 
Northern; Great Southern; Great- 
West; Guarantee Mutual; Guard- 
ian; Gulf. 


Home, New York; Home, Phila- 
delphia; Home Security; Home 
State; Illinois Bankers; Imperial, 
Canada; Indianapolis; Internation- 
al Travelers; Interstate Life and 
Accident; Jefferson Standard; John 
Hancock; Kansas City; Kentucky 
Central Life and Accident. 

Liberty; Liberty National; -Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia; 
Lincoln National; London; Man- 
hattan; Manufacturers; Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Massachusetts Pro- 
tective; Metropolitan; Midland Mu- 
tual; Midwest; Minnesota Mutual; 
Missouri; Monarch; Monumental; 
Mutual Benefit; Mutual Life of 
Canada; Mutual Life, New York; 
Mutual Savings, Missouri; Mutual 
Trust. 

National Guardian; National Life 
and Accident; National, Des 
Moines; National, Montpelier; Na- 
tional Reserve; New England Mu- 
tual; New World; New York Life; 
North American, Toronto; North 
American Life and Casualty; North 
American Reasurance; Northern; 
Northwestern Mutual; Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Northwestern Nation- 
al. 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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LAURENCE F. LEE 
Retiring President 


the first postwar meeting of 

the American Life Convention, 
so ending at this fortieth annual 
meeting of that body a year in 
which his diligence was indispen- 
sable in carrying this vital life in- 
surance organization through a 
year which in the annals of time 
will be considered crucial. Mr. Lee 
merits the commendation, not only 
of the life insurance fraternity, 
but of the millions of Americans 
who rest their financial future on 
the soundness of the life insurance 
structure. 

Few twelve months in history 
have accounted for so many inci- 
dents calculated to alter the course 
of human events for the world, for 
the nation, and for the individual. 
Three great totalitarian empires 
were. crushed and dismembered. 
Peace came, and started the trek 
homeward for millions of every race 
and color and creed all over the 
globe. New vistas were opened for 
down-trodden millions. Commu- 
nistic Russia became a potent influ- 
ence on world affairs. Britain ac- 
cepted a socialistic government. 

America, for the first time, elect- 
ed a four-term president largely 
because of his war record and 
international achievements. That 
choice, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 


[LO tne firs F. Lee presided at 
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to die on the threshold of a glori- 
ous victory. A world organization, 
the dream of centuries, was set up 
and a chance conceded for its suc- 
cess and permanence. 

In that year mankind was given 
an instrument which for weal or 
woe will be a force in the lives and 
destiny of individuals and nations 
till earth shall make its final turn. 
The smashing of the atom success- 
fully brought forth first the atomic 
bomb, an agency of unparalleled 
destructive power. Yet, who knows 
but that its ultimate use in peace 
will bring a better world and allow 
men greater contentment and hap- 
piness. Above all, America emerged 
and was accepted as the greatest 
world power. 


Significant Developments 


In the realm of insurance there 
was much that transpired which 
in coming years, will bring it a 
wider and more ordered prosperity. 
There was inaugurated a united 
front. The American Life Conven- 
tion, after 40 years of adherence 
to sound principles and broad vi- 
sions, emerged as the outstanding 
influence in life insurance. Now 
208 companies are members, and 
help provide the vehicles through 
which the seventy million owners 
of life insurance purchase 96 per 
cent. of their protection. 

In this year life insurance, with 
little visible effect on their public 
relations or acceptance, reshaped 


AMERICAN 
LIFE 
CONVENTION 


their operative practices to conform 
with the current low interest yields 
on invested funds. Never before 
has a great institution in any coun- 
try so concentrated its reserves for 
the common national good as has 
that of life insurance by investing 
approximately 50 per cent of its 
assets in government bonds, yield- 
ing a rate less than that required 
in most of their contractural obli- 
gations, and by supporting a gov- 
ernment-controlled life insurance 
unit for the armed forces. These 
privately owned corporations show- 
ed a determination to place patri- 
otic above selfish motives. 


Research Fund Founded 


In this year of history life in- 
surance has inaugurated the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
with a membership of 143 compan- 
ies and finances of more than $3,- 
500,000, charged with the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative medical 
research project to promote na- 
tional health and presently concen- 
trating on dieases of the heart and 
arteries. 

The institution of life insurance 
in this year, too, set up a Liaison 
Committee more effectively to work 
in harmony with the Government. 


Hogg and Guertin Join ALC 


In the American Life Convention 
the year was one of readjustment 
to better fit it for its more import- 
ant position in the field of life 
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S certainly was expected by 
A anyone who had any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the busi- 
ness of life insurance, new con- 
ventions were the recent order-of- 
the-day. By new conventions, of 
course, we mean gatherings of 
those associations which long post- 
poned their meetings until the war 
was over. Once the end of conflict 
was established, life insurance did 
what almost every other business 
did and took up where it had left 
off when the Japs attacked at 
Pearl Harbor in a fashion that 
proved that democracy was asleep 
at the switch and needed a genu- 
ine jolt to prevent it from falling 
asleep permanently. 


Association Moves 


Now that there is again a 
chance for private profit enter- 
prise to survive in a modern world, 
most insurance men have taken the 
bit in their teeth and, via conven- 
tions and serious planning, set out 
to show to each other and to a 
confused world that they could 
work together for the good of the 
nation first, and the good of the 
business, second. 

The Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau combined 
to form the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Despite 
the alphabetical unwieldiness of 
the title, it had long been evident 
that the combination was in the 
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making and practically had to 
come into being. The whole busi- 
ness of insurance has_ been 
plagued for more than half a cen- 
tury by a ridiculous multiplicity of 
organizations, bureaus and groups. 
There are more than 1,700 organi- 
zations—national, State and local 
—in the business today and the 
pressure and the cry are simplic- 
ity. Furthermore, the quasi-public 
nature of life insurance is such 
that demands for lower cost and 
better service must ultimately lead 
to changes. Companies cannot and 
should not expend funds which ac- 
tually belong to policyholders in 
allegedly supporting organizations 
which overlap to the point of stu- 
pidity. In the case of the LIOA 
and LISRB the leaders in both 
those units moved intelligently to 
wipe out foolish duplication and 
coordinate effort for the benefit of 
the public. 

So far, the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America have seen fit 
to continue as two separate or- 
ganizations. It is entirely likely 
that pressure from without may 
change that situation and force 
unity of those two into one. Sec- 
tional differences may well be 
forced into the discard, not by 
moves from within the business of 
life insurance, but by extraneous 
influences which the whole busi- 
ness must combat if it is to sur- 
vive. The wave of the future, as 
now apparent throughout’ the 
world, is in the direction of social- 
ization — forced socialization if 
need be—and private life insur- 
ance is confronted with problems 
more serious than any of those 
which the pre-war SEC implica- 
tions ever envisioned. The fact 
that too many of those within the 
business are not aware of the 
necessity for meeting the chal- 
lenge does not eliminate the chal- 
lenge itself. Life insurance, like 
every other form of semi-public 
private enterprise, is facing an 
acid test. 


ALC Changes 


When the American Life Con- 
vention held its annual meeting in 
Chicago, Claris Adams, president 
of the Ohio State Life, became 
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president of the organization suc- 
ceeding Laurence F. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Occidental Life of 
Raleigh and the Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville. At the same time, 
A. T. Maclean, president of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 
named to the executive committee. 
Sectional officers of the ALC were 
reelected as follows: Agency sec- 
tion, R. E. Fuller, chairman, 
Equitable of Iowa, and secretary, 
Joseph C. Behan, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Financial section, Paul E. Fish- 
er, Indianapolis Life, chairman; 
Norman H. Nelson, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, vice chairman, and David W. 
Gordon, Monarch Life, secretary. 

Industrial section, J. R. Leal, In- 
terstate Life & Accident, chairman, 
and Morton Boyd, Commonwealth 
Life, secretary. 

Legal section, Berkely Cox, 
Aetna Life, chairman, and V. J. 
Skutt, United Benefit Life, secre- 
tary. 

More Conventions 


In addition to the Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, and plus 
the American Life Convention, 
there were at least two other out- 
standing life insurance meetings 
within the past thirty days. They 
were those of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association. 
As to the former, the following offi- 
cers were elected: E. G. Fassel, 
president; W. D. MacKinnon and 
J. G. Beatty, vice-presidents; and 
R. G. Stagg, secretary. To its 
board of governors, the Institute 
elected G. W. Fitzhugh, B. T. 
Holmes, C. H. Tookey and L. J. 
Kalmbach. 

The Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion staged its first annual meet- 
ing in the postwar era at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. 
The program led off with a lunch- 
eon at which Retiring-President 
Lewis Hendershot received greet- 
ings of the home offices from 
Mansfield Freeman, president of 
the United States Life. Scott H. 
W. Fyfe, Canada Life, responded 
for the Canadian military and 
Micou F. Browne, Occidental Life, 
for the Yanks. 
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Burton Bigelow of New York ar- 
gued that the life insurance busi- 
ness Should have a sales labora- 
tory on a scientific basis. There 
was a debate as to whether life in- 
surance direct mail should use gift 
offers or not. Z. Starr Armstrong, 
Republic National, and John H. 
Radar. Ohio National, for the 
affirmative. Morgan S. Crockford, 
Excelsior Life, and E. S. Hilde- 
brand, Connecticut General, for 
the negative. The judges declared 
the debate a tie. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany put on a platform program 
demonstrating “The Magic of Ra- 
dio.” Reports by life companies 
using radio advertising were made 
by Henry M. Kennedy, Prudential; 
Powell Stamper, National Life & 
Accident; Hal R. Marsh, Jefferson 
Standard; R. K. Lindsley, Farmers 
& Bankers Life; and Douglas Mur- 
phy for Equitable. 

In a rapid-fire quiz program, ex- 
ecutives of the NBC answered 
questions from the floor. Radio 
and public opinion were the sub- 
ject of a program by George V. 
Denny, Jr., moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
told how life companies can profit 
from the Institute’s public rela- 
tions program. Responses were 
made by C. Sumner Davis, Provi- 
dent; James M. Blake, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; and E. P. Leader, 
Bankers Life. “A Definite Program 
for Public Relations” was given 
by Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual Life. 
A discussion of the exhibits was 
led by chairman Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual, with six mem- 
bers participating as discussion 
leaders, followed by an informal 
study of the sales promotion 
pieces presented. 

Discussion followed on the sub- 
ject “Are Sales Contests in the 
Field Worthwhile” the two speak- 
ets being Arthur V. Youngman, 
Mutual Benefit general agent, and 
lawrence L. Lifshey, New York 
Life agent. Margaret Divver, John 
Hancock, spoke on “Planning Ob- 
jectives and Making Budgets for 
Trade Journal Advertising.” 


New officers of the Life Adver- 


tisers Association were elected as 


follows: Russell B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual, president; 
Powell Stamper, National Life & 
Accident, vice-president; Henry S. 
Jacobs, Equitable Life,. secretary ; 
Albert F. Randolph, Penn Mutual, 
treasurer; Donald M. Tudhope, 
Columbus Mutual, editor of the 
Life Advertiser. Executive commit- 
tee: Lewis B. Hendershot, Berk- 
shire Life; Micou F. Browne, Oc- 
cidental Life; J. Percy Lyons, 





CAN YOU HELP? 


The Institute of Life Insurance is try- 
ing to complete its files of The Spec- 
tator Compendium since 1900. The 
Spectator itself has helped as much 
as possible but the following issues 
are still missing. 





1900 1906 
1991 1907 
1902 1928 
1903 1929 
1904 1930 
1905 


If you can spare any of your back 
copies and thus help The Institute 
of Life Insurance, will you please 
either write The Institute of Life In- 
surance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. or The Spectator, Chest- 
nut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39. 
Pa. 














Manufacturers Life; C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; and H. A. 
Richmond, Metropolitan. 


Company Notes 


Arthur N. Matthews has re- 
signed his position as vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Atlas Life 
of Tulsa, Okla., and has joined the 
Shenandoah Life as actuary. 

Mr. Matthews is a native of De- 
troit. He was graduated in 1922 
with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Mich- 
igan where he had majored in ac- 
tuarial science under Professor 
Glover. He was actuary and assis- 
tant secretary of the Conservative 
Life of South Bend, Ind., for six- 
teen years, and has been vice 
president and actuary of the Atlas 
Life since 1938. In these positions 
he has had a broad actuarial and 
underwriting experience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthews have 
five children and will establish 
their home in Roanoke. 


The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C., has named Robert G. Blair 
as superintendent of agencies. He 
has been with the company since 
1928 and was at Oklahoma City 
and Dallas before becoming trav- 
eling auditor in 1934. After his 
Army service in the war, he re- 
turned to the company in Decem- 
ber of 1944 and was then made 
agency assistant. 

The Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Me., 
has made Harland L. Knight its 
agency vice-president. He has been 
superintendent of agencies since 
1943 following long service with 
the company in many capacities 
since 1932. 

The Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsfield, Mass., won 
two awards of excellence at the 
meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association. One was for 
recruiting material submitted by 
Lewis B. Hendershot, director of 
sales promotion and field service. 
The other was prepared and sub- 
mitted by John S. Winings, agency 
secretary, and covered insurance 
journal advertising. The same 
company has won awards in past 
years for recruiting material, in- 
surance journal advertising and 
publications addressed to agents. 

The State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies at Bloomington, IIl., have 
launched a $500,000 expansion 
program for their Pacific Coast 
office at Berkley, Calif., in addition 





U.S. SAVINGS MORE THAN 
DOUBLED SINCE 1941 
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as soon as materials are available. 
When construction is completed, it 
will give the State Farm Insur- 
ance Companies a 13-floor home 
office building a block long. 

G. J. Mecherle is chairman of 
the board of the State Farm Insur- 
ance Companies. 


to the new five-story adjunct to 
the home office. 

The State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies’ new building in Berkley 
will be erected on a site on Center 
Street facing the City Hall Plaza, 
which was acquired at a cost of 
$34,000. It has a frontage of 150 
feet and a depth of 125 feet. 

Plans are to erect a 4-story 
structure of reinforced concrete, 
which has been found more suit- 
able for construction in the Bay 


Investment Proposal 

With a view to broadening the 
investment fields for life insur- 
ance funds and making a greater 
share of such funds available for 
the capital needs of industry, a 
new method of preferred stock val- 
uation by life insurance compa- 
nies has been proposed to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 


area. 

Construction on the new 5-story 
addition to the north half of the 
home office building in Blooming- 
ton, at an estimated cost of more 
than $400,000, is expected to begin 





Surrender 






The Italians did. . 
The Germans did. ....... 
Wee PE «6 es © eee o 
The Americans. . . . NEVER 













We fought for a way of life. 


That way cannot be described by one word. 
one picture. one book. It is too complex. 






But this we know — no matter how it is 





described, insurance has a very definite part in 





the plans. 





And as a progressive company. offering 
accident, health, and life insurance to the pub- 
lic and to industry, through a well-qualified 
agency force. we too have a definite part to take. 









WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


@ CHICAGO @ 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 
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Commissioners by the life insur. 
ance investment research commit- 
tee, a joint undertaking of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life. Insurance Association of 
America. 

The committee presentation 
cites the excellent record of high 
grade preferred stocks over the 
past twenty years, as to value and 
yields, and points out that they 
are suitable for life insurance in. 
vestment except for the factor of 
wide fluctuations in market prices 
under abnormal conditions. It is 
proposed that, instead of being 
valued at market price as now re- 
quired, they be valued by a new 
formula which would level off the 
effect of the fluctuations. 


New Formula 


The formula provides that in the 
case of a preferred or guaranteed 
stock determined to be eligible and 
held during the entire year of the 
statement, the asset value at the 
end of the year shall be the asset 
value at the end of the previous 
year, increased or decreased as the 
case may be by one-fifth of the dif- 
ference between such asset value 
at the end of the previous year 
and the market value as of Decem- 
ber 1 of the year of the statement, 
except that in no event would such 
asset value at the end of the cur- 
rent year exceed the redemption 
value. The stocks acquired during 
the year of the statement would 
be carried at cost. 

It is proposed that the rule for 
eligibility of preferred stocks be 
patterned after one of the rules in 
use for a number of years to de- 
termine the eligibility of bonds for 
amortization. In the case of stocks 
not on the eligible list, the same 
formula would apply when the De- 
cember 1 market value exceeds the 
previous asset value, with the mar- 
ket price being used otherwise. 

In urging the adoption of the 
proposal, the committee points out 
that the investment of life insur- 
ance funds has become increasing- 
ly difficult in recent years and new 
outlets are being sought. 


Business Results 


New life insurance for October 
was 9 per cent more than for Oc- 
tober of last year, and for the first 
ten months of this year was 34 
per cent greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1944, accord- 
ing to ‘a statement forwarded 
today by the Life-Insurance Ass0- 
ciation of America to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
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SAINT PAUL=A RAILWAY 

The three streamliners pictured above, The Omaha’s 400, The Mil- 
waukee’s Hiawatha, and the Burlington’s Zephyr, give daily service to 
Chicago. 

Nine railroads serve Saint Paul, three of which, The Great Northern, 
The Northern Pacific and The Omaha,.have their home offices in 
Saint Paul. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has kept in tempo 
with the streamliners—with its modern agency practices and helps to 








agents. 
the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











WHERE THE INSURANCE MAN IS AT HOME AWAY FROM HOME...... 
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WILLIAM M. DEWEY, President PHILIP J. WEBER, Resident Mgr. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5349 Sheridan Road, Chicago 490, Illinois 
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The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for life insurance—in- 
cluding revivals or increases—of 
39 United States companies repre- 
senting 68 per cent of the total 
new paid-for life insurance in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

The total new business of the 39 
companies was $847,953,000 for 
October, against $777,793,000 for 
October of last year—an increase 
of 9 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
was $646,377,000 against $545,712,- 
000—an increase of 18.4 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $125,- 
640,000 against $134,171,000—a de- 


crease of 6.4 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $75,936,000 against 
$97,910,000—a decrease of 22.4%. 

The new business of the 39 com- 
panies for the first ten months of 
this year was _ $7,948,754,000 
against $7,651,065,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944—an in- 
crease of 3.9 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance was $5,896,851,000 
against $5,309,275,000 — an _ in- 
crease of 11.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $1,211,392,000 
against $1,259,137,000—a decrease 
of 3.8 per cent. Group insurance 
was $840,511,000 against $1,082,- 
653,000—a 22.4 per cent decrease. 

















Brokers and Surplus Writers. 








incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
MASSACHUSETTS 


PITTSFIELD - 


— 
Do You Kuouw | 


| Why Brokers and Surplus Writers | 
Recommend The Berkshire? 





ONE REASON-the Berkshire Social Security Service | 


Approach has produced thousands of dollars in new business for 


The Federal Social Security Act provides merely a backlog of 
security and protection to meet only basic requirements. 

The Berkshire’s Social Security Service is designed to supple- 
ment these basic benefits and thus afford ample financial security 
and protection for both the insured and his dependants through 
the medium of legal reserve life insurance. 

The Service has had months of practical workout in the field. 
It is sound, easy to apply and sure-fire. 


Full details concerning the Berkshire's Social Security Service Approach 
will gladly be furnished you upon request without obligation 


Berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






































IF YOU ARE A FULL TIME AGENT OF ANY COMPANY, WE SOLICIT YOUR SURPLUS BUSINESS ONLY. 
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INFORMATION: 
APPLICATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


the conclusions reached or by faij- 
ing to explain some of the mitj- 
gating circumstances surrounding 
those figures. 

But figures that really meap 
something can mean still more, if 
they’re applied where and how 
they’ll do the most good. 


INFORMATION—In Connecti- 
cut, the legal limit which a court 
may award for damages caused by 
accidents is unlimited in the case 
of injuries, $15,000 tops for death. 
Figures naturally vary by States, 


APPLICATION—In selling lia- 
bility insurance, the salesman 
points out to the would-be buyer 
that if an accident occurs, he may 
be sued for as much as $15,000 
for one person, while, if mere in- 
juries result, the sky’s the limit. 
As for the life agent, it’s easy to 
point out that the State doubtless 
appraises a man’s monetary value 
more highly than he does himself. 


One school of thought holds 
that the agent should concern 
himself but little with competi- 
tion; some even go so far as to 
recommend complete and instan- 
taneous withdrawal from a case 
once competition arises—on price, 
provisions or prerequisites of un- 
derwriting. 


Avoid Ostrich Technique 


To many salesmen, such an atti- 
tude is somewhat ostrich-like. To 
be sure, if you represent a com- 
pany or “sell a policy” that has | 
little to recommend and differen- 
tiate it from others, then sticking 
your head in the sand at the first 
sign of a rival may be the only 
course open to you. But actually, 
almost every company and almost 
every policy has some “points of 
advantage.” 

In big cases, especially, these 
points should be uncovered and 
emphasized, stress being laid 
on these counter-advantages that 
your plan possesses over and 
above some particular point being 
driven home by your competitor. 

The important point is to find 
what your prospect needs and 
wants most, determine how your 
plan fits into that picture better 
than does that of your competitor 
—and then to bear down on that 
point for all it’s worth. To arrive 
at this Utopian situation, you'll 
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All over America the Monarch 
stands for the best in partici- 
pating life and noncancellable 
accident and sickness insurance. 





MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 


today. And that is exactly 


what you do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 


SUN LIFE. a" 


ESTABLISHED HEAD OFFICE 
—? 7 ie tae MONTREAL 
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have to have reference books 
nearby or know where you can 
quickly put your hands on them. 

Study your competitor’s offer- 
ing carefully and—Heaven forbid! 
—you may even have to read his 
policy, word-for-word. But all this 
is part of your job. You’re not 
there just to take the order; you’re 
getting paid to perform a real ser- 
vice, a service both to your com- 
pany and to your prospect, and 
certainly a logical part of your 
job is to show not only that what 
you are selling is good but, on 
occasion, to show why it is better 
for the individual than some other 
plan that may have been sug- 
gested. 

Assuming that the case is large 
enough to warrant your time, 
refer to, say, The Spectator Handy 
Guide—1945. 

(1) Check Your Competitor’s 
Claims: 

(a) Is his claim strictly in ac- 
cord with the facts? 

(b) How or why is it possible? 

(c) Has this advantage been 
achieved at the sacrifice of some 
other liberality? (You get what 
vou pay for). 

(2) Stress Your Own Advan- 
tages: 


(a) How does your own plan 
stand out against your competi- 
tor’s? 

(b) Have you sOme more im- 
portant or more pertinent point to 
offer? 

(c) Is your plan, taken over-all, 
to be preferred, and why? 

Competition does exist, and par- 
ticularly as between companies, 
the protestations of self-appointed 
critics notwithstanding. Pertinent 
statistics can help. And we are 
not concerned here with fictional 
facetiae or factual curiosa—we 
want down-to-earth information 
that will help us and help the peo- 
ple we sell and serve. 


INFORMATION — We learn 
from The Spectator Life Agents 
Brief, for instance, that non-for- 
feiture provisions are available in 
two years for 25 companies, while 
a three-year period applies in 76 
companies. There’s an important 
point of company difference right 
there. 


APPLICATION—This point is 
of considerable interest to a pros- 
pect who may be reluctant to “tie 
up his money” for too long a time 
without feeling that he has some- 


thing he can lay his hands on 
quickly in the event of some un- 
foreseen emergency. 

The provisions mentioned, we 
learn further, usually may, at the 
option of the company, be deferred 
for periods ranging from 30 to as 


‘many as 180 days. The point is, 


do you know just how your com- 
peting company stacks up in this 
regard? 

Perhaps you are interested in 
optional modes of settlement. If 
you know your stuff you’re famil- 
iar with the fact that nearly all 
companies require a minimum of 
$1,000 to be held, although—and 
you may not know this—a few will 
take as little as $500 while a hand- 
ful won’t touch anything less than 
$2,000. 


Policy Loan Rates 


Or your financially-minded pros- 
pect may be concerned with the 
interest rate charged on policy 
loans. Note the wide variance in 
these figures: 59 companies charge 
6% ; three companies—54%4%; 64 
companies—5% and three other 
companies—4.8%. Where does 
your company fit into this pic- 
ture? If favorably, well and good; 
if not. you can stress some other 











Frank EB. Gerry 


600—Sth Ave. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


137 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 77-3428 











ACTUARY 


150 NASSAU ST. 


GEORGE B. BUCK 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 


35 Years of Service 


160 No. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 1336 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 





Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. the 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Batablished 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
Consulting Actuaries 








Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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advantage you possess or point 
out that it is almost an advantage 
that the interest rate makes a pol- 
icy loan not too attractive, as this 
source of funds should be resorted 
to only as a last recourse—that a 
policy loan should be a man’s last, 
not his first, recourse. 

And you can further point out 
that the money the company re- 
ceives from this source (from 
“other” policyholders) helps some- 
what in keeping rates down, or 
dividends up, for those who do 
continue the financial program 
they’ve set for themselves. 


Use in Training Salesmen 


Just as a prospect is more im- 
pressed with one indisputable fact 
than with a plethora of personal 
opinions, so can facts and figures 
be used to put across effectively a 
point or two with salesmen them- 
selves. 


INFORMATION—A bank took 
at random the names of 2,000 pros- 
pects for their trust department 
services. One thousand names 
were kept locked in the files and 
the remaining 1,000 were mailed 
literature for a six-months’ period. 
Records compiled later showed 
that the bank’s representatives 
closed one out of three of those 
who had received the mailings, 
and only one out of eight of those 
who had not been on the mailing 
list. 


APPLICATION—If you are try- 
ing to convince a group of agents 
of the importance of direct mail 
in pre-approach work, you can 
give your listeners cause for a 
little thought by quoting them the 
above figures. Later, you can pre- 
sent them with comparable figures 
from the agency’s own activities. 

Speaking of statistics, says a 
life insurance company advertise- 
ment in The Insurance Year Book 
(1944), a recent horse racing sea- 
son saw $400,000,000 wagered at 
the tracks of a single eastern 
state. “It might be a midsummer’s 
night dream,” continues the ad- 
vertisement, “but if the present 
premium-income of America’s life 
insurance companies could be in- 
creased by $400,000,000 annually, 
such would notably improve the 
already impressive statistics set 
forth in The Insurance Year Book. 
Even more significant, the bene- 
fits to countless Americans in 
greater security and to the nation 
in greater stability would be be- 
yond measure.” 
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When a Connecticut General specialist works with your organ- 
ization you find out quickly that he knows brokers’ problems knows 
the importance of complete answers to your clients’ problems. Connecticut 
General men have through their Company such a broad and complete 
variety of coverage to offer that they can be truly unbiased in their recom- 
mendations. They are part of an organization thoroughly experienced in 
handling all forms of Personal insurance, Group insurance, Pension Trust 


and Business insurance plans. 


A Connecticut General representative can be “the EXTRA man in your 
organization” to place at your disposal facilities to give you technical 
information quickly to help you analyze the personal insurance 
and general estate needs of your clients to point out needs not 
obviously apparent. Call your nearest Connecticut General office for this 


valuable service. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 67) 


ed and forum discussions were in- 
troduced as a part of the regular 
proceedings. 

The Convention formally opened 
on Wednesday morning, Laurence 
F. Lee presiding, with the first 
order of business his presidential 
address. 

There is no other business or in- 
dustry where the men engaged 
therein are so ready and willing to 
contribute their efforts and talents 
for the benefit of the business as 
a whole as in life insurance, stated 
Mr. Lee. He pointed out that the 
members of the various committees 
of the Convention often fulfilled 
such assignments at great personal 
sacrifice, as well as at the incon- 
venience of their own companies. 
He added that committee work has 
been particularly arduous during 
the past year because of travel con- 
ditions, and at times, it has been 
impracticable or impossible for 
committees to meet because trans- 
portation was not available. 

“In the preservation of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. the best 


thinkers in the nation among our 
financial and industrial leaders 
must direct their skill and talents 
to the study of the science of hu- 
man relations and government,” 
Mr. Lee continued. “At this mo- 
ment, two great forces—Manage- 
ment on the one hand and Labor 
on the other—are coming at great 
speed from opposite directions. If 
these forces are allowed to collide, 
head-on, the destruction of our 
economy and free enterprise is in- 
evitable. 

“On the other hand, if we will 
apply mind and reason, and each 
contending party give and take to 
a reasonable degree, we can work 
out these differences round the 
conference table. If we will do that, 
we will soon enter the greatest era 
of prosperity yet known. 

“At the moment the picture is 
dark. During the War, Labor made 
a ‘No-Strike’ pledge and most of 
their members kept it, but did not 
like it. Now that the war has end- 
ed and the pressure for the produc- 
tion of planes, guns, ships and am- 
munition has been removed, Labor 
has become restless and militant. 
They have in their hands the weap- 
on of the strike and they wish to 
use it. Passing a law would settle 
nothing. Americans are too inde- 





pendent and proud to be coerced 


or forced to work. We must be 
patient and do all humanly possible 
to reason these matters out with 
the men and to educate them and 
the public as to what is fair to 
everyone. Americans must have 
respect for the other man’s opin- 
ion, his needs and legitimate am- 
bitions. 


U. S.-Canadian Relations 


“Life insurance knows no trade 
barriers, especially between the 
United States and Canada,” Mr. 
Lee declared. “It provides a fortu- 
nate and effective medium through 
which business relations between 
the people of the United States and 
the people of Canada is maintained 
upon a high level of mutual confi- 
dence. 

“There are some 30 Canadian life 
insurance companies in Canada. 
About a dozen of these operate in 
the United States and have a large 
and increasing business in our 
country. About a dozen American 
companies operate in Canada and 
hold some 30 per cent of all of the 
business in force in Canada. Al- 
most complete reciprocity prevails 
in the business between the coun- 
tries and their respective organi- 
zations. 
















able. 








F N E B or om 


The premier position in life insur- 
ance is that of a General Agent who 
has developed his own producing 
unit. We have a contract that recog- 
nizes the individual’s ability and 
achievements in agency building, 
and very desirable 
territory for quali- 


fied men is avail- 
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Fifty-Seeond Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 

pany has paid $150,000,000 to Policy- 
owners and Beneficiaries since 
organization September 5, 1894... 

The Company also holds over $62.- 
000,000 in Assets for their benefit .. . 

A total of $20,000,000 is invested in 

War Bonds and U. S. Government 
Securities . . 
Agency Opportunities — with up-to- 
date training and service facilities — 
for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
Indianapolis, Indiana | 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve COMPANY FouNDED 1894 
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“During these days of strife, 
mistrust and human frictions, the 
life insurance business stands out 
as the one great free enterprise 
within which there is practically 
complete cooperation. It, by exam- 
ple, is pointing the way to other 
industries as to what can be accom- 
plished through intelligent discus- 
sion and mutual confidence. There 
is no other business in which there 
exists such a genuine feeling of the 
spirit of ‘to live and to let live,’ 
in which the larger companies re- 
spect smaller companies, and the 
small companies have a feeling of 
friendship, confidence, and respect 


for the large organizations. 


“Life insurance is now the most 
conspicuous product of free enter- 
prise. It is the greatest exempli- 
fication, in business, of democracy.” 


Public Law 15 


Mr. Lee also pointed out that, 
while life insurance has kept pace 
with other businesses and often led 
the way in improving its services 
to the policyholders, it has been 
slow about assuming its share of 
responsibility “as good citizens,” 
the chief reason for this being that 
it has carefully refrained from any 
activity that might be considered 
as political. 

“The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the South-Eastern Under- 
writers case came with terrific im- 
pact upon the entire insurance in- 
dustry, and we were precipitated 
into legislative action. We found it 
necessary to go to Congress with 
that problem, and Public Law 15 
was enacted. Public Law 15 pro- 
vides only temporary and partial 
relief, so our committees are con- 
tinuing to work, drafting further 
legislation in an effort to satisfy 
both Congress and certain segments 
of the insurance businegs.” 


Tribute to Manager Hogg 


Mr. Lee said that the advent of 
Mr. Hogg as manager and general 
counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention, “coincident with the im- 
pact of the S. E. U. A. decision, was 
providential. His knowledge, un- 
usual skill and tact during the last 
many months of effort of the entire 
insurance business to bring order 
out of the confusion wrought by 
the decision has been of extraordi- 
nary service. 

“Mr. Hogg has effectively repre- 
sented the American Life Conven- 
tion on the All-Industry Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of 
all segments of the insurance busi- 
ness, which was formed for the 
purpose of recommending to the 
National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners legislation to im- 
plement Public Law 15.” 

The matter of both State and 
Federal taxation has become an ex- 
tremely important one to the in- 
surance industry, Mr. Lee pointed 
out, adding that “taxation is a po- 
litical matter.”” He continued: “In- 
flation by debasing the dollar, and 
other devices, Social Security, lend- 
ing by the Government through 
various agencies in direct competi- 
tion with private capital, each of 
these matters is of vital importance 
to our policyholders. It is our duty 
to take a firm position to prevent 





the rights and interests of our pol- 
icyholders ‘from being invaded. We 
can no longer remain aloof from the 
affairs of Government and refuse 
to act in defense of policyholders. 

“From a sense of patriotic duty 
since the beginning of the War, 
we have freely and willingly pur- 
chased Government bonds upon 
whatever terms the bonds were of- 
fered, until more than half of our 
assets are now invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. Since the Government 
debt has reached such colossal pro- 
portions and life insurance holds 
such a large stake in that debt, it 


WE CAN’T SEE THE 
WOODS FOR THE TREES 


Millions of our young men and women have lived in 


foreign countries in recent years . . . have seen world 


problems from foreign viewpoints. The era of air travel 


and air commerce has come to their attention with con- 
siderable impact. The age of atomic energy dawned on 


the horizon with dramatic suddenness. We are living in 


a world of change; we are so close to it that we can’t 


see the woods for the trees. 


The Shenandoah Life is in step with changing times. 
Underwriters are offered a well-rounded line of poli- 


cies to meet today’s conditions . . . liberal first year and 


renewal commissions, and fair contracts. Group life 


insurance is furnished to our underwriters at company 


expense. Cooperation at the Home Office is friendly; 


field assistance is highly efficient. 


Opportunities in 


Virginia, West 


Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ceranoke 10, Vheginsa 
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is our business to take an active 
interest in the manner in which the 
debt is to be serviced and refi- 
nanced. 


Liaison Committee 


“We must be prepared to advise 
with the fiscal agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to the terms of 
future Government financing, so 
we have set up a Liaison Commit- 
tee for the purpose of working in 
close cooperation with the fiscal 
agencies of the government. The 
Liaison Committee is collaborating 
closely with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson, and his assistants, in 
working out the terms upon which 
life insurance companies will be ex- 
pected to participate in future Gov- 
ernment financing.” 


Investment Problems 


Mr. Lee added that “the major 
problem of a life insurance com- 
pany today is the investment of its 
funds in a manner which will be 
safe and, at the same time, pro- 
duce a yield adequate for its re- 
quirements.” He said that, ever 
since its beginning, life insurance 
funds have been directed into the 
development of the nation and its 
industries, etc., such as the rail- 
roads, public utilities, highways 
and many new enterprises which 
must be investigated and studied 
by life insurance compay execu- 
tives to determine whether they 
can assist in their development. He 
said the public is asking better liv- 
ing conditions, slum clearance and 


THE UNCERTAINTY 
IN THE PERIOD CERTAIN 


RANDMOTHER may outlive granddad 
like the mortality table says. And by the law 
of averages, she'll probably outlive the certain 


period under his income policy, too. 


But she'll never outlive his income if his 


policy has the Occidental Continuance to 


Beneficiary provision. 


It’s a policy rider which guarantees that 


when the retirement policy matures and income 


starts, the full amount will continue as long as 


the widow lives also. 


Yes, it does the same job as a joint and sur- 
vivor income option—but it costs so much less! 


And it’s funny how men insist on having 
this benefit when it is explained. 


Occidental Li 
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modern housing projects, better 
transportation facilities, modern 
railroad equipment, adequate airy 
transport, and for many other in- 
proved things that have come out 
of the war, and unless private capi- 
tal is successful in providing these 
things, they will be undertaken as 
Government projects. 

“It is necessary, therefore,” he 
continued, “that our investment 
laws and regulations be _ kept 
abreast with changing conditions 
and opportunities. That is our re. 
sponsibility. 

“Our business is rapidly becom- 
ing conscious of its potentialities 
and of the need for us to take g 
greater interest in seeking out 
ways in which we can properly lend 
our weight to projects that will 
benefit the nation, as well as our 
policyholders. We must be quick to 
recognize opportunities to be of 
service beyond the original purpose 
of life insurance, which was merely 
to provide security to the insured 
and his beneficiary.” 

Mr. Lee said aiso that business 
must present a united front to 
legislatures and Congress, but busi- 
ness men must adjust their differ- 
ences among themselves before 
they go before legislative commit- 
tees. He stressed that we can no 
longer live unto ourselves either as 
a nation or in business, continuing: 

“Life insurance can point the 
way in the art of human relations 
—how people can get along to- 
gether. America is among the last 
surviving democracies. During the 
war, the miracles of production and 
mobilization accomplished by our 
free enterprise system astounded 
and baffled the world. As a conse- 
quence, the eyes of all nations are 
now upon us to see if a democracy 
can survive. We must give further 
evidence of the efficiency of a 
democracy. Either other nations 
will turn towards us and our insti- 
tutions, or we must turn towards 
them and their ideology. We can- 
not remain static.” 


New A.L.C. Members 


The membership of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention reached an all- 
time high at 208, with admission 
during the past year of 14 compa- 
nies, according to Robert L. Hogg, 
manager and general counsel. 

The companies admitted to mem- 
bership during the past year are: 
All States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.; Conti- 
nental American Life Insurance 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York; Fed- 
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eral Life and Casualty Company. 
Detroit; Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Life Insurance Company, Iindian- 
apolis; Industrial Life & Health 
Insurance Company, Atlanta; In- 
ternational Travelers Assurance 
Company, Dallas; Rural Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas; Sea- 
board Life Insurance Company, 
Houston; Southern Life & Health 
Insurance Company, Birmingham; 
State Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth; Union Life In- 
surance Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Universal Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Dallas, and 
Western States Life Insurance 
Company, Fargo, N. D. 


Manager Hogg's Report 


Mr. Hogg said that the Conven- 
tion, during the past year, had cen- 
tered its activities around the three 
major responsibilities: (1) mainte- 
nance and improvement of existing 
services; (2) cooperation with 
other life insurance trade organiza- 
tions to avoid duplication of ser- 
vice; (8) problems arising from 
the new status of insurance as com- 
merce. 

After touching briefly on the 
Convention’s Law Digest, Legal 


Bulletin and Fortnightly News Let-. 


ter, Mr. Hogg revealed the Tax 
Coordination Service will soon give 
way to the joint American Life 
Convention - Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America premium tax 
service, while a new service is 
about to make its appearance, one 
relating to information at source 
and withholding under the Federal 
Income Tax Law. 

Mr. Hogg also pointed out that 
the Convention during the year, as 
in the past, gave close attention to 
specialized problems such as the 


Fair Labor Standards Law, war ° 


manpower, salary stabilization and 
the like. 

“The companies continue to have 
many difficulties in connection with 
the filing and approval of policy 
forms in the various states,” Mr. 
Hogg continued. “We are there- 
fore considering the compilation of 
a manual on the preparation of 
policy forms which will be main- 
tained as a loose-leaf service.” 

Mr. Hogg then called attention 
to the fine service to the member 
companies by the allied American 
Service Bureau, which on July 1, 
1945, completed 25 years of inspec- 
tion service for companies that are 
members of the Convention. 

. “The need for cooperation in the 
important investment phase of our 
business has been clearly demon- 


strated by the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, established some 
years ago under the sponsorship of 
the American Life Convention, to 
bring together the investment offi- 
cers of member companies for two 
weeks of intensive study each 
year,” Mr. Hogg said. “After a 
temporary suspension due to war 
conditions, plans are going forward 
for the regular 1946 meeting, with- 
out in any way touching upon other 
investment activities within the 
business.” 

The speaker revealed that consid- 
eration is being given to sugges- 
tions by various member companies 
that the Convention make a per- 
manent function of the organiza- 


tion the holding of regional meet- 
ings of member companies along 
the lines of the wartime regional 
held at Dallas some weeks ago. 


Joint Activities 


Manager Hogg devoted some 
time in his report to the matter of 
cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in the life insurance industry. 

“Acting upon this new policy the 
executive heads of the Institute of 
Life Insurance; the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
American Life Convention have 


















The personal coverage needs 
of your clients and prospects 
are varied and many. Logic 
dictates you should equip 
yourself to render a complete 
service to achieve maximum 
earnings. Your blue-print 
for success should include: 
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A Soldier 





writes a letter 


Several thousand grateful 
GI’s have taken the trouble to 
express their appreciation 
when requesting a copy of New 
England Mutual’s now famous 
little booklet, “Information for 
Veterans.” 


This is what one of them 
said: 

“Although I do not expect 
to be a veteran until the 
conclusion of the war, I 
would appreciate your book- 
let ‘Information for Vet- 
erans.’ 

“I wish to add that I ad- 
mire your frank and sincere 
advice concerning the re- 
tention of National Service 
Life Insurance despite the 
fact that you are an agency 
selling private insurance. 


“It is refreshing to note 
such altruistic advertise- 
ments. I only wish that 
more advertisers could real- 
ize what goodwill can be es- 
tablished for their product 
by your type of straight- 
forward messages.” 

Certainly this type of good- 
will won’t make the New En- 
gland Mutual fieldman’s job 
any more difficult in the years 
to come! 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA * 1835 
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held several meetings during the 
past year,” Mr. Hogg said, “and a 
great deal has been accomplished 
toward avoiding the possibility of 
overlapping in the functions and 
activities of the various organiza- 
tions.” 


"Greatest Service . . . Intangible”: 


Touching on other phases of the 
Convention’s activities, Mr. Hogg 
said that the American Life Con- 
vention renders its greatest service 
in the field of the intangible—by 
the promotion of harmony and a 
high ethical standard for the busi- 
ness. “No business can grow amid 
the dissension and distrust of those 
within its own ranks,” he con- 
tinued. 
to attempt to curb the improper 
practices and otherwise regulate 
the business by legislation. The 
business must police itself, and this 
the life insurance business has done 
and will continue to do. The life in- 
surance business has reached the 
point, which it occupies today, 
largely because it has settled its 
disputes within the business and 
has united in bringing forth a high 
ethical standard on a high plane of 
public confidence. During the 40 
years of its existence the American 
Life Convention has very largely 
furnished the means to establish 
this harmony and ethical standard.” 


James M. McCormack's Talk 


Due to the enforced absence of 
George L. Harrison, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, his place on the Wednesday 
morning program was taken by 
James M. McCormack, president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of the State of 
Tennessee. Mr. McCormack empha- 
sized the need of uniformity in 
state laws and legislation and of a 
greater permanence for the indi- 
vidual state supervising officers in 
order that these uniform laws 
might be more intelligently admin- 
istered. 

Mr. McCormack expressed the 
belief that a study of uniform 
legislation should be directed with 
the following points in view: 

(1) Each state should have an 
insurance department which is not 
a division of or subordinate to an- 
other department. The head of the 
department to have cabinet status 
and be directly responsible to the 
Governor. The commissioner 
should be appointed for a term of 
at least four years and not subject 
to removal during such term except 


“Nor is it sufficient solely - 
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On January 23, 1945, an American 


soldier was killed in action in Belgium. 
He left a widow and six minor children. 


On July 25, 1945, that soldier's 
widow died in a hospital, following an 
emergency operation. She left six minor 
children 


The mother’s dying wish was that the 
children might be kept together. The 
fulfillment of that wish was brought 
about by the kind action of a young 
childless couple who took all the chil- 
dren into their home, surrounded by an 
acre of lawn, and overwhelmed them 
with care and loving kindness. 


A month to the day after she had 
taken them, the foster mother died. Fo: 
the third time in seven months, the six 
children had lost a parent. Other good- 
hearted people came to the rescue and 
another home was provided. The family 
is still intact. 


Equally important is the fact that due 
to the thoughtfulness of a salesman of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, the future of those children has 
been provided for, through an insurance 
policy written on the life of each one 
Government and State 
sufficient to pay the premiums 


allotments are 


“If something should happen to any 
one or more of these children the insur- 
ance which we would write on their 
lives would, in a small way, help to re- 
pay you people for some of the grand 
things you will have done for them. 
Then, again, it will be of great help to 
them personally, when the time comes 
for them to start in life for themselves.” 


So wrote veteran BankersLIFEman, 
W. C. Robinson, of the Wm. K. Nie- 
mann Des Moines agency, to the foster 
father. He enclosed a copy of the Com- 
pany’s popular and persuasive Tuvenils 
folder “As the Twig is Bent.” 


The foster father called the next day 
and signed an application for a Bankers 
Life policy on each of the six children. 
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for cause stated by the Governor, 
with such action subject to review 
by the courts or the State Senate. 
The Commissioner’s compensation 
should be not less than $6,000 per 
year and should be fixed at an 
amount sufficient to attract men of 
proper caliber, and should be com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities 
of the office. 


Qualifications for Commissioner 


(2) The qualifications of the 
Commissioner should be set out by 
statute, with no authority given to 
the appointing power to reduce 
such qualifications. These qualifica- 
tions should include at least five 
years experience in the general in- 
surance business. The Commis- 
sioner, Deputy Commissioner, any 
employee or official representative 
of the insurance department should 
not be interested directly or indi- 
rectly in the business of any in- 
surer, agent, broker, or adjuster. 
This, of course, would not prevent 
them from becoming a policyholder 
of any company, nor prevent or im- 
pair the ability of the commissioner 
to act as liquidator, rehabilitator. 
or conservator of an _ insurance 
concern pursuant to the liquidation 
act of any state. 

(3) An original appointment of 
a commissioner by the Governor 
should be with advice and consent 
of the Senate, and any resignation 
of a commissioner should be made 
directly to the Governor. 

(4) The Department of IJnsur- 
ance should have a definite means 
of income and should have expend- 
able receipts for the maintenance 
of the fire marshal’s office and for 
the expenses of the proper and effi- 
cient operation of the department, 
and these receipts should not be 
subject to impoundment by the 
legislation or other state officials. 
Unused balances in the hands of the 
department should not be directed 
to the state treasurer, and when 
such balances exceed by 25 per cent 
the amount required for the next 
year’s budget, the premium tax to 
the extent only of the 5 per cent 
allocated for the maintenance of 
the department should be suspend- 
ed for that period only. 


Powers of Office 


(5) The commissioner should 
have the power to make all reason- 
able rules and regulations for mak- 
ing effective the insurance laws of 
the state and, in addition thereto, 
he should exercise reasonable dis- 
cretionary powers, conduct such in- 


(Continued on page 84) 
















































































When Fidelity was founded, Oklahoma was still Indian Territory 
—statehood was merely a dream. In evaluating an institution, 
age alone is not conclusive but coupied with success it indicates 
wise management and offers a foundation of confidence. For the 
story of Fidelity, write for your copy of ‘‘The Company Back of 


the Contract.” 
= he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
= INSURANCE COMPANY 
— PHILADELPHIA 
——— The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue SSS 
< E. A. ROBERTS, President —— 
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GOING PLACES ... Once they get back into civilian clothes, 


they'll start “Going Places” in a hurry—in good old Yankee style. 

Security Mutual Agents are “Going Places.” too, with our Triple 

Protection policy, a timely coverage for these post-war prospects. 
For Details :—write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


wncorporaten 1886 # Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE... ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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DOWN TO CASES 
By Lube A Barhe 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 


Death from Natural Causes 
While in Military Service 


The position of commas and conjunctions in a 
clause of a policy often give rise to a spirited legal 
battle. Such was the bone of contention in the case 
of Coit vs. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany (California District Court of Appeal: Decided 
September 19, 1945). In this case, the assured, while 
in military service, died in an Army hospital in 
Alaska from an embolism which developed after an 
appendectomy. The plaintiff was the administrator 
of the assured’s wife’s estate. The assured’s wife 
had been the beneficiary under the policy of life 
insurance held by the assured. 


The insurer had tendered the sum of $71.48, claim- 
ing that under the war exclusion clause, plaintiff 
was entitled only to the premiums which had been 
paid, plus interest. The plaintiff sued for reforma- 
tion of the contract so that the $2,500 principal sum 
of the policy would be at stake. The policy itself 
excluded the company’s liability in the event of 
death “from any cause while the Insured is serving 


Save Veterans’ Insurance 


“Discharged service men and women who allow 
their government insurance to lapse are throwing 
away priceless protection and the possible future 
securities of their families,” says Mary F. Barber, 
Assistant to the President Penn Mutual. 


“The wives, mothers and sweethearts of return- 
ing G.I.’s should use their influence to see that 
these veterans keep their National Service Life 
Insurance in force. All women recognize a bar- 
gain and this G.I. insurance is the best buy of its 
type today. It is deplorable that so many of our 
veterans are allowing it to lapse. This is especially 
unfortunate since many of these men may find 
later that they are uninsurable and that the gov- 
ernment insurance was the only protection avail- 
able for themselves and their families. 


“It will be a black mark against the war record 
of American women if a selfish demand for im- 
mediate luxuries leads them to urge their men- 
folk to stop making payments on their govern- 
ment insurance. National Service Life Insurance 
is the cheapest form of insurance today. The 
life insurance companies of America are pledged 
to do all in their power to urge veterans to hold 
on to their government insurance.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Independence Square’ e 
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outside the states of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and Dominion of Canada, in the mili- 
tary, naval or air forces of any country at war...” 

The trial court held that the insured’s death from 
natural causes, while serving in Alaska, was not cov- 
ered. The plaintiff contended that the exclusion only 
applied to death caused by war or its hazards. The 
appeal court held that the exclusion was geographical 
by its nature and, since death did not occur in the 
United States, Canada or Washington, there was no 


coverage. 


Divorced Wife vs. Widow 

The Electrical Worker’s Benefit Association, a 
fraternal organization, had a by-law that either a 
wife or dependents were eligible as beneficiary under 
a death benefit plan, which was an incident of mem- 
bership. George Schwantes, a member, had been 
divorced by his first wife, Clara, and she was receiv- 
ing alimony from George at the time of his death. 
After the divorce, George had taken unto himself 
a second wife, Marion, with whom he was living at 
the time of his death. The death benefit certificate 
had been originally issued to George with Clara as 
beneficiary. George never bothered to change the 
beneficiary and, after his death, the insurer was 
reluctant to pay the principal sum of the insurance 
certificate, since there was a doubt as to who was 
entitled to the payment. 

In the ensuing litigation the first wife, Clara, pre- 
vailed on the grounds that she was a dependent by 
reason of the alimony, which George was required 


to pay her. 


Interstate Insurance 


The case of United States vs. South Eastern Under- 
writers Assoc. (64 S. Ct. 1162), as everyone knows, 
threw the insurance world into a furore, since the 
decision in that case made the insurance business 
subject to Federal regulation. Since the 1860s it 
had been conceded that the rules and regulations 
under which insurers operated were to be promul- 
gated and enforced by the several states. However, 
that has all been changed now and it won’t be long 
until all insurers are under the jurisdiction of an 
appropriate Federal agency. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the old state laws are controlling and anyone 
who violates them is subject to the usual sanctions. 

In the case of People vs. Robertson (California 
Superior Court: Decided April 20, 1945) the defen- 
dant was soliciting insurance on behalf of an insurer 
which was not licensed to do business in the State 
of California. The defendant strenuously argued 
that he couldn’t be convicted of his violation of the 
statute because the statutes of California were made 
nugatory by the recent Supreme Court holding. Rob- 
ertson was convicted and the court held that Cali- 
fornia’s laws were controlling until such time as 
the Federal Government enacts appropriate laws. 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 Nortk Broad St. Philadelphis 7, Pa. 


Pounded in 1906 


























“The new booklet, YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE, is just 
what we who are now far 
from home want and need. 
Please send me 25 copies so 
that I can pass them on to 


others over here.” 


And SO, in substance, 
have read numerous letters from our men in the 
armed services, following their reading of the Com- 
pany’s 32 page booklet on National Service life in- 
surance 

Information and advice, if sufficient and impar- 
tial, is always appreciated. That is why the life 
underwriter under arms, his buddies, and his loved 
ones at home, all regard Your Life Insurance so 
highly. It is concerned only with the serviceman's 
life insurance problems. It outlines clearly the 
unique benefits of National Service life insurance. 
It urges the serviceman, without exception, to re- 
tain and convert to a permanent plan his govern- 
ment policy, and it tells him exactly how to get 
that job done with a minimum of effort. 


EquitaABLe LIEE OF IOWA 
Gounded 1867 
Home Office Des Moines 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCK COMPANY 


| Worcester, Massa husetts 





A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insuraace brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 
England company. 

A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in “Throwing Your Life Line” to...... 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1844 +© NOW IN ITS SECOND CENTURY ° 1948 














ELIANCE 


LIFt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 





The Reliance meets every buyer’s 
preference by issuing: Participating + 


Non-Participating + Accident + Health - 





Juvenile + Annuities + Non-Medical + 


Retirement Income + Sub-standard 
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AMERICAN LIFE the attorney general and the proper in a decision handed down in 1796, ine | 
CONVENTION authority of the Governor. Similarly, with the war between }* -_ 
Wednesday afternoon was given the states and the Spanish Ameri- — 

(Continued from page 81) over to forum discussions. The ean War; each required the con. minati 
a first of these on the “Legal Effects sideration of the United States Su- cessatl 
vestigations as may be necessary to of the Termination of War” was di- _ preme Court on certain features in. | ™#"Y, ° 
determine whether any person, firm rected by Robert A. Adams, general volving the end of the war. The would 
or corporation has violated any counsel, American Life, Indian- termination of the First Worla | {zt 
provisions of such laws and to con- = anolis. Mr. Adams’ observations War presented numerous problems Preside 
duct such examinations, investiga- = were of interest far beyond the in- —particularly as affecting prohibij- that Cc 
tions and hearings in addition to surance world. They included the tion, activities of the alien prop- certain 
those specifically provided for, as following: erty custodian, immigration, vet- and ash 
may be necessary and proper for To the institution of life insur- eran legislation, courts martial and a select 
the efficient administration of the ance the entire matter of cessation numerous other questions. Worl 
insurance laws of the state. of hostilities, termination of war, The termination of World War 1 |" t 
(6) The official actions of the 4» establishment of peace, has be- involves far more complications fightin; 
commissioner should not be con- come something of a moot question. than the actual ceasing of enemy Ht will 
trolled by any board, and should be —_ The subject is particularly involved action on the European and Asiatic { . 
subject only to the insurance in the double indemnity and dis- fronts. Several occasions have al- | @¥¥°" 
statutes as legally interpreted by ability clauses and in the war ready arisen where it has been an- prophet 

eed Ba clauses which use such phrases as: ticipated that some expression as to 
Pe “military or naval service in time termination of the war might be Co» 
of war’—‘“service or any country made. At the time of the signing Berk 
at war” or “military and naval ser- of the capitulation of the Japanese | Aetna 
vice,” for their own _ protection forces, studied care was observed }man of 
against the unpredictable fatalities in avoiding any statement that | Americ 
among policyholders as a result of might be accepted as being equiva- Jing the 
war. A waiver of the strict appli- lent to an expression of termina- { South-I 
cation of such phrases is_ per- tion of war activities from the Jsion ar 
missible. Very generally, life in- strictly legal viewpoint. surance 
surance companies have withdrawn The President’s message to Con- } states t 
from the protection of war rider gress on Sept. 7 specifically re- § beginni 
exceptions and as the situation now ferred to the legal difficulties which | 2 highe 
exists there is little difference in would arise “unless care is taken in § panies 1 
the approach of the life insurance the drafting of legislation ter- jf wiless | 
companies, whether the country be minating wartime controls of war- | Visions 
at war or at peace from a strictly time agencies.” The President re- | allowed 
Safely to bed to dream of tomor- technical standpoint. ferred to the circumstances under } °f asset 
row’s big adventures. Perhaps The question of the termination which governmental power would | Premiu1 
—* Bae gear Ieads. whee of war has required the considera- come to an end under various | *mende 
a wendertal thing “temerrew” ie tion of our highest court in every _ statutes and added “the time has } ‘tates s 
for her! war in which the United States has not yet arrived, however, for the | the san 
To keep all of her “tomorrows” participated. One of the earliest proclamation of the cessation of | °f-state 
safe and secure, daddy took out decisions of the United States Su- _ hostilities much less the termina- | !2 stat 
we onde yo Taegu Family preme Court dealt with the ter- tion of the war” and then concluded rate is 
The new LNL Family Mainte- mination of the Revolutionary War by urging Congress not hastily to | compan 
nance policy is highly flexible. an eee inte 















The income period may be for 
10, 15, or 20 years. The family 
maintenance period may be for 
10, 15, or 20 years. The plan is 
available with or without a clean- 
up fund. 


Because of Its Flexibility, LNL 
Men Have Found This Contract 
To Have an Enormous Appeal to 
Persons in All Walks of Life. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 
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There exists an ancient legend that at one time the savage inhabitants of an 
obscure island in the South Pacific observed a most unique rule governing 
debate, when tribal leaders met to discuss their problems. As each speaker 
was granted “the floor” to voice his views, he was required to poise himself 
on one foot, and only so long as he could thus maintain his balance was he 
allowed to continue his remarks. Let the suspended foot touch the ground 
and its owner was obliged to seat himself and remain silent while other orators 
had their chance. 

Many there are in this modern era who might well be ruled by such an edict, 
much to the comfort of their audience and to their own best interests, and not a 
few of the many are salesmen. 

Speech is one of man’s great gifts—and like some others is much abused. 
He who speaks only when he has something to say, doing it with least words, 
both proves his wisdom and compliments his hearers’ minds, 
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wee adopt a resolution proclaiming the states where the rate is the same, A highlight of the meeting 
meri] termination of the war, or the ter- the laws provide for limitations, Wednesday afternoon was the dis- 
cons mination of the emergency, or the sliding scales or off-sets which ap- cussion on “Interest Returns on 
; Su- cessation of hostilities by which ply to both classes of companies but Mortgage Investments” directed by 
sine | ™2Y war powers and war agencies may in actual operation favor do- Ehney A. Camp, vice-president and 
The would cease to operate before their mestic companies. Whether all of _ treasurer, Liberty National Life, 
‘orld functions were completed. The these will be upheld remains to be Birmingham, and participated in 
eaal President added that he realized seen. by Donald B. Woodward, research 
hibi- that Congress would wish to repeal “So far as I have been able to de- assistant to the president, Mutual 
rop- certain specific wartime statutes termine,” Mr. Cox said, “there is Life, New York, who has been ex- 
wall and asked that such action be upon no premium tax litigation growing 
ang }2 Selective basis. out of the SEUA case in 32 states 
World War I ended three years or in the District of Columbia. In 
ar IE patter the Armistice by which active most of the 16 states where there 
tiond fighting ceased. When World War are active contests, those contests 
en I will legally end is a question are being made by comparatively 
iatic | auite beyond the powers of a mere few companies, whose executives 
e al. | awyer who claims no skill as a doubtless concluded that they were 
~~ prophet. in duty bound to follow this 
as to ; - e course.” 
t be | Cox Discusses "New Status Mr. Cox indicated that the life R 
ning | Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, pe ge ren genes by the ae —— — 
Aetna Life, Hartford, and chair- 0 e ax record, apparently 
ved man of the Legal Section of the are anxious to avoid widespread THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
that | American Life Convention, in open- _ litigation attacking state taxes, and LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
niva- Jing the forum discussion of “The Fe willing to abide by taxation, as : 
nina- | South-Eastern Underwriters Deci- well as regulation, of the insurance is an old New England com- 
the |sion and the New Status of In- business by the States. pany of high character and 
surance,” pointed out that in 21 He said that another phase of the standing. It is known for its 
Con- | states the existing tax laws at the situation growing out of the SEUA conservative management | 
re- [beginning of 1945 did not impose case that has been given careful and strength. 
hich }2 higher rate on out-of-state eom- consideration by the officials of the 
on in | panies than on domestic companies, American Life Convention and the 5Ath YEAR OF 
ter- | unless imposed by retaliatory pro- Life Insurance Association of 
war- | Visions or arising from reductions America has been the steps neces- SERVICE 
t re- } allowed because of the percentage sary to supplement properly exist- | 7 
nder | of assets invested in the state. The ing regulation by the states in JAY R. BENTON, President 
vould | Premium tax laws have _ been order to preserve state control in EVERETT H. LANE 
rious }2Mended this year in 16 other view of the statement in Public Secretary-Treasurer 
has } States so as to make the tax rate Law No. 15 that, after Jan. 1, e 
- the | the same for domestic as for out- 1948, the Sherman Act, the Clayton 
n of | of-state companies. There are now Act and the Federal Trade Com- HOME OFFICE 
nina- | 12 states where the out-of-state mission Act shall apply to the busi- 
uded | tate is higher than for domestic ness of insurance to the extent it Boston, Massachusetts 
ly to companies. However, in several is not regulated by state law. 


























FIDELITY REPRESENTATIVES CASH IN 
THE DOLLAR VALUE ON THE COMPANY'S DIRECT MAIL 
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This Thanksgiving Season we are indeed Each name circularised had a first year premium 


thankful for a Nation of people rich in value of $4.68. 

character and health, in native ability Each lead received had a first year premium value 
and industry, willing to invest their all in education of $49.38. ° 

and training and then, with typical Yankee courage 
and ingenuity, create for themselves a future guaran- 
teed by life insurance; thankful that one of the great- 
est values in our Democracy is the dollar value on 
human life, for that people can be depended upon to 
work out their destiny in a debt ridden world. 





Average size case 


$5,031.89 


—— Premium 








. , . f° Fidell 
Life Insurance, the dollar value of human life, exists “Et ee toes sores” 


to organize, protect and safeguard life for self and | 


dependents. { IT 
If you are interested in the profession of the Lif | THE FIDELITY M UAL 
s e 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly with LIFE INSURANCE COMP ANY 
The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Philadelphia 


“The Friendly Company” E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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tremely active in investment re- 
search studies of all types; Grant 
Torrance, treasurer, Business 
Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., who was chairman of the 
Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention in 1942 and who 
has been actively connected with 
the A.L.C. Committee on Valuation 
of Assets; and L. Douglas Mere- 
dith, vice-president and chairman 
of the committee on finance of the 
National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. 

In opening the forum Mr. Camp 
said in part: “Seriously speaking, 
the member companies of the 
American Life Convention do want 











The What, Why, and How 
of the life insur- 
ance business 


Just Published! 


THE 
NEW SIXTH 
EDITION 


fully revised and 
brought up to date 


LIFE INSURANCE 


By Joseph B. Maclean 


Vice-President and Actuary, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 


670 pages, 51/2 x 8, $4.00 


Here is a book that gives you practical 
information on all phases of the life 
insurance business from the organiza- 
tion of a life insurance company and a 
description of life insurance policies and 
their uses, to the regulation and taxation 
of life insurance. The book is essen- 
tially practical. Ample illustrative tables, 
forms and charts drawn from actual 


practice are included. 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





to consider carefully this question 
of net return on mortgage loans 
and that is the purpose of this 
round-table discussion. When we 
think about buying 2% per cent 
and 2% per cent governments and 
corporate bonds yielding from 2.65 
per cent to 2.90 per cent, in our 
minds, we are prone to think that 
the much higher return on our 
mortgages will raise our over-all 
interest return to a point which 
will compare favorably with our 
reserve requirements. That is 
natural because the yield on mort- 
gages has usually been much higher 
than on bonds. But does that 
situation exist today in the degree 
we hope? Have the practices which 
have crept into the mortgage loan 
business and the type of loans now 
being made exerted undue influence 
on the net return?” 

The participants in the forum 
discussed all phases of the placing, 
servicing and final termination of 
various types of urban and subur- 
ban bonds, including FHA and the 
conventional types of loans. How- 
ever, they did not go into rural 
mortgages or farm mortgages. 

It was brought out that, while 
the gross rate of interest on FHA 
loans may range from 4 per cent 
to 41%4 per cent and, on convention 
types of loans, from 314 per cent to 
5 per cent, the net returns will be 
considerably less when such mat- 
ters as servicing fees, originating 
commissions paid to the agents or 
brokers from whom such loans are 
secured, home office expenses and 
principal losses are charged off. 


‘he executive session was held 
Wednesday evening, at which new 
officials were elected and various 
committee reports presented. Ralph 
H. Kastner, associate general coun- 
sel, also made his annual report on 
legislation and laws. 

During the course of his review 
he merely touched the highlights 
of the great mass of new laws and 
regulations that rolled forth from 
the legislative mills of the country, 
He revealed that all states with the 
exception of Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi met in either regular or spe 
cial sessions in 1945, while the 
United States Congress has been in 
constant session, with the excep- 
tion of a short summer vacation. 
In all some 8300 bill texts came into 
the legal department of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention from various 
quarters, either through regular 
legislative contract channels, or 


. through the courtesy and coopera- 


tion of the Convention’s state vice- 
presidents and other company rep- 
resentatives. 


Linton Reports on Fund 


.The Thursday morning session 
opened with the report of the joint 
committee on medical research 
given by its chairman, M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Linton announced that the organi- 
zation research fund has _ been 
completed. Its membership now in- 
cludes 143 American and Canadian 
life insurance companies’ with 
finances in excess of $3,500,000 in 
prospect for the next six years. 
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Bradford H. Walker, 
Chairman of the Board 





Fieail ly Prospecting 


And as you pursue the wily prospect, be at pains to lay 
aside any sense of delicacy and to include each of your 
intimate friends in the process. This one or that one may 
think you presumptuous; but, if you turn him into a policy- 
owner, his widow is more than likely to put you down as a 
considerate, farseeing fellow. 


lbrre (ee or WinGinia 


Richmond, Virginia 





Robert E. Henley, 
President 
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The highlights of his report will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 


E. K. Williams Address 


One of the most scholarly and 
instructive addresses ever made 
before the American Life Conven- 
tion was that presented by the 
Honorable E. K. Williams, K. C., 
president of the Canadian Bar As- 
sociation. 

“Americans and Canadians have 
never quite lost the wonderful old 
Elizabethan fusion of firm faith in 
ideals with versatile and swiftly 
sensible management of practical 
affairs which they have inherited 
from their common ancestors—the 
first settlers of Jamestown, of 
Plymouth and of Massachusetts,” 
said Mr. Williams. 

“An astonishingly large propor- 
tion of the English Canadians are 
descendants of those 60,000 men, 
women and children, who came to 
Canada from the ‘Thirteen 
Colonies’ after the War of Inde- 
pendence, who were so American 
from generations of living on 
American soil that they desired to 
remain, as they have remained, 
American still in the widest sense 
of that term. So that your in- 
heritance and that of the English 
Canadian is fundamentally the 
same.” 

Mr. Williams then brought out 
that since the War of 1812 when 
the young United States made the 
second of two rather half-hearted 
attempts to conquer Canada, the 
peoples of the two countries for 
generation after generation have 


been peacefully crossing and re- 
crossing the border. 

“Many of you have come to cast 
in your lot with us,” Mr. Williams 
continued, “and many of us have 
become citizens of the United 
States. Intermarriage is weaving 
bonds which become stronger every 
day and is promoting a mutual 
knowledge and understanding 
which is so vital to us all. 

“I say this because the English- 
speaking peoples are the only ones 
who have yet evolved a workable 
system of democratic government 
for large countries, and because of 
that fact we have a fundamentally 
similar approach to things political 
which is of the first importance, 
especially to us on this continent 
where we furnish the only example 
of two such democracies living side 
by side.” 

Touching on internal conditions 
in Canada, Mr. Williams said it is 
important to remember “that we 
have in Canada two distinct ways 
of thinking; that the minds of the 
two principal groups are different, 
and that the approach each makes 
to any problem is different. The 
English Canadian has the inductive 
mind, the Baconian mind, which 
produced the Common Law; the 
French Canadian the deductive 
mind, the Aristotelian mind which 
produced the codes of the Civil 
Law.” 

“Here we have, in my judgment,” 
Mr. Williams said, “what is in the 
final analysis, not a course of weak- 
ness as it may at times appear to 
be, but of very great strength to 


the people of Canada in carrying 
out the task they have set them- 
selves of building on the northern 
part of this continent a great na- 
tion living in amity with all other 
nations and playing its full part in 
every international effort to pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of 
all mankind.” 


Current Investments 


The forum on “Current Invest- 
ment Matters” was led by Paul B. 
Fisher, treasurer, Indianapolis 
Life, Indianapolis, chairman of the 
Financial Section, American Life 
Convention, serving as the direc- 
tor. The other participants and the 
subjects they discussed included: 

“Are Housing Projects Suitable 
Investments for Life Insurance 
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Life Insurance 
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GENERAL AGENCY 
Opportunities In: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Binghamton, New York 


An opportunity is available in each of 
the places named for a proven personal 
producer to secure a General Agent's 
rate of compensation on his personal 
production — together with longtime 
renewals. Also the opportunity to 
build an Agency of his own as he be- 
comes qualified to do so. 
If you are ambitious to have 
your own General Agency—and 
it is not available in your own 
Company, write in confidence to 


Vv. W. Edmondson, 
Agency Vice President 
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120 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Companies and Could a Group of 


Small Companies Participate in 
Such Projects?” Frederic W. 
Ecker, financial vice-president, 


Metropolitan Life, and R. Leighton 
Foster, general counsel, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 

“Loans on Oil Leases,” Carl C. 
Weichsel, vice-president and trea- 
surer, Great National Life, Dallas, 
and Alexander T. McClean, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass. 

“Purchase of Real Estate Where 
Leased by or to Be Leased by Na- 
tional Chain Organizations,” Fer- 
gus J. McDiermid, manager, in- 
vestment research department, Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne. 








CAL-WESTERN ISN'T LETTING 
DOWN THE BARS 


California-Westérn States Life 
heartily endorses the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau Agency 
Management Committee's "State- 
ment re Postwar Manpower." 


Present agency forces must be en- 
larged, but the present high quality 


of agent must also be maintained. 


Men and women who can qualify 
as field associates are given the 
company's copyrighted "You Incor- 
porated” training course. The train- 
ing is based on the T.W.I. method 
and administered by Cal-Western 
managers skilled in the use of T.W.l. 


training technique. 


California 
weStern 


StHtes 
Like’ 
InsurancEe Company 
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“Radio Stations as an Invest- 
ment,” Julian Price, president, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

“Preferred Stocks,” Dwight L. 
Clarke, president, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, and David W. Gordon, 


financial vice-president, Monarch 
Life, Springfield, Mass. 
“Common Stocks,” M. Albert 


Linton, president, Provident Mu- 


. tual Life, Philadelphia. 


George Willard Smith's Talk 


George Willard Smith, president 
of New England Mutual Life of 
Boston, presented the report of the 
joint Liaison Committee, which is 
now working with the Treasury 
Department of the United States 
in support of the Victory Loan. 
Mr. Smith noted that the public 
debt, which would approximate 280 
billion dollars after the eleven bil- 
lion dollar Victory Loan Drive had 
been subscribed, was a major na- 
tional problem bound to have an 
effect on life insurance financing. 

Mr. Smith contrasted the gov- 
ernment debt after World War I 
and World War II. The public 
debt in 1916 was one billion dol- 
lars. During the first World War 
it rose to twenty-five billion and at 
that figure was less than one-fifth 
of all the public and private debts. 
At the end of World War II, the 
public debt had risen to 280 bil- 
lion dollars, which was as large as 
all other private debts combined. 

In 1918 the public debt was one- 
third of all bonds, debts and mort- 
gages. In 1945 it is three times 
all forms of private debt. 

World War I was financed on a 
rising interest rate with the Vic- 
tory Loan yielding 4.75 per cent. 
The new Victory Bonds are at 2144 
and 2 per cent with yields at 2.15 
and 1.5 per cent. Mr. Smith noted 
a change in philosophy of govern- 
ment toward interest rate and pub- 
lic debts. During and after the 
first war there was a freedom from 
intention toward controls. In the 
second war market levels and in- 
terest rates were controlled. Mr. 
Smith stressed the influence of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in con- 
trolling the bond market, mainly 
through its greatly extended 
powers. 

During the first World War 
four-fifths of the gain in assets 
of life insurance was in govern- 
ment bonds, while in the Second 
World War, the increase was one 
and one-fifth times the gain in as- 
sets. In the two years of the first 





World War, U.S. government bong 
rose from less than one per cent ; 
12 per cent of the total assets , 
life companies, while, since 194 
government bond holdings of +, 
companies rose from over 20 to ¥ 
per cent. Among the things to }y 
considered by life insurance cop) 
panies is the large volume of Cor: 
porate bond refunding with cong! 
quent lower interest rates. Lif 
insurance companies hold a itt 
less than 10 per cent of the public 
debt. 

Life insurance is the large 
repository for regular _— 
This is salutory because life insy- 
ance funds have no inflationary jp. 
fluence. Life insurance compani 
are long-term investors and ar 
so considered in the bond marke} 
Life insurance companies are th 















largest purchasers of long-te 
government securities. For 
stance, they hold approximate) 


40 per cent of all of this class ¢ 
government financing. Mr. Smit 
told of the pleasant relations tha 
his committee had with Seer 
taries of the Treasury Morgentha 
and Vinson. He thought that j 
was a great step forward in ¢ 
operation between government an 
life insurance. 


Alfred N. Guertin's Report 

Life insurance companies ar 
free to operate under the Standar 
Non - Forfeiture and Valuatio 
Laws in 34 states containing & 
per cent of the country’s populs 
tion, declared Alfred N. Guertin 
actuary, American Life Conven 
tion, in opening the “Forum Dis 
cussion of Standard Valuation and 
Non-Forfeiture Legislation.” 

“We are dealing with a program 
where enactment into law has 
ready occurred in 23 states,” Mr, 
Guertin said, “and in connection 
with which two other states hav 
enacted legislation to permit opera 
tion under the plan _ establish 
thereby. The method of operation 
is already permissible for use i 
nine other states which containe( 
no bar to it. Accordingly, com 
panies are free to operate under it 
in 34 states containing 68 per cen! 
of the country’s population. 

“As we all know, this progral 
contemplated the introduction © 
new mortality tables by uniform 
legislation containing provision 
which would facilitate the oper 
tion of companies under the nef 
tables in a uniform way through 
out the entire United States. 
contemplated the introduction of il 
new plan of non-forfeiture benefits 
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which would eliminate, to as great 
a degree as possible, the use of spe- 
cial policies for various jurisdic- 
tions, and permit proper .develop- 
ment of the business without run- 
ning counter to individual state 
laws. Thus far, it may be said 
that the program has proceeded 
satisfactorily. Certainly, the en- 
actment of legislation in 25 states 
in a period of three years is no 
mean accomplishment. I am satis- 
fed that the program is here to 
stay and that any possibility of a 
reversion to the statutes existing 
prior to 1943 is most unlikely.” 

Mr. Guertin then added: “In 
the year 1946 there will be three 
legislative bodies in session—New 
York, Louisiana and the District 
of Columbia—in which we are in- 
terested from the standpoint of the 
enactment of this legislation. New 
York, of course, is a key state in 
this program and the status of the 
proposals in that state is one which 
will undoubtedly receive discussion 
at this meeting. Others are more 
competent to report on this situa- 
tion than I. 

“Outside of these three juris- 
dictions, there remain 12 states 
where the legislation would need 
to be enacted in 1947 to meet the 
common operative date in most of 
the states of Jan. 1, 1948. In some 
of these states legislation has 
failed in previous years. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that in few of 
them was the question of the mer- 
its of the legislation openly 
raised and in few cases did there 
appear to be any widespread oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Guertin stressed that this 
legislative program has been be- 
fore the companies, the commis- 
sioners and the public for a suffi- 
cient length of time for its de- 
merits, whatever they may be, to 
have been fully developed. He also 
emphasized that the program is not 
the work of any one man, or any 
particular group within the insur- 
ance industry, and from the very 
outset it was developed as a pro- 
gram of cooperation between the 
commissioners and the companies, 
wherein the points of view of both 
were recognized, and efforts were 
made to reconcile conflicts.” 

At the Wednesday luncheon, 
Holgar Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, was 
the featured speaker, while at the 
Thursday luncheon, Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of the Mutual 
Life of New York, occupied the 
spotlight position. 


DISASTER 


(Concluded from page 63) 


The main reason lies in the fact 
that it is their home, where they 
were born, bred, and raised, and 
nature’s instinct for the home is 
the strongest force in the human 
being. For another, there is al- 
ways the inherent optimism that it 
will not occur again. Supplement- 
ing these basic reasons, there is in- 
stilled in these people the thought 
that the great government of the 
United States, through the Red 
Cross and other agencies, will see 
them through the next disaster, if 
it should strike. 

The insurance companies are 
greatly benefited by the saving of 
lives—in the prevention of accident 
and disease resulting from the fore- 
casting service of the weather bu- 
reau and the welfare work of the 
Red Cross and other agencies. In 
the final analysis, the policy-buying 
public is the direct gainer since the 
rate for the future is based upon 
the loss experience of the insurance 
companies in the past. 

















MEDICAL RESEARCH 
FUND COMPLETED 


(Concluded from page 65) 


Occidental Life of California; 
Occidental Life, Raleigh; Ohio Na- 
tional; Ohio State; Old Line; Ore- 
gon Mutual; Pacific Mutual; Pan- 
American; Paul Revere; Peninsu- 
lar; Penn Mutual; Pennsylvania 
Mutual; Peoples, Indiana; Phila- 
delphia; Phoenix Mutual; Provi- 
dent Life and Accident; Provident, 
Bismark; Provident Mutual; Pro- 
dential; Puritan; Reliance; Repub- 
lic National; Reserve Loan. 

Scranton; Seaboard; Security 


Mutual, Binghamton; Security Mu- 
tual, Lincoln; Service Life; Shen- 
andoah: Southland; Southwestern; 
State Capital; State Farm; State, 
Indianapolis; State Mutual; State 
Reserve; Sun Life of Canada; Sun 
Life of America. 

Travelers; Union Central; Union, 
Arkansas; Union Mutual; United 
Benefit; United Life and Accident; 
Universal Life and Accident; Vol- 
unteer State; Washington Nation- 
al; West Coast; Western, Montana; 
Western Reserve; Wisconsin; 
Woodmen Central Life. 











A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 

















Send for your free copy of our new booklet for 
women prospects entitled 


“Prevent Money Worry Wrinkles and 
Retain Your Beauty” 
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Matuaal Benefit Goes on CSO 1941 
Mortality Table and 214 Per Cent Interest 


“The adoption of new policy 
forms and premium rates based 
upon The Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table 
and 214 per cent interest marks 
one of the most important steps 
taken by the company during its 
existence of one hundred years,” 
John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, recently de- 
clared in announcing his company’s 
new mathematical basis for its con- 
tracts. 

“Under a law adopted by the 
State of New Jersey in 1943, and 
by other states,” Mr. Hardin said, 
“the company would be required to 
discontinue in 1948 the use of the 
American Experience Table of 
Mortality upon which its premiums 
have been calculated since 1870. In 
view of the persistent decline in in- 
terest rates and the probable con- 
tinuance thereof, the directors have 
decided to adopt the new mortality 
table at this time and to change the 
rate of interest used for the com- 
putation of premiums and reserves 
from 3 per cent to 214 per cent.” 


Rise Not Anticipated 


In a statement prepared for the 
agents and policyholders of the 
Mutual Benefit outlining the legis- 
lative and economic background of 
the changes, E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president of the company pointed 
out that the net rate of interest 
earned by a number of life insur- 
ance companies had declined from 
3.73 per cent in 1936 to 3.17 per 
cent last year. 

“A rise in interest rates above 
the present level cannot be re- 
garded as certain,” he said, “and 
the company would not be justified 
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in delaying the adoption of new 
tables of premiums based upon a 
lower interest rate than that now 
in use. Since this change should 
be made now, it is desirable that 
the new mortality table should be 
adopted at the same time; other- 
wise, since the new table must be 
adopted not later than Jan. 1, 1948, 
the company would have to make 
another change within a few years. 
It has accordingly been determined 
to adopt the new table of mortality 
at the same time that a change is 
made in the assumed rate of in- 
terest. The new basis for the com- 
putation of premiums, reserves and 
non-forfeiture benefits is The Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table with 214 per cent 
interest, hereinafter referred to as 
CSO 2% per cent.” 

Mr. Rhodes observed that the 
present reduction in the assumed 
interest rate is in the same propor- 
tion as that which occurred when 
the company changed from 4 per 
cent to a 3 per cent basis. 


“Certain advantages are gained 
by the adoption of the new table of 


mortality and a lower rate of ip. 
terest at the same time,” the state. 
ment continues. 

“The adoption of the lower rate 
of interest has the effect of increas. 
ing the net premiums, while the 
adoption of the new mortality 
table, showing, as it does, very 
much lower rates of mortality, par. 
ticularly at the younger ages, has 
the effect of reducing the net pre. 
miums. The result is that the 
gross premiums are not increased 
as heavily as they would be if only 
the interest rate were changed. 

“By making the two fundamental 
changes at one time, it is possible 
to avoid a material increase in the 
level of gross premiums, as js 
shown in the table below. 

Mr. Rhodes noted that, in the 
case of policies with continuous 
premiums, there is little change at 
the younger ages at entry and only 
a moderate increase at the higher 
ages. The increase in the gross 
premiums of limited payment poli- 
cies is more substantial. This is 
caused by the more pronounced ef- 
fect which a reduction in the basic 
interest rate has on limited pre 


mium policies than on policies with § 


continuous premiums. As the pre- 
mium term is shortened the effect 
is increased. 


Changes in Options 


Mutual Benefit’s Income En- 
dowment policies for both male and 
female lives will provide for settle- 
ment of the cash option at maturity 
under Option 5 (ten years certain) 
instead of Option 4. The amount 
of the cash option will be such as 
will yield $10 monthly for each 
$1,000 of the face amount. As 
compared with the present income 
Endowment policies, this change 
will result in reducing slightly the 
cash option of policies maturing at 
age 65 on male lives, and of in- 
creasing it somewhat in_ policies 
maturing at ages 55 and 60 on male 
lives, and in policies maturing at 








GROSS PREMIUMS PER $1,000 





Plan Age 25 at Entry Age 40 at Entry Age 55 at Entry 
Am Ex3% CSO 244% AmEx3% CSO 24% Am Ex 3% CSO 24% 
~ an pois” “$20.84 $30.94 $32.83 Tres” $00.08 
Ist 10.65 12.31 13.88 20.83 28.03 42.63 
OLIP { Sth Year 15.53 16.23 23.16 27.15 45.95 53.11 
Tith Year 22.85 22.11 37.08 36.63 72.83 68.83 
Life Paid-up at 65. . 21.57 22.00 36.03 38.97 91.58 99.52 
20 Payment Life. . . 30.12 32.03 40.38 44.06 62.68 66.96 
10 Payment Life. . . 49.24 54.17 64.59 72.30 91.58 99.52 
20 Yr. Endowment. . 48.15 48.72 51.48 53.62 66.36 70.17 
10 Yr. Endowment..... 101.85 102,13 104.18 105.76 113.74 117.55 
at65...... 24.15 24.50 42.02 4.21 113.74 117.55 
Inc. Endt. @ 65 (Male) 30.66 32.54 56.63 60.34 164. 169.82 
(Maturity Value)........ 1592 00 1582 00 1592.00 1582 00 1592 00 1582.00 
Ine. Endt. @ 65 (Fem.) 30.66 35.68 56.63 66.48 164, 188. 
(Maturity Value) 1592 00 178 00 1592 00 1786 00 1592 00 1786.00 
Single Prem. Life.......... 457.16 467.54 662.03 594.10 714, 739. 
Sng. Prem. Endt. 504.92 522.02 646.84 eres we 
Sing. Prem. 20 Yr. Endt....... 689.28 704.94 701.01 722.83 754.90 775.48 
——— 
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ages 55, 60 and 65 on female lives. 

Premiums for Ordinary Life 
Increasing Premium policies will 
increase uniformly for ten years as 
before, but the rate for the eleventh 
and subsequent years will be the 
Ordinary Life rate at an age three 
years older (instead of five years) 
than the age at which the policy 
was issued. The first year’s pre- 
mium will be generally larger than 
at present; but the ultimate pre- 
mium will always be smaller. The 
increase in the premium from year 
to year during the first ten years, 
therefore, will be less than at 
present. Increasing premium poli- 
cies will not be issued at ages 
over 55. 

The forms of disability policies 
will remain unchanged. The new 
premiums, however, will be based 
upon the company’s disability ex- 
perience and 214 per cent interest, 
and the premiums for the income 
benefit, therefore, as well as the 
waiver of premium benefit, will be 
changed. The new rates will take 
effect at the same time as the new 
rates for insurance policies. 


Values 


Reserves will be generally larger 
than they are when computed ac- 
cording to the American Experi- 
ence Table and 3 per cent interest. 
Non-forfeiture values will be com- 
puted in the same manner as at 
present. A comparison of the old 
and new values is shown in the two 
column table below to the right. 

The new policies do not have to 
be surrendered to the company to 
secure paid-up insurance. The 
policy will be returned to the com- 
pany within three months from 
default in premium payments with 
request for endorsement. 


Dividends 


“When we come to the question 
of dividends,” Mr. Rhodes said, “we 
find that under the new plans the 
sources of surplus differ very ma- 
terially from those hitherto pre- 
vailing. 

“Because the actual rates of mor- 
tality more nearly approach the 
tabular rates shown in the new 
table than they do in the American 
Experience Table, the gains from 
mortality entering into the divi- 
dends will be less. 

“On the other hand, the surplus 
earned from excess interest over 
the assumed rate will be obviously 
larger when the assumed rate is 
2% per cent than when it is 8 per 
cent. In the early policy years of 
contracts, how- 


premium-paying 





ever, the reserves are small, and 
the interest factor plays a rela- 
tively small part in producing the 
dividends. When a policy is older 
and a substantial reserve has been 
established, the excess interest 
earned, assuming a basic rate of 
2% per cent, produces a much 
more generous part of the divi- 
dend than is the case when the 
basic rate is 3 per cent. 

“Inasmuch as a larger part of 
the premiums on the new policies 
will be required for reserves; the 
net cost of the new policies from 
year to year is not comparable with 
the net cost of policies now being 
issued. The larger reserves of the 
new policies will provide a greater 
equity, and in any consideration of 
the relative net cost this fact 
should be given weight. 


“The following table shows how 
the sources of the gains with re- 








Gain from Interest Gain from Mortality 


Policy 
Year CSO 244% AmEx3% CSO 24%4% AmEx 3% 
$ .26 $4.86 





2 $ .06 

5 88 18 1.49 4.28 
10 1,94 41 1.73 3.31 
20 4.10 91 1,96 2.15 
30 6.11 1,43 1.46 2.16 
40 7.76 1,88 93 3.03 








spect to interest and mortality on 
the two classes of policies differ in 
the case of an Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 40 for $1,000, as- 
suming that the same rate of in- 
terest earned and the same rates 
of mortality are experienced un- 
der both classes. 


anne a 








“If in addition to the rates of 
mortality and the rate of interest 
earned, upon which the above table 
is based, we use the same expense 
rate and the same gross premium 
for the two classes, we can see the 
further effect of a change from 
the American Experience 3 per cent 
basis to the CSO 214 per cent basis, 
when the two classes of policies 
are maintained under exactly the 
same conditions. The premium 
used is the premium on the new 
basis. 














Gross CSO 2% AM EX 3% 
—— $32.82 | $32.82 r 
cy 
Year Dividend Net Outlay Dividend Net Outlay 
1 aaa $32.82 ae $32.82 
2 $3.09 29.73 $7.81 25.01 
5 3.87 28.95 7.35 25.47 
10 5.17 27.65 6.61 26.21 
20 7.56 25.26 6.95 26.87 
30 9.07 23.75 6.48 26.34 
40 10,19 22.63 7.80 25.02 





“It will be observed that in the 
early years the net outlay on the 
CSO 214 percent basis is higher 
than it is on the American Experi- 
ence 3 per cent basis while in the 
later years it is lower. 

“The tables are illustrative only. 
The purpose is to show how the 
total gains arising from interest, 
mortality and “loading” under the 
two classes of policies will differ 
when operating conditions are 
identical. It is not intended to 
show actual dividends and actual 
net costs.” 

Aside from non-forfeiture and 
loan values, the policies will contain 

















————— 
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GUARANTEED CASH, PAID-UP AND EXTENDED INSURANCE VALUES ON A POLICY FOR $1,000 


Age at End of 


Extended ° 











Plan Issue Year Cash Value Paid-up Value Insurance Value 
Am E: cso Am Ex cso Am Ex 3% CSO 244% 
3% 2Y4% 3% 24% Yrs. Days Yrs. Days 
Ordinary Life 25 hime $ 3.06 ais $ 7 » ad 1 13 
3 $26.61 39.86 $71 91 3 86158 1 aa 
10 98.94 140.26 236 283 12 243 21 35 
20 230.50 299.12 457 508 19 =—s-:165 22 4323 
40 1 5.86 10.46 13 19 ei 220 1 214 
3 48.85 61.92 101 109 4 316 7 126 
10 177.20 211.28 319 331 12 27 130216 
20 383.47 425.96 575 579 13 165 14 100 
55 1 18.87 21.65 30 31 on 356 1 45 
3 87.08 94.52 135 132 3 287 4 3 
10 290.50 306.13 402 391 7 $2 7 198 
20 651.19 576.53 668 657 7 81 7 238 
20 Pay. Life 25 1 7.81 14.04 22 33 ‘a 361 4 220 
3 55.31 73.63 148 168 7 193 18 16 
10 208.95 264.06 498 532 26 231 31 301 
20 604.59 589.25 1000 1000 Pald-up 
40 1 14.58 20.94 31 38 1 185 3 34 
3 76.11 94.32 157 165 7 10 176 
10 283.23 332.90 510 522 18 47 19 86.214 
20 666.72 736.30 1000 1000 Pald-up Paid-up 
55 1 24.24 28.21 39 40 1 91 1 165 
3 104.06 115.08 162 160 4 179 4 298 
10 362.37 390.42 501 499 9 31 9 234 
20 824.93 863.96 1000 1000 Paid-up Pald-up 
20 Yr. Endt. 25 1 24.45 29.87 41 44 3 «72 9 8t 
3 107.19 121.45 170 175 1 10 17 PE $ 85 
10 407. 439.31 541 545 10 PE $487 10 PE $513 
40 1 24.85 29.85 41 44 2 215 4 m1 
3 108.19 121.85 169 171 10 836.273 12 = 321 
10 407.98 436.23 536 535 10 PE $428 10 PE $434 
55 1 27.67 31.22 42 42 1 155 1 221 
3 114.92 124.52 167 164 4 342 5 67 
10 408 .33 429.11 515 509 10 PE $ 29 10 PE $ 56 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
Liberalizes war and aviation restrictions. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. Sept., 1945, Pg. 71. 


AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Suspends use 
of war and aviation rider. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


War and aviation riders cancelled. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 58. : 
New Retirement Income rates adopted. 


March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
Wor riders dropped. Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Removes war restrictions for some ages. 
Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Offers New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, 
Pg. 62. War and aviation riders dropped. 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 58. : 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945, Pg. 62. Eliminates wor and 
aviation restriction. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Increases Single Premiam Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945, Pg. 62. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Removes seme war restrictions. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts dividend scale for 1946. 
Pg. 93. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. Grants accident 
coverage to air travel passengers without 
extra premium, May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944, Pg. 42. Aviation program includes com- 
mercial airline pilots and members. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 60. Removes war clause from 
— Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. Also Oct., 1945, 
g. 58. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Removes war and aviation from 
policies. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. New war and 
aviation program. Oct, 1945, Pg 58. Enters 
juvenile field. Nov., 1944, Pg. 95. 


Nov., 1946, 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF U. S. A. 
War restrictions dropped from new policies. 
Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, DES MOINES 
Suspends the war clause from new policies. 
Sept., 1943, Pg. 68. See also Pg. 60. Oct., 
1945 issue 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
New policies issued without war clause. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and aviation exclu- 
sion riders discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds to line of child's policies. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 61. Continues dividend scale until July 
31, 1946. Oct., 1945, Pg. 61. 
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GREAT WEST LIFE 
Makes juvenile changes. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Discontinues use of war and aviation restric- 
tions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 

Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945, Pg. 60. Reduces war- 
time restriction in policies. June, 1945, Pg. 
62. Aviation program extended. Aug., 1945, 
Pg. 60. War and aviation restrictions gen- 
erally removed. Sept., 1945, Pg. 68. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. War and 
aviation restrictions generally removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945, Pg. 62. Be. 
gins to write air pilots and crews. Aug., 
1945, Pg. 62. Wor restrictions removed. Sept., 
1945, Pg. 68. Discontinues use of war and 
aviation riders. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
New basis for single premium annuities, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend scale con- 
tinued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945, Pg. 62. Increases 1945 dividend scale. 
May, 1945, Pg. 60. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Issues Endowment at 18 policy. Oct., 1944, 
Pg. 50. Discontinues general use of war and 
aviation rider. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. See also 
Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Drops War and aviation restrictions. Oct., 
1945, Pg. 60. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
Drops war restrictions. Oct., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. Aviation pro- 
gram broadened. Aug., 1945, Pg. 60. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1925, Pg. 62. Adopts C.S.O. Mortality Table 
and 214% interest. Nov., 1945, Pg. 90. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Begins insuring children below age 5. June, 
1945, Pg. 60. Ceases atteching war hazard 
and aircraft agreement. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 
Charges annuity basis. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War clause dis- 
continued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Program for civil airline pilots. March, 1945, 
Pg. 60. Wor clauses dropped. Aviation 
practice modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 69. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944, Pg. 42. War and aviation restric- 
tions liberalized. Aug., 1945, Pg. 61. See 
also Oct., 1945, Pg. 6l. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


General adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945, Pg. 60. War exclusion rider discon- 
tinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Adds several participating plans. Oct., i945 
Pg. 62. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


War and aviation program broadened, Aug, 


1945, Pg. 60 Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. Issue; 
Insured Life income policy. Nov., 19%} 
Pg. 95. 


OHIO STATE LIFE 
War and aviation restrictions become jp 
operative. Oct., 1946, Pg. 6l. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944, Pg, 
42. Adopts 2!/% interest basis. Jan., 194, 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted, 
April. 1945, Pg. 60 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Drops war and aviation restrictions. Oct, 
1945, Pg. él. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
War clause eliminated. Aviation restrictions 
modified. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. See also Oct., 
1945, Pg. 61. Revises New York juvenile pro- 
gram. Oct., 1945, Pg. 62. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
War rider discontinued. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70, 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


War and aeronautics exclusion provision 
dropped. Sept., 1945, Pg. 70. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale after July |, 1945, set. June, 


1945, Pg. 62. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Policies placed on American Experience and 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 


AMERICA 

Adjust dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. Reduces some war hazard 
extra premiums. May, 1945, Pg. 60. 

Issues $5,000 juvenile policy in New York. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. Liberalizes non-medical 
underwriting rules in Louisiana. June. 1945, 
Pg. 62. Revises war and aviation program. 
Sept. 1945, Pg. 70. 


SECURITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT, COL. 
Mokes rate revisions and policy changes. 
June, 1945, Pg. 60. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed Sept., 1944, Pg. 58 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


N. Y. 

New dividend scale effective May |, 194. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. Dividend scale 
effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945 


Pg. 60. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale in 1945. Dec. 
1944, Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL CANADA 
Retirement annuity rates issued. Nov. 
Pg. — 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct., 1946, Pg. 
él. Puts options on 2!4% basis. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Adopts new single premium rates. 
Pg. 62. 

UNITED STATES LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Modifies aviation restrictions. Oct., 1945, 
Pg. 6 


1945. 


Oct., 1945. 
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advantages which are not found in 
the present policies, Mr. Rhodes 
noted. 

Under the policies issued up to 
this time by the Mutual Benefit and 
most other companies, any unpaid 
balance of the current year’s pre- 
mium is deducted from the amount 
insured when a policy becomes a 
claim. This deduction will not be 
made under the new policies. More- 
over, if the insured dies during the 
period covered by a premium pay- 
ment, there will be included in the 
proceeds a pro rata part of the last 
premium paid. 


Change of Plan 


The new policies contain provi- 
sions for a change of plan. At the 
end of the third or any succeeding 
policy year, the company agrees to 
change the plan of insurance to any 
other plan in use by the company 
when the policy was issued, pro- 
vided premiums on the changed 
policy are payable for at least ten 
years from the date of the change. 
The change will be made on the 
basis of the difference in reserves 
and the changed policy will be the 
same in all respects as if it had 
been so issued, except that the 
amount of any dividend additions 
or dividend accumulations will not 
be changed. 


If the company avails itself of 
the deferment provision and_pay- 
ment is deferred for a period of 
thirty days or more, interest for 
the deferred period will be paid at 
the rate of 214 per cent. 


If the insured commits suicide 
within one year, the company will 
pay an amount equal to the pre- 
mium paid, less, of course, any in- 
debtedness on the policy. 


Under the settlement options, the 


right of withdrawal or commuta- 
tion, if not withheld, may be exer- 
cised within ninety days after the 
maturity of the policy as well as 
within thirty-one days after any 
anniversary of the maturity. 

In the new policy, dividend ac- 
cumulations, if sufficient and not 
withdrawn in cash, will be applied 
automatically at the expiration of 
the grace period to the payment of 
any arrears of premium and in- 
terest. The accelerative endow- 
ment plan of the company will not 
be available under the new policy. 
This is because it has been prac- 
tically superseded by the accumu- 
lation plan. 


Settlement Options 


The guaranteed payments under 
the settlement options of the new 
policy are not as favorable as those 
in the present policy. This change, 
particularly with respect to the op- 
tions involving life contingencies, 
was inevitable, Mr. Rhodes stated. 
The company believes that the new 
settlement options tables will be 
found to compare favorably with 
those which have been adopted in 
the recent past or are likely to be 
adopted in the near future by most 
companies. The company does not 
contemplate any narrowing of its 
practices with respect to settlement 
options. 


Retroaction 


Mutual Benefit Life has adopted 
the following rules relating to re- 
troactive benefits: 

The provisions relating to a 
change of plan will be applicable 
to old policies, as will the provision 
regarding the payment of interest 
on deferred cash payments. 


The provision regarding pay- 








COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


Ilustrative Dividend s—Effective January 1, 1946 on Policies Issued After January 1, 1941 
Preferred Risk—O. L. Per $5,000 Face Amount 








Dividend at End of Year Average Dividend Years To 
Age Premium 1 5 10 2  (10Year 20Year PayUp  End't 
1 = «$72.85 $20.85 $23.45 $23.20 $25.90 $22.75 $23.25 30 47 
3 89.05 22.50 22.60 22.60 22.60 22.55 22.20 31 r 
% 117.55 22.30 21.20 18.60 20.70 20.70 19.40 31 39 
& 166.85 17.70 16.65 18.50 24.50 16.55 17.05 29 35 
% 258.45 15.40 15.65 18.95 40.70 16.58 22.08 28 29 
60 332.10 15.85 20.20 26.50 53.15 21.00 29.30 24 28 
Pald-Up Life at Age 85—Per $1,000 
12 $15.34 $3.33 $4.16 $4.63 $5.62 $4.12 $4.61 28 47 
% 20.01 4.36 4.70 5.00 5.59 4.70 4.93 28 42 
ct) 26.19 4.75 4.83 4.62 5.65 4.75 4.79 28 37 
& 36.92 4.55 4.62 4.73 7.18 4.64 5.08 28 32 
$8 56.88 5.33 5.63 6.66 11.88 5.86 7.28 22 28 
60 73.05 6.37 7.50 9.07 14.48 7.68 9.53 20 22 
Twenty Payment Life—Per $1,000 
2 $24.56 $2.90 $3.65 $4.20 $5.23 $3.63 $4.05 17 aT 
5 29.74 3.90 4.16 4.29 5.08 4.13 4.27 17 41 
% 35.79 4.27 4.30 3.98 5.30 4.20 4.21 17 35 
4 45.24 4.11 4.19 4.19 6.59 4.17 4.53 18 20 
36 62.10 6.01 6.37 6.22 9.60 5.54 6.57 18 21 
L) 75.94 6.16 7.35 8.72 11.78 7.48 8.81 17 19 
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ment of a sum equal to the pre- 
miums paid less any indebtedness 
to the company in event of suicide 
within one year will be applicable. 
However, the non-forfeiture provi- 
sions of the new policies will not be 
applicable to old policies. 


The provision in old policies re- 
quiring the payment of any unpaid 
balance of the current year’s pre- 
mium will not be waived, and the 
provision in the new policies re- 
garding the payment of the un- 
earned part of the last premium 
paid will not be applicable to old 
policies. This is because these pro- 
visions require a different method 
of computing premiums than that 
used in the computation of the pre- 
miums on the old policies. 

The provision that the right of 
withdrawal or commutation under 
settlement options may be exer- 
cised within ninety days after the 
maturity of a policy cannot be made 
applicable to old policies unless the 
request for the settlement option 
shall so provide. 


Columbus Mutual Sets 


1946 Dividend Scale 


The scale of dividends to be- paid 
to policyholders of the Columbus 
Mutual Life in 1946 is somewhat 
modified than the current rate, in 
keeping with the lower rate of in- 
terest earnings. In 1943 the aver- 
age rate of interest earned on the 
invested assets of the company was 
3.94 per cent. It dropped to 3.69 
per cent last year and it will un- 
doubtedly be lower again this year. 

The company’s schedule for the 
past several years has been based 
on an interest factor of 334 per 
cent. The new schedule is based 
on 31/3 percent. This tends to re- 
duce the dividends on endowments 
and other higher priced policies 
that naturally have higher re- 
serves, especially during the later 
years. 

To offset this reduction in the 
total dividend occasioned by the re- 
duced interest factor, the company 
allowed higher mortality savings 
wherever possible. The net result 
is that some dividends are in- 
creased and others are decreased. 
In general, the increases appear 
during the earlier policy years, es- 
pecially at the younger ages of 
issue, and decreases appear during 


‘the later years of duration and on 


higher priced endowments. The 
dividends on term policies remain 
unchanged. 
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Early and Modern Mortality Tables New Tables Reflect 


Greater Longevity 0 
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¥ ’ ' : : i : ’ i 3 80 : | 
aj we | ime | we | wee | oa) se | co | am) fm | em | m — Perience of that company, ete” 
Sy] at | et | eal mee] fel te] te] te | te | 8818 | ce the dret year oe two after of oo 
le ° ° ° . e ° ° e . 84 s =. 
85 | 220.4 | 205.1 | 235.6 | 194.1 3.37 3.36 2.77 3.66 4.13 5.49 | 85 of the first year or two be ter 
86 | 234.5 | 222.5 | 265.7 | 209.4 3.19 3.10 2.47 3.42 3.90 5.11 | 86 date of entry. However, it is get- 
87 | 252.3 | 242.2 | 303.0 | 225.6 3.01 2.84 2.18 3.19 3.71 4.82 | 87 : 
88 283.0 268.3 346.7 243.0 2.86 2.59 1-91 2:98 3.60 4.54 88 erally supposed that the table was R 
20 280-9 323.7 454.5 zai-0 2.41 2.11 1:42 2:58 3:28 4.03 90 adjusted more or less arbitrarily, a 
| er] Si] eel eet | te) te] S| ee] ae] ee ce cock wide and umumal eer 
< . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ x . . Ww xperl- 
94 | 855.6 | 516.3 | 857.1 | 371.0 1.05 1.28 164 1.84 3.53 3.13 | 94 = oo — ae eee © pe The 
95 | 750.0 | 584.3 | 1000.0 | 396.2 ‘75 1.12 50 1.63 3.53 2.92 | 95 ence. For some time after its pub 
96 | 1000.0 | 648.6t -. | 4&7.2t 50 .99 exes 1.37 | 3.46" | 2.72tt] 96 lication, this table was used wit sued to 
c , . « i Re. 
: i i 41% per cent interest as the stané Premiu 
*Runs out after age 104. **For female expectation of life under the 1937 S. A. table add 5 years to the male age ~ , ities 0 
, 


Ex. Expectation of life of a male age 15 and a female aged 20 is 55.84 Years. + Yearly death rate at age 99 is 1,000. . x 
tt Runs out after age 109. . , : (Concluded on page 95) nuities, 
females 
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Ohio National Issues 
Insured Life Income 


The Insured Life Income policy 
is the first contract to be issued by 
The Ohio National Life based on 
2% per cent interest and the Com- 
missioners Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table. 

Insured Life Income policies pro- 
yide benefits which are similar to 
the Retirement Income plans of the 
company, except that the insurance 
benefit is $1,000 per unit instead 
of $1,500. These new policies are 
issued to mature at age 60 or 65, 
and separate plans are available 
for males and females. Each $1,000 
face amount provides sufficient ma- 
turity value, at age 60 or 65, to 
produce $10 monthly income, guar- 
anteed for 120 months certain and 
for as long thereafter as the In- 
sured lives. In the later policy 
years, the cash value exceeds the 
face amount, in which event the 
death benefit is the cash value. 








OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Insured Life 'ncome Policy 
Optional Bene*t at Retirement Age in Liew 
of Monthly Income 


Paid-Up Policy 
Pald-Up of $1,000 and Cash 
Cash Policy as Follows: 
Age (a) (b) (c) 
0-Male.... $1,793 $2,531 $1,079 
00-Female.. 1,996 ?,833 1,292 
6-Male .... 1,588 2,107 833 
6h-Female... 1,783 2.366 1,030 


Options (a) and .b) above are subject to satisfactory 
evidence of insurability. 








Both waiver of premium dis- 
ability and double indemnity bene- 
fits may be issued with the Insured 
Life Income policy. 


—_—_-_ 








OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Annual! Premium Rates, Without Benefits, 
Per Unit of $1,000 Insurance and Monthly 
Benefit of $10 at Retirement—Participating 











Insured Life Income Insured Life Income 
Male Female 
Age AL GS At 65 At 60 At 65 
1% $23.93 $19.32 $26.22 $21.00 
% 28.02 22.33 30.76 24.32 
2 33.26 26.10 36.58 28.50 
% 4.17 30.96 4.28 33.86 
0 649.55 37.36 54.69 40.92 
% 62.83 48.04 69.41 50.52 
® 82.71 68.24 01.56 64.05 
& 115.90 76.43 128.60 84.27 
% 182.20 106.70 202.83 117.92 
_ Abe sees ae 8 0téewsvwse 184.37 
= 8 


Rates on Retirement 
Annuity Policy Issued 


The Sun Life of Canada has is- 
sued to agents in the United States 
Premium rate schedules for annu- 
ities, other than ordinary life an- 
uities, commencing at age 60 for 
females and age 65 for males under 








the company’s retirement annuity 
contract. Illustrative rates shown 
below are those providing for a life 
annuity of $10 a month guaranteed 
for 10 years commencing at ages 60 
and 65 for both males and females. 











RETIREMENT ANNUITY—Participating 


Providing for a Life Annuity of $10 a Month 
Guaranteed 10 Years 


MALE LIVES 
Commencing at Are 60 }=6§. Commencing at Age 65 
Cash Value at 60—$1825 Cash Value at 65—$1674 
Annual With Annual With 

Ace Premium T.D.B. Premium T.D.B. 
15 $24.98 $18.59 
20 30.20 31.14 22.23 22.92 
25 37.07 33.30 26.89 27.78 
30 46.36 43.01 32.98 34.15 
35 59.59 61.90 41.27 42.87 
40 79.66 83.09 53.04 55.33 
45 113.52 119.01 70.93 74.36 
50 181.65 191.60 101.03 108.58 
ee 161.71 171.98 


FEMALE LIVES 


Commeanc ng at Ace 60 §=9—6 Commencing at Ace 65 
Cash Vaiue at 60—$2041 Cash Value at 65—$1825 





Annual With Annual With 
Ace Premium T. D.B. Premium ‘TT. D. B. 
15 $27.94 $20.88 
20 33.79 35.56 24.99 26.30 
25 41.48 43.73 30.23 31.88 
30 51.86 54.88 37.08 39.21 
35 66.66 70.76 46.36 49.22 
40 89.13 95.00 59.59 63.51 
45 126.97 135.83 79.77 85.34 
50 203.22 217.61 113.62 121.68 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY —Participating 
Equivalent Ordinary Life Av wities 
at Age 65 for Male Lives and at Age 60 for Female Lives 
corresponding to a Life Ax uity of $10 a Month 
Guaranteed 10 Years at 
Age Age 50 Age 55 
at ——— 
Male Female 
$20.06 $13.95 $8.30 $5.84 





Issue Male Female 
S $27.29 $18.83 


28.25 19.47 20.58 14.16 8.23 5.73 
25 «430.33 20.40 21.29 14.43 8.13 5.58 
30 «33.07 21.80 22.31 14.83 8.02 5.49 
35 37.64 24.16 23.84 15.43 7.86 5.15 
40 46.87 28.92 26.42 16.44 7.66 4.82 
45 31.62 18.47 7.36 4.35 
Se  ewesk a 6.91 3.63 
erry G0 ... 











Continental American 
Enters Juvenile Field 


The Continental American Life 
has entered the juvenile field with 
a series of four endowments to be 
issued on the standard basis only. 


Rates on the juvenile contracts 
follow: 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Rates on Juvenile Policies Adopted Septem er 1, 1945 
Annual Rates Per $1,000 Face Amount, Without Walver 
Participating, Minimum $1,000 


20-Pay. 
End’t. End’t. 20-Y ear End’t. 
Age at 85 at 65° End't. at 18 
0 $13.91 $27.32 $49.28 $54.97 
1 14.14 27.74 49.26 58.93 
2 14.23 28.01 49.26 63.07 
3 14.33 28.20 49.26 67.60 
* 14.41 28.34 49.28 72.70 
| 14.49 28.47 49.26 78.52 
6 14.68 28.67 49.26 85.44 
7 14.89 28.94 49.26 93.72 
+ 15.12 29.27 49.26 103.74 
9 15.37 29.62 49.28 116.03 
10 15.62 29.99 ee 
1 15.88 30.38 | ree 
12 16.14 30.77 @.M ss. sss 
13 16.42 31.17 eer 
14 16.71 31.59 ee 
* 20 Payment E at Age 65 Is also issued on 
adult forms at ages 10-40. Rates and values for ages 
10-14 are the same on both juvenile and adult forms. 


Northwestern Mutual 
New Dividend Scale 


Northwestern Mutual Life has 
adopted a new dividend scale for 
1946 under which the aggregate 
of the dividends payable on all 
policies in force remain the same 
as under the previous scale, reflect- 
ing improved mortality and lower 
interest yield. However, for indi- 
vidual policies the dividends will 
differ considerably under the two 
scales. In the new scale the divi- 
dends for the early policy years are 
generally lower, and for the later 
years and for higher reserve plans 
they are generally smaller. 

The trend of the net interest 
earnings on investments has con- 
tinued downward and has made 
necessary a reduction in the inter- 
est factor used in the determining 
of dividends, a company announce- 
ment states. However, it has been 
found that an increase in the mor- 
tality dividend factor over the pre- 
vious scale is justifiable. 

The rate of interest on option 
settlements and dividend accumu- 
lations for 1946 will be 3 per cent 
on both non-withdrawals and with- 
drawable funds. 


MORTALITY TABLES 
EARLY AND MODERN 


(Continued from page 94) 


ard table for valuation in many of 
the States. 

It was afterwards superseded by 
the Actuaries’ Table with 4 per 
cent interest, but was again rein- 
troduced as a valuation standard 
with a reduced interest rate of 
3% per cent, as from January 1, 
1901. It has been the valuation 
basis with 3% per cent or 3 per 
cent interest for the ordinary 
policies issued by most of the 
United States companies. 


CS O Basis 


The Commissioners’ 1941 Stand- 
ard Ordinary Table, the most mod- 
ern table, will be required by law 
in many States beginning January 
1, 1948. It has been compiled un- 
der the sponsorship of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. The death rate used as a 
basis for the computations is not 
quite as large as the results should 
suggest, since this table make a 
slight allowance for contingencies. 
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ONE MAN’S ALMANAC 


OVEMBER is a nice, middle-aged month which has 
been badly used by most writers. One of them dubbed 
it “Bleak November” several centuries ago, and few 
writers since seem to have been able to get quit of the cliché. 
True, the November landscape is a bit baldish and inclined 
to gray at the temples, so to speak; but “bleak” is a pretty 








” ee a harsh word for this comfortable, full-bodied month of fine 
26 Distribution of Life Insurance Assets Since food and drink. : . 
1900 There are some interesting pairings of saints and sinners 
28 Gain and Loss Exhibit as of Dec. 31, 1944 associated with November datelines. On the Lord’s side we 
30 Application of Policyholders Dividends Dur- have Martin Luther, father of the Reformation, born on the 
ing 1944 , 10th in 1483, and in November, 1660, pious John Bunyan wa 
32 Payments Under Annuity Contracts as of hurled into prison where he wrote Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Dec. 31, 1904 ‘ (When, as a child, we were forced to read it, we thought it 
34 Average Ordinary Policy Written— was the cause of his incarceration). 
1934-1944 wen In the rogues’ gallery there are Guy Fawkes, whose plot 
36 Per Cent of Terminations by Surrender to 3 ~ 
Mean Policies in Force—1925-1944 to blow up Parliament was uncovered in November, 1605, 
38 Average Annual Net Cost History of Ordi- and Boss Tweed, the Tammany spoilsman, who went to jail 
nary Life Policy Issued in 1925 per $1,000 on November 19, 1874, for his frauds against the City of 
Paul Reddy New York. This made such a lasting impression on the 
40 Effect of Interest Used for Calculating Pol- citizenry that on November 6, 1945, Tammany won the elec. 
icy Values on Net Costs— Jerry Horan tion by a mere 750,000 plurality. 
. ee eee of Settle- Two U. S. presidents had the same November natal day— 
‘a nage t - eho cal ae tel as the 2nd: James K. Polk, North Carolina, 1795; Warren G. 
vested Funds by 160 Companies from 1928 Harding, Ohio, 1865. One president, Zachary Taylor, is 
to 1944 thought to have been born in November, but whether it was 
43 Life Insurance Rejected in 1944 1784, 1785, or 1789 is still a matter of dispute. 
44 Accident and Health Insurance in 1944 by Human nature being what it is, city editors still dredge 
States—Hospitalization Plans Included— up rewrites on the November anniversaries of two gang- 
Harry S. Fischer killings—Arnold Rothstein, the gambler, in 1928; Dutch 
46 Automobile Death Toll in 1944— Schultz, the policy-racket king, in 1935. Will they as faith. 
weaeees 4. Smee fully remind us in years to come of the bloody conquest of 
Of Fadiee? eeune Vente Tarawa on November 12, 1942? Probably not. It’s a miracle 
ee — : : — that the memory of November 11, 1918 stayed green as long 
gp eosohi ge oe Neaagataaa as it did. And do we displace it now with V-E or V-J Day 
. Din i Pith or is there a chance for combining all these memorials into 
ee ee aye ae an International Day of Thanksgiving and Prayer for Per- 
82 Down to Cases— Luke A. Burke petual Peace? 
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« CANADIAN LETTER 
By Our Staff Correspondent 


HOUGHTS from the notes on a cuff that must be 

cleaned ere we start the New Year which, begad, 
isn’t too far off: 

The miracle of miracles happened the other night 
when, answering a resounding knock on the front 
portico, this scribe was confronted with a life insur- 
ance salesman. Believe it or not, he agreed with us 
that we had enough life insurance and didn’t try to 
sell us any more. We sort of like that guy. If that’s 
the type of training the agents are getting under 
Hartley McNairn (Prudential of London) then we’re 
all for it. 

And talking of agents for a moment, we’ve often 
thought we’d like to have the job of handling a group 
of them for a while or maybe preparing some of the 
literature they’re given for ammunition purposes. 
We'd try to drive home as deeply as possible the fact 
that some people abhor the practice of being frightened 
by talk of death. Sure, life insurance is meant, largely, 
to look after the family when the breadwinner is 
gone; but from gossip with friends we’ve learned that 
the average breadwinner hopes to live long enough 
to spend some of the dough himself. He’ll buy, 
of course, if you can convince him he’s next door to 
hell; but he doesn’t like it. 

In recent months this writer has had occasion to 
write copiously of matters concerning fire and casualty 
agents. In jotting down our year-end notes the 
thought occurred that things are remarkably calm in 
the life insurance field. There isn’t the bickering-that 
one sees day-in and day-out between tariff, non-tariff 
and independent groups. 


BOUQUET of some sort should go, we believe, 

to the Mutual Life of Canada. Next year this 
Canadian company is going to make a dividend bonus 
distribution to its policyholders; and, at the time of 
writing, it is the first of such bonuses we’ve heard 
about along this line. It seems as if the company set 
aside a specific amount to take care of contingencies 
during the war period. Calls upon this fund, as it 
turned out, were not as heavy as expected. With the 
end of hostilities the Mutual Life had a large sum 
hanging over and could have plowed it back into an 
already healthy surplus or some other such account. 
But instead of doing that the money is going to be 
divided out among its policyholders. 


ND, in closing, we wonder whether the companies 

have benefited or whether they’ve been harmed 
by the recent publicity re the plans of life insurance 
to foster the building of new homes by special mort- 
gage loans under Canada’s National Housing Act. 
When the scheme was first announced the people were 
tickled pink; went for the idea like flies to candy; 
figured that by dealing with a private institution they 
would avoid government red tape and delay. The 
chances are the public is, itself, to blame for the line 
of reasoning it adopted; but at any rate there are 
Many people walking around today beefing about life 
msurance and the companies in general. It seems 
that they had the impression that all one had to do 
was tell a life company they wanted to build; show 
about $1,500 to prove you meant business; and, presto, 
the company would do the rest. What the public has 


failed to realize, in many cases, is that the life com- 
panies cannot recognize inflated building costs and 
where, in pre-war, $1,500 would have done for a down 
payment some $3,000 or $3,500 is needed today. Queer 
as it may seem, some of the people are blaming this 
on life insurance. It might be a good idea to slant 
1946 publicity along lines that might remove such ill- 
feeling wherever it may exist. 


« PASSING JUDGMENT 
By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


HILE home offices and general agents are in- 

dulging in a great deal of talk about ways to 
improve the business of life insurance, a basic situa- 
tion, long regarded as a problem but never solved, is 
going from bad to worse. The selection and training 
of agents are certainly subjects of major importance 
and the firm resolution of many to resist the tempta- 
tion of taking on new agents in a wholesale manner 
is admirable—but the problem of the part-time agent 
is still very much with us. 

A recent discussion of this subject by a number of 
New York City general agents and managers re- 
vealed that even the most idealistic among them have 
more or less innocently given brokerage contracts to 
part-time men. When the outstanding managers 
admit that this sort of thing sometimes happens, one 
cannot help wondering how badly the problem is 
handled by the rank and file. My own opinion is that 
a great volume of business is now being written by 
part-timers. 

The fact that the agreement, signed by many com- 
panies in regard to this matter, is no longer a potent 
weapon hardly alters the situation since it was al- 
ways, and still remains, a general agency problem. 

Current conditions, reflecting easy money and an 
emphasis on the tax situation, have attracted the 
not-too-successful lawyers and accountants in met- 
ropolitan areas. If these men had life insurance 
licenses in the past, it is easy for the manager or 
supervisor to assume that they are in the insurance 
business. I doubt that there are many agencies in 
New York City who haven’t at least one part-timer 
under contract. Sometimes this situation exists be- 
cause it has not been detected. More often it exists 
because someone prefers to look out of the window. 

It appears to me to be totally illogical to turn 
down, on the one hand, prospective new agents be- 
cause they don’t quite measure up to well thought 
out specifications, and to accept, on the other hand, 
broken-down lawyers or accountants or carpet sales- 
men. 

From the point of view of the general public or 
from the point of view of our business itself, it 
doesn’t seriously matter whether a situation is man- 
handled by a full-time agent or by a part-timer. A 
rebate is a vicious thing regardless of the category 
of the culprit. 

And no matter how you slice it or phrase it, the 
answer must come from the general agent and man- 
ager. It appears to be a rather difficult thing to 
refuse an application for a $10,000 policy because 
the agent is a part-timer. And very often the man, 
who consciously accepts this type of business, will 
spend twice the over-riding on it to measure the apti- 
tude of a prospective new agent. 

Let’s recognize that we can’t solve the big prob- 
lems until we know the answers to the little ones. 
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